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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE hiftory of mankind is an inexhauftiblp 
fource of ufeful inftruttion, and rational enter- 
tainment. There is a concatenation in events* 
by which they produce each other, and without 
a knowledge of which they cannot be eafily 
comprehended. The rife of one kingdom is 
often owing to political defeats in fome other j 
and the arts and learning of fucceeding dates 
take a tin£iure from thofe countries from whence 
they derived their origin. The tranfaSions of a 
few reigns, fays Tacitus, cannot afford a fuffi- 
dent ftock of materials to pleafe or intereft the 
reader j but Univerjal Hijlory prefents an infinite 
variety of the mod ftrjking and infiruftive infor- 
mation. Nothing can be more conducive either 
to our improvement or plcafure, than to review 
the vail theatre \vhere we ourfelves are perform- 
ers ; to converfe with thofe who have been 
great or famous ; to condemn the vices of men 
without fearing their refentment ; and praife 
their virtues without confeious adulation. 

The following Abridgement comprehends a 
concife narrative of the principal events in hif- 
tory, the caufes of the rife and fall of empires, 
dates, and kingdoms, a view of fociety and man- 
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(lers, with an account of the progrefs of arts^ 
fciences, and literofure. 

To young people oi botli fexes. and fn' h as a^ e 
but little acquainted ivitli idilors, this uOik, it 
is hoped, will be found a very proee^ intre. 'e'’’ 
tion to one of the mofi ufeful branches cf kr ; 
and to others it will ferve to bring to remem- 
brance what they have read. 

In compiling the hiltory of the prefent event- 
ful period, the Author lias made it his dudy to 
colleet, from every quarter, the mod authen- 
tic and interefting information that could poflibly 
be obtained. The different accounts of the 
French revolution, fome fugitive pamphlets, and 
the mod approved p<TiodicaI publications, have 
chiefly fiirniihed materials. 
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UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 


CHAP. I. 

Of the Antediluvian World, Longevity,^ Religion^ Policy 
and Literature of the Antediluvians, 

A n authentic account of the creation of the world, and of 
the primitive llate of man, is only to be found in the 
facred records. There we are informed by Mofes, the moft 
ancient of all hiftorians, that after the earth, by the imme^-* 
diate operation of the fupreme Being, was gradually fitted, 
in the {pace of fix days, for the habitation of man, Adam and 
Eve, the progenitors of the human race, were then created, 
and placed by their divine Maker, in a garden or paradife, 
fi mated in the Land of Eden. 

This great event of the formation of the world, before 
which there was neither matter nor form of any thing, is placed 
according to the befl: chronologers, in the year before Chrift 
4004; and in 710th year of what is galled the Julian period, 
which hath been adopted by fome chronologers and hiflorians, 
but is of little real fervice. The facred records have fully 
determined the queftion, that the world was not eternal, and 
alfo afeertained the time of its creation with great preciiion. 
Voi, L B Our 


f Of the Antediluvian 

Our firft parents had two Tons, whofe names were Cain 
and Abel. -When they were grown up, they betook th^- 
felves to differmt employrpents. The former became a hul- 
bandman, and the latter a flicpherd. Their tempers were as 
different as thdr occupations. Cain was wicked and aua- 
ricious/whiH} Abe) was jud and virtuous^ 

It was ufual in the infancy of the world to prefent ob- 
lations to the fupreme Being/ the giver of evefy good gift, 
and, when the bi-others brought their offerings, the facrifice 
of Abe!, on account of his piety and goodnefs, was more 
acceptable to God, than the offering of Cain. In what vi- 
iible manner he declared his acceptance, is not expreffed by 
Mofes ; Jbiit it is the general opinion, that it was by Jire or 
lightning from heaven, which confumed the facrifice, as there 
are tTtany examples in feripture of fuch a manifeftation of 
favour 

The preference fliewn to the facrifice of Abel excited the 
envy of his brother, which he could not help difeovering on 
ail occafions. At length his malice and refentment became 
fo violent, that, one day, when they were together in the 
field, he rofe up againft his brother and killed him. This was 
thcfirfi acfof violence committed in the world. Many adlions 
of the fame nature have proceeded from a fimilar principle. 
A fpirit of emulation, when not duly managed, and made a 
fpzir to virtue, eften takes an unhappy turn, and degenerates 
into vice. 

'The defeendants of Seth, who was born to Adam after 
the murder of Abel, proved virtuous, thofe of Cain vicious. 

Enoch, the fifth in defeent from Seth, about a thoufand 
aii.t r ihe creation of the world, was a perfon of fingu- 
iar piety; aiid, as a reward for his exemplary behaviour, in 
fo conii]3t an age, was taken up into heaven, without tafting 
deatii. His fan Mcthufahih died a natural death, after he 
had lived 969 years. 

Before the tranfiation of Enoch, Adam departed this lif« 
in tlie 930th year cf his age; having, according to tradition, 
a little Lcf.re his death, ordered his Ton Seth, and other 
branches of his family, to have no intcrcourfe with the pof- 
tei ity of the murderer Cain, 

lie pOiferily of ^Seth, according to Jofephus lived fe- 
parate fron) the reft of the defeendants of Adam, removing 


* Univeifil Ilinory. 
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to the mountains in the vicinity of paradife, where they led 
a paftoral li^e, and for fomc time adhered to the 
rules of piety and virtue. 

Ip procefs of time however^ men, generally unmindful of 
death, began to abufe longevity ; for rnoft of them lived full 
nine hundred years. Moreover, the family of Seth, inter- 
marrying with that of Cain, gave birth to a gigantic ^ race 
of men, who degenerating into impious pradlices, broke 
through all the reftraints of modefty and duty. The depra- 
vity and wickednefs of mankind, therefore, daily ir^crcafing, 
the fupreme Being determined to deftroy the inhabitants 
of the earth by a flood. 

Amidft this general corruption, one . man, was 

found to be virtuous and good. Noah, the j(bn of LanKhch, 
zealous for the reformation of| the world, became a preacher 
of righteoufnefs to the degenerate race among whom he lived, 
employing both his counfel and authority to flop them in their 
mad career. When all his endeavours to reclaim them proved 
ineffedlual, ‘‘ he departed from them,’’ fays the celebrated 
Jewifli hiftoriaii, with his wife and children, to avoid the 

violence with which they threatened him f ”• 

Noah, having found favour with God, was inftrudfed by 
him how to five himfelf in a certain large velfel, called an 
ark, with a few creatures of every fpecies, from the general 
deluge of waters which he intended to brin^ upon the earth. 

T he flate of the Antediluvian world, feems to have been 
exceedingly different from what it is at prefent. The earth, 
in all probability, was then^very populous. As mankind 
then lived ten times longer than now, they mufl: confequent- 
ly have doubled themfelves ten times fooiier, fo that many 
generations, which with us are fucceilive, muft have then been 
contemporary. Thofe who have formed calculations of the 
immenfe numbers of the Antediluvians, have fuppofed, upon 
a moderate computation, that there were in the world, before 
the flood, at leaft one million of millions of fouls. T o fuftain 
fuch a prodigious number of inhabitants, (befides the brute 
animals, which were probably as numerous in proportion) 
the earth muft have been much more fruitful before that de- 
folation than it has been fince. 

* This may refer cither to their ftature and fttength, or to their encr- 
iRous impiety. 

t Jofephuj. 
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' Of all the ffrange matters, which occur in that perkxJy 
there is nothing that looks fo like a prodigy, as the longevity 
of thofe men, who firff inhabited the earth ; nor is any event 
fo apt to infpire us with wonder as the difproportion bet^yeen 
their lives and ours. Few now arrive at 8o or lOO years;; 
-whereas, from the joint teftimony cf facred and prophane 
Writers, men before the hood, frequently lived to near lOOO, 
Some perfons, thinking it incredible, that the human frame 
fhould ever have endured to fo great a period, fuppofe that 
the years mentioned by Mofes, were equal only to our months 
JBut this fuppofition is replete with abfurdities. The lives 
of the Antediluvians would have been Ihorter than our own ; 
the fpace betwixt the creation and the flood would not a- 
mount to 130 years; and children would have been born.tO' 
perfons only fix years of age. It is therefore evident, that 
the Antediluvian years v/ere folar years, of much the fame 
length as thofe we now compute by. 

Various caufes are afligned for this longevity. Some think 
it owing to their fobriety, and the fimplicity of their dieU 
Others attribute it to the excellency of their fruits, herbs, 
and plants, and to their abftincncc from flefh. A learned 
phyfician, however, has advanced a contrary opinion, and 
thinks their longevity was owing to their eating raw flejhj 
the moft nourifhing parts of which are loft by cooking. Some 
think the ftrength of their Jiamina^ or original principles, 
was the caufe of their longevity ; but the fons of Noah, who 
had all the ftrength of an Antediluvian conftitution, fell far 
Ihort of the age of their forefathers. The ingenious Dr. 
Burnet has therefore fuppofed, that the chief caufe of this 
longevity was the falubrity of the Antediluvian air, and the 
tindjfturbed tranquillity of the atmofphere, which, after the 
flood, becoming turbulent and unwholefome, gradually un- 
dermined the human frame, till it foon fixed in the common 
ftandard, which has continued ever fmce. 

A view of the religion, politics, arts, and fciences of the 
Antediluvians would be equally entertaining and inftru(ftive ; 
but we can only make a few conjedfures about them. Their 
religious rites were few and fimple. adored the great 

Creator, invoked him by prayer, and offered facrifices to* 
him. T^hey had a* divine promife concerning the Saviour of 
mankind ; and Adam was prefent among them for 900 years, 
to inftruft them in all he knew of the creation of the world. 

There is not the leaft mention of their politics and civil 
conftitutions. The patriarchal form of government, per- 
haps. 
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haps, was fet afide, when tyranny and opprefiion began to 
take place. After the union of the two great families of Seth 
and Cain, it is likely there was fcarce any diftin( 5 tion of civil 
Societies, all. mankind making but one great nation, divided 
into feveral diforderly aflociations, and living in a kind of 
anaachy, which probably contributed to their general cor- 
ruption, as they ufcd, in all probability, but one common 
language. For this reafon chiefly, a plurality of tongues 
feeins afterwards to have been miraculoufly introduced, to 
divide mankind into diftincSt focieties, and thereby prevent 
any fuch total depravation for the future. 

What proficiency they made in literature, or any of the 
arts, is very uncertain. It is even doubtful whether letters 
were known before the flood ; and the books attributed to 
Adam, Seth, or Enoch, are forgeries too grofs to deferve any 
confideration. Mufic and the art of working metals, feem 
only to have been found out by the feventh generation of 
Cain's line. The inventors of arts, however, not being li- 
mited by a fhort life, had time exiough before them to carry 
things to perfeAion. 


CHAP. II. 

On the probable Caufes of the Delugc.-^On the Difperfon of 
Mankind^ and the Origin of Civil Society, 

W HILE the profligate Antediluvians were living in 
fecurity and fenfuality, they were fuddenly delfroyed 
by an immenfe deluge of water, which covered the face of 
the whole earth, in the year of the world 1656. Every 
living creature perifhed, except Noah and thofe that were 
with him in the ark. After the waters had continued feve- 
ral months upon the earth, they began to abate, part of them 
being exhaled by the heat of the fun, accompanied with a 
drying wind, and part retiring into the cavities of the earth. 
When they were entirely dillipated, the earth appeared again 
in that form in which we now fee it; and, as foon as the 
land was dry and habitable, Noah turned out all kinds of 
creatures into the filent, wild, and defolate earth, there to 
propagate their fpecics ; whilfl: himfelf and family the only 
remains of the great Ihipwreck of human kind, betook them- 
felves to the cultivating and repeopling of the earth ; to form 
focieties, and to eftablifh laws and government. 

B 3 Some 
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Some have imagined, from the difficulties that occur in 
the Mofaic account, that Noah’s flood was not uniyerfal, 
but confined to Judea and the adjacent regions, or at moft 
to the continent of Afia. They think, that a frnall part only 
pf the pyimitive earth was inhabited by mankind ; and there- 
fore it would be fufficient if that part was overflowed. , 
The fcripture, however, exprefly tells us, that all the 
high hills under the v/hole heaven, were covered, and all 
flefh died that moved upon the earth.” Befides, if the de- 
luge was not univerfal, there was no occafion for the ark, as 
Noah and his family, as well as the beafts might have re- 
moved to another country. Over the whole globe too, there 
are ftrong evidences of an univerfal devaftation by water ; 
for fhells and fkeletons of fea-fifh are found on the highefl 
mountains. Crocodiles, natives of the Nile, have been dif- 
covered in the heart of Germany ; and the fkeletons of ele- 
phants in the midft of England. 

The quantity of water required to overflow the earth, to 
the height mentioned by Mofes, is fo immenfe, that it is not 
eafy to fay, whence it came, or whither it went. Some are 
of opinion, that the fca and rain were rarefied. Others think 
.that the cejitre of the earth was changed, and placed nearer 
to our continent, fo that the fubterranean abyfs, or vaft 
collection of waters in the bowels qf the earth, would be 
forced out by the prefTure of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, 
irpei would then cover all our hemifphere. 

Dr. Burnet, in his Theory, conceives the Antediluvian 
world to have been of a fmooth and even furfacc, without 
mountains and without a fca; and that the waters belonging 
to it were wholly inclofed under its upper cruft, which form- 
ed a ftupendous vault around them. He fuppofes, that this 
upper cruft, by the continual heat of the fun, for feveral 
centuries, without any alleviation by a diverfity of feafons, 
became dry and full of chinks, fo that the fun’s rays, pene- 
trating to the internal abyfs, rarefied the waters, which, by 
their dilation, at length broke the upper furface. The 
frame of the earth being thus broken in pieces, thofe great 
portions, or fragmejus, into which it was divided, fell dov/n 
into the at^yfsj in different poftures. The old world, at one 
fhock, being thps diffolved, a new one was formed out of its 
tuins, divided into fea and land, Vv^ith iflands, mountains, and 
hills. I'he greatcfl *part of the abyfs, he conjedftM'cs, confti- 
tuted our prefent ocean, and thus the reft filled pp the cavi- 
fies of the earth. 
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- This hypothefis, however, is liable to many obje£lions. 
It feems difficult to conceive how the fun’s heat could be fo 
intenfe as to caufe great cracks in the earth ; or liow the wa- 
ters, were it poffible they could be rarefied, fhould have fuf- 
ficient force to break through an arch of folid matter, lying 
upoiipthem, feveral hundred miles thick. 

According to the theory of the learned Whifton, the de- 
luge was owing to the near approach of a Cornet^ which, ia 
its defeent towards the fun, involved the earth in its tail and 
atrvofphere for a confiderable time. He fuppofes, that by 
a.ttrac1:ion, it would raife immenfe tides in the fea, and make 
the internal waters force their way tlirough the earth, which, 
with the great quantity of its watery atmofpherc, intercepted 
by the earth, he thinks would be fufficient to raife the water, 
to the perpendicular heiglit of three miles, which would e;> 
ceed the higheff mountains, T'he greateft pa’t of the waters, 
he fuppofes, afterwards defeended by the breaches and fiffiircs 
made in the earth at the eruption of the abyfs, and that ano- 
ther part of it formed the great ocean, there being only fmall 
feas and lakes before the flood. 

The earth, however, by paffing through the atmofpherc 
of a comet, ran a greater rifk of a conflagration than a de- 
luge. 

It feems neceffary, therefore, on this occaflon, to have.re- 
courfe to the divine affiflance. The fubterraneous abyfs, 
which is alluded to in many places of feripture, may be eafdy 
fuppofed to contain water much morc^ than fufficient to com- 
plete the deluge. But, as no natural caufe can be afligned 
to draw it from thence, the cflvdl may, not unjihilofophicaliy, 
be attributed to the divine power. 7 \iid we may obfjrve, 
that though Mofes makes mention of two natural caufes, yet 
he introduces the fupreme Being as fuperintending them ; 
‘‘ Behold I, even I, do bring a flood of waters upon the 

earth.” 

With regard to the ark, in which Noah and his family 
were preferved from this deftriuSlion, vve might have pre- 
fumed, if the facred writings had not informed us, that it was 
of more than human contrivance. T he length of it was 300 
cubits, the breadth 50, and fhc height 30. Its form was an 
oblong fquare, with a flat bottom and floped roof, raifed a 
cubit in the middle. It confiflcd of three florier, each of 
which, abating the thicknefs of ^ the floors, might be about 
eighteen feet iTigh. 

About the beginning of the lafl century, Peter Janfon, a 
Dutch merchant, caufed a fliip to be built for himfelf, ac- 

B 4. cording 
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cording to the proportions of Noah\s ark, Whilft the flaip was 
building he was made a fubje6t of ridicule. But it was after- 
wards found, that fhips of this fafliion were, in time of peace, 
moft commodious for commerce, bee ante they contained a third 
part more, without requiring any additional number of hands, 
and were alfo much better runners than any made before 

Xhe repeopling of nations after fo general a deftrudtion as 
the deluge occafioncd, appears to us like a fecond world 
rifing out of the former. So univerlal a fhock, without 
doubt^ caufed great alterations, not only in the earth itf^ If, 
but, as ah eady obferved, in the furrounding atmofphere ; 
which now took a form not fo friendly to the frame and 
texture of the human body. Hence the abridgement of the 
life of man, and that formidable train of difeafes which have 
ever fmee made fuch havock in the world. The memory of 
the three fons of Noah, the firft founders of nations, has been 
prefer ved among the feveral nations defcerided from them, 
Japhet who peopled the greateft part of the well, continued 
long famous under the celebrated name of Japetus. Ham 
was reverenced as a God by the Egyptians, under the title 
of Jupiter Hammon. And the memory of Shem has ever 
been held in honour among the Hebrews, his defeend'Ants. 

The firft confiderablc difpcrfion of mankind was occa- 
fioned by the confufion of languages fent among them by God, 
upon their engaging in a vain atteiiipt to build a tower whofe 
top might reach to heaven. It was built with burnt bricks, 
ccmejited with Himc or bitumen, a pitchy fubftance which 
ilTued from the earth, in great abundance, in the plains of 
Babylon f, 

I'his tower is fuppofed to be the fame, with that which 
flood in the midft of the temple of Belus J, and is faid to 
have been 66 q feet in length, and as much in breadth. The 
building, which was ffcopt by divine intfcrpofition, had been 
carried on, acconling to fome, twenty-two years §, and ac- 
cording to others forty ||. 

The human race, being thus fcattered over the earth, had 
no bond of connedlion, but every individual was furrounded 
with wants and dangers, which depended folely upon him- 
felt to provide for, and guard againft. But as man is of a 
focial nature, having fomething inherent in him, which at- 
tracts him to his kind, this ftate muft have been of fhort 
duration. “ The earliefl and latcft accounts,” fays an in- 
genious author, collected from every quarter of the earth, 

Eibhothcca Biblica. 4- Strabo and Juftin. 

Herodotus. § Strabo. 

V'itruvjus. 
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reprefent mankind as aflembled in troops and Companies ; 
and the individual not alone, ihunning thofe of his fpecies, 
but always joined by affedlion to one party, while he 'is 
poflibly oppofed to another ; employed in the exerctfe of 
« recollection and forefight ; inclined to communicate his 
awn fentinients, and to be made acquainted with thofe of 
« others*/’ 

It is peculiar to the human race, that the fpecies improves 
as well as the individual. Hence a noble field prefents itfelf^ 
trace the rife and progrefs of fociety, and the hiftory of 
•civilization. 

All nations have been rude,before they were refined. The 
commencement of hlftory is from the wood and the wilder- 
nefs. Mankind appear every where, at firft, a weak and 
infant fpccies ; and the mofl: celebrated actions trace back 
their origin to a few wandering tribes, who, notwithftanding^ 
endeavoured to tranfmit their names to poficrity. 

Hiftorical monuments are prior to the invention of letters 
Thefavagehas his records, as well as the citizen. The na- 
tive American delineates, in rude figures, the wars in which 
he has been engaged ; and rehcarfes, in wild ftrains, the bat- 
tles of his fathers. A mound of earth, a pillar of fiotics, 
popular traditions and tales, are the firft hiftorical regifters. 
As poetry is the firft language of mankind, the firft hiftori- 
ans are poets. Ihe bards, and the minftrels, who floui ifhed 
in the dark ages of modern Europe, had their counter part 
in antiquity. They relate rea/ events, though adorned with 
the colouring of fancy. Hiftory ftill appeals to Homer. 

As man is pofTelled of the focial principle in every ftage 
of his being, he has alfo, at all times, and in all places, been 
pofTefled of reafon and imagination, the two grand fources of 
invention. Art is natural to man. He can find his happt- 
nefs and accommodation in any condition, -But they who 
have contemplated him in every point of view, will be at no 
lofs to determine, in what ftatc he attaineth the perfedtion of 
his charadler. That ftate which affords the fulleft exercife to 
his intellectual faculties, without injury to his corporeal pow- 
ers, muft be found in cultivated fociety ; in a community po- 
lifhed but not corrupted, and preffing forward in the career 
of military fame, policy, and arts. Hence the figc remark 
of Ariftotle : \Ve ire to judge of man in his ftate of ad- 

“ vancement, not in that of ignorance or barbarity ; a pro- 
^ grefs in knowledge and civility being natural to him 1” 


* rcrguf>n. 
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Such, according to the accounts of the moft judicious tra- 
vellers, and the obfervations of the moft profound philofo- 
phers, is the natural, or rude ‘ftate of man inwall countries, 
and fuch his advances toward refinement. But thefe advances 
are very different in different regions of the earth. In northern 
countries, where the foil k rugged, the climate fevere, <and 
the fpontaneous produdlions of the earth, fit for the fupport 
of human life, few and of fmall value, the progrefs of fociety 
is flow. There hunting is long the foie employment of man, 
and his principal means of fubfiftence. He feeds upon the 
flefli, and clothes himfelf with the fkins of wild animals 

But in jfbuthern latitudes, where the earth is more boun- 
tiful, the foil more fufceptible of culture, and the ufe of 
animal food lefs neceflary, the favage ftate is of fhorter con- 
tinuance. Little inclined, in fuch climates, to active exer- 
tions, mankind foon relinquifti the purfuit of wild beafts, or 
ceaft to confider the chace as their chief occupation. They 
early acquire the art of taming and rearing the moft docile 
and ufeful animals, and of cultivating the moft nutritive ve- 
gatable produdlions. 

In proportion as food becomes more plentiful, men are en- 
abled to indulge more freely the appetite for fociety. T'hey 
live together in larger bodies. Towns and cities are built. 
Private property in land is afeertained, and placed under the 
guardianfhip of laws. Agriculture is profecuted ; metals are 
difeovered, and mines worked. Genius is called forth by 
emulation ; and arts and fciences are invented. The political 
union among the members of the fame community, is ren- 
dered more clofe, by an apprehenfion of danger from abroad ; 
and the intercourfe between them more general, from a 
fenfe of mutual conveniency. Hence patriotiim and internal 
traffic, the two great fources of national happinefs and prof- 
perity. 

We find Affyria and Egypt, countries abounding in fpon- ' 
taneous produdfions proper for the food of man, and of eafy 
culture, more early populous and civilized than any other 
regions intimately known to the ancient inhabitants of our 
divifion of the earth. India and China, favoured with fimilar 
advantages, boaft as old an acquaintance with the arts of ci^ 
vil life. And the kingdoms of i^exico and Peru alfo, in the 
new world, owned their fuperiority in population and im- 
proycnrient over the other American diftricls, at the time of 
their diftovery, to foil and climate. But America perhaps 
had not emerged from the ocean at the period of which 1 


Modt-rn Voyages. 
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fpeak. India had little, and China no connexion with the 
^affairs of this quarter of the globe. 

The arrangements and improvements which take place in 
human affaifs, refult not from the efforts of individuals, but 
from a movement of the whole fociety. 

JProm want of attention to this principle, Hiftory has often 
degenerated into the panegyric of fmgle men, ana the wpr- 
fliip of names. Lawgivers are recorded, but who makes 
mention of the people ? When moved with curiofity, wc 
enquire into the caufes of the fingular inftitutions which pre- 
vailed at Sparta, at Athens, and at Rome, Hiftorians think 
it fufficient to mention the names of Lycurgus, Solon, and 
Romulus. They feem to have believed that forms of Govern- 
ment were eftablifhed with as much eafe as theories of Gck 
vernment were written. Such viflonary fyftems are foreign 
to human affairs. No conftitution is formed by a conceit : 
No Government is copied from a plan Sociability and 
policy are natural to mankind. In the progrefs of fociety, 
ijnftindfs turn into arts, and original principles are converted 
into actual eftablifliments. When an inequality of poffef- 
fions takes place, the few that are 6pulent contend for power, 
the many defend their rights. From this ffruggle of par- 
ties a form of Government is eftablifhed. The Laws of a na- 
tion are derived from the fame origin with their Governrnent. 
Riling, in this manner, from fociety, all human Improve- 
ments appear in their proper place, not as feparate aqd de- 
tached articles, but as the various, though regular phaeno-* 
mcna of one great fyftcm. Poetry, philolbphy, the fine jrts» 
national manners and cuftoms, refult from the fituation and 
fpirit of a people. All that legiflators, patriots, philofophers, 
ftatefmen, and kings can do, is to give a direction to that 
ftream which is for ever flowing. It is this that renders 
Hiftory, in its proper form, interefting to all mankind, as its 
obje(5i: is not merely to delineate the projefts of princes, or 
the intrigues of ftatefmen, but to give a picture of fociety, 
and reprefent the character and fpirit of nations. 

Similar fituations produce fimilar appearances ; and where 
the ftate of fociety is the fame, nations will refemble one 
pother. The wan^: of attention to this hath filled the world 
with infinite volumes. The moft remote refemblanccs in 
language, cuftoms, or manners, has fuggefted the idea’ of 
deriving one nation from another. Nature diredts the ufe 
of all the faculties, that fhe hath given. — In favourable cir- 
cumftances every animal unfolds its powers \ and man is the 
fame being over tfie whole world. 

Logaa. 
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CHAP. III. 


Of the Babylonian Monarchy. 


A S the earth, after the deluge, was foon over-run hj 
woods, which became the haunts of wild bcafts, the 
great heroifni of thofc times confiffcd in clearing the ground, 
and extirpating thofe favage animals, which held mankind 
under continual alarms, and hindered them from enlarging, 
their habitations. Nimrod acquiring great reputation in 
this way, is called by Mofes a mighty hunter before the 
Lord. As his enterprizes of this kind foon made him con- 
fiderable, and naturally tended to roufe ambition in the hearts 
of men, we find him aiming at dominion over his fellow 
creatures, and eflablifhing his authority upon conqueft. He 
founded at Babylon, the nrft great monarchy, whofe origin is 
particularly mentioned in hiftory. 

All ancient authors agree in reprefenting the Babylonianji 
•s very early ikilled in aftronomy Herodotus aferibes to 
them the invention of the gnomon, or fun-dial, with the 
knowledge of the pole, and divifion of the day into twelve 
equal parts : and he gives us reafon to believe, that the Egyp- 
tians, as well as the Greeks, were indebted to them for thefe 
difeoveries in the aftronomical fcience. This fcience, and 
every other part of philofophy, was chiefly cultivated among 
the Babylonians, by a body of men called Chaldeans \ who 
were fet apart for the fuperintendance of religious worlhip, 
and invefted with great authority. I'hey maintained that the 
univerfe wase ternal, the work of an eternal God ; whofejwill 
gave it birth, and providence whole continues to govern it. 

The Chaldeans are fuppofed to have owed their early pro- 
ficiency in aftronomy, partly to the early civilization of Jf 
fyria^ and partly to the nature of the country; where, in the 
midfi of extenlive plains, under a clear and ferene fky,^ they 
had opportunity of obferving, during the greater part of the 
year, the courfe of the heavenly bodies, and the whole chorus 
of the firmament, without the intervention of rain or clouds4^. 
And the vaft height of the tower, in the middle of the tempU 
of Belus, muft fartlier have contributed to perfedf their aftro- 
.nomical obfervations. 

This great temple af Babylon, crefted to Belus, Bel, or 
Baal, the Lord of Heaven, in eaftern language, peculiarly 
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attra^led admiration in old times. It was a Iquare building, 
meafu^ing twoftadia, or about twelve hundred feet, on«c«A 
fide; and out of the middle of it rofe a folid tower or pyramid, 
of a fquare figure alfo, fix hundred and fixty feet high, and of 
an equal width at the bafe. On the top of that tower was 
formed a fj)acious dome, which ferved as an obfervatory to 
the ancient Chaldean aftronomers. In this dome was a table 
of gold and a pompous, bed, but no ftatue. The lower part, 

body of the temple, which furrounded the tower, was 
Adorned with facred furniture in the fame precious metal ; 
a golden altar and table, and a magnificent ftatae of the god, 
lea ted on a throne of folid gold. 

Various have been the opinions of antiquarians concerning 
the building, and defign of this flupendous edifice, which 
greatly exceeded in altitude the higheft of the Egyptian pyra- 
mids. It has been fuppofed to be the tower erected by thefons 
of Noah, in order to Icrve as a fignal, and centre of union, to 
the growing families of the human race, after the flood 
and it has been reprefented as a fepulchral monument f. But 
its immenfity and diir^.bilify prove it to have been the work 
of a great people, Ikillcd in the mechanicri] ai ts; and the con- 
templation of the heavenly bodies, by a priefthood devoted to 
the ftudy of thofe bodies, appears evidently to have been the 
purpofe for which it was built, and raifed to fuch amyfterious 
height. 

That it was made fubfervient to that end, we have the 
authority of Diodorus. 

This intelligent hiflorian alfo informs us, to what pitch 
the Chaldeans had carried their difeoveries in aflronomy. 
They had found out, and taught as fixed principles, that 
each of the planets moved in an orbit, or courfe peculiar to 
itfelf; that they were impelled with different degrees of ve-. 
locity, and performed their revolutions in unequal portions 
of time ; that the moon is nearer to the earth, and performs 
her revolution in lefs time than any of the folar planets ; not 
hecaufe of the velocity of her motion, but by reafon of the 
fmallnefs of her orbit ; that her light is borrowed, and her 
eclipfes produced by the intervention of the fliadow of the 
earth. 

But the Chaldean priefts, in contemplating the beauty and 
hai'mony of the Solar Syjiem^ feem (Son to have loft fight of 
the Great Author of Order and Excellence \ or to have held 
the people in ignorance of that Supreme Mover of the ftu- 
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pendoUiJ machine of the univerfe^ and to havfe reprefented the 
heWenly bodies as the Gods who govern the^worldj while 
they pretended to foretel the fates of men, and of kingdoms, 
by reading the afpedls of thofe luminaries*. Hence from the 
unhappy conjun<ftion of the aflronomical fclence with prl^sfl- 
craft. Solar or Star^worjhip^ and fudicial Ajirology^ were 
propagated over the Ealf in very ancient times, and paved the 
l^y for idolatry and blind fuperftition. 


CHAP. IV. 

Of Egypt. -^Government and Laws of the Egyptians,' — Fertl^ 
lity of Egypt. — Antiquity.^ Arts^ Sciences^ and Religion of 
the Egyptians, 

N O county has a better claim to our attention than 
Egypt, ihe Egyptians were the firft civilized people 
of the world. The banks of the Nile gave birth to the arts 
and fciences. Here the firfl efforts of genius were difclofed, 
and fpecimens exhibited in the arts, which the Greeks were 
to admire, and to perfect into models for mankind. The 
wifdom of the Egyptians was the admiration of all antiquity. 
Their inftitutions, laws, and religious rites, pafTcd into 
Greece. Hither poets reforted as to a claflic landj philo- 
fophers, as to an academy of fcicnce ; and Icgiflators, as to 
the feat of wifdorn and the laws. Diflant nations fent ambaf- 
fadors to confult them with regard to their political inftitu- 
tions; and even the Jews, who abhorred all the world befides, 
made an exprefs law in favour of the Egyptians. The parent 
of the arts was held in veneration by all antiquity, though 
they beheld only her remains ; and, if flie appeared fo lovely 
in ruins, what mufl fhe have been in her glory? 

Nothing is more difficult than to form a juft eftimationof 
a fingular people who exift no more. Their records are loft. 
>\11 their monuments are mute; the firft academy where 
fcience taught has been long filent ; and of the vaft li- 
brary in Thebes not a volume remains. Our materials of 
Icnowledge, concerning this fingular nation, are fcattcrcd up 
and down the writings of the early Greeks, who travelled 

intoTgypt- 

To ftudy the hiftory of this people is to walk among ruins. 
In a feene of fallen palaces, defaced fculptures, and broken 
ftatues, the vulgar eye beholds nothing but fragments of de- 
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folation. The philofop)ier contemplates and admires amid 
the ruins of time; he beholds the remains of fplendor : andj* 
perhaps, may bfe led to attribute too much to a greatnefs that 
has pafled away. By mixing caufes with fact?, and forfaking 
conje(^ure, when unfupported by reafon, wc lhall avoid pre-* 
judices on both fides, and be enabled to form a jafi: judgment 
with regard to the Egyptiaiis- 

The formation of Egypt, like Venice and Holland, ia 
i' Jtiern times, was gained from the waters, and in a great 
'>M>?fiire the creation of the human hand. 

The Egyptians were a nation, as early as the time of Abra* 
ham, who lived in the lixth century after the deluge. In the 
days of Jacob and Jofeph, commerce and agriculture had 
made conftderable progrcfs amoiig them. Not fatisfied, how- 
ever, with their juft claim to high antiquity, they carried their 
pretenftons to an incredible extent. The pricifts of Thebes^ 
according to Herodotus, aftigned to their monarchy a dura-- 
tion of 11,340 years. 

Laying aftde incredible tales, Egypt prefents us with an 
appearance, which we meet with in the early annals of every 
country; a number of independent principalities, each govern- 
ed by their head or ruler. The chief of thefe were Thebes, 
Thin, Memphis, and Tanis. Menes, who united thefe 
under one government, was the firft king of Egypt. The 
principal itrcs of Egypt, now united under one head, began to 
figure as a kingdom. 

The hiftory of Egypt, from the reign of Menes to that of 
Sefoftris, is involved in impenetrable obfeurity. Sefoftris 
afeended the throne 1650 years before the Chriftian aera. 
As Egypt, compofed of different principalities, had been 
fhaken by feditions, and was fubjetSi to revolts, in order to 
employ and unite his people, he meditated a military expedi- 
tion againft all his neighbours; or wl^ in thofe days, was 
called the conqueft of the world. ^ 

An army of fix hundred thoufand thfantry, twenty-four 
thoufand cavalry, and feven and twenty thoufand armed chari- 
ots, correfponded with the grandeur of fuch an undertaking*^. 
Having put that vaft body, or whatever might be his force, 
in motion, Sefoftris firft invaded Ethiopia, which he con- 
quered; impofing upon the inhabitants a tribute of gold, 
ebony, and ivory f . He next built, on ^he Arabian gulf, a 
fleet of four hundred fail, which circumnavigated the Arabian 
Peninfula, while he entered Afia with 'liis mighty hoft, ' 

• Diodorus Sicuius. f Herodotus. 
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Every nation he attacked, on that vaft continent, fubmlt- 
ted to his power* We muft not, however, believe, that he 
not only paffed the Euphrates and Tigris, bij»t alfo the Indus 
and Ganges, and fubdued all the intermediate countries; ex- 
tending his fway from the Mediterranean Tea to the Eaftern 
ocean, and from the Nile and the Ganges to the Tan^is and 
Danube. Credibility is flartled at fuch a fweep of conqueft ; 
and the narrative of the venerable Herodotus, Vw’hofe authority, 
in regard to the affairs of ancient Egypt, ought to be highly 
refpeSled, leads us to more moderation. He feems to 
fine the Afiatic conquefts of Sefoftris to Arabia, Syria, iT/id 
Afia Minor. And all ancient hifforians aflign Scythia and 
Thrace, as the boundaries of the arms of the Egyptian con- 
queror in Europe. 

Monarchies have often brilliant periods, after which they 
fink into obfeurity. From this time the hiftory of Egypt is 
covered with darknefs, till the reign of Pfammetticus, 670 
years before Chriff. Under his reign, and by the orders of 
Nechos his fon, Phoenician navigators failed round Africa. 
Aprjes, the fon of Nechos, was dethroned by Amafis, in 
"whofe reign the Greeks began to have more frequent inter- 
courfe with Egypt. Solon and Pythagoras, followed by a 
train of fages, left their native land, to ftudy the wifdom of 
the Egyptians. The reign of Pfammetticus, the fon of 
Amafis, is the epocha of the fubjeftion of this famous monar- 
chy, Subdued by Cambyfes king of Perfian, in the 525th 
year before the Chriftian aera, Egypt continued tributary to 
the Perfian power, tiU the throne of Cyrus was overturned' by 
Alexander the Great. 

After his death, when his dominions were divided among 
his generals, it fell to the charge of Ptolemy Lagus, whofo 
pofterity reigned in Egypt, till the time of Auguftus, who 
having defeated Mark Anthony and Cleopatra, at the battle 
of A< 5 tium, 31 years before Chrift, made it a Roman pro- 
vince. 

That part of the hiftory of Egypt, which Herodotus did 
not derive from his own knowledge and obfervation, but from 
the information given him by the priefts of that country, is 
not wholly to be depended upon. For inftance, he , tells us a 
ftory of king Pfammetticus, who, being defirous to know what 
nation was the molt ancient, ordered two children to be nurfed 
in fuch a manner, that it fhould be impoilible for them to learn 
words by imitation. At two years of age, both at once cried 
out beccos^ which, in the Phrygian tongue, fignifies bread. 

, From that time, adds he, the Egyptians yielded the claim 

of 
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antiquity to the Phrygians* If the ftory were true, it is 
probable they imitated the hne of the Iheep, in the firft word 
they articulated. Children learn words by imitation. They 
have the powcjjpf imitation, and, by repeated adls of it, they 
acquire tlie habit of fpeecli. Goropius Becanus,” fays 
Abbe Milot, “ from the fame ftory, endeavours to prove, that 

high Dutch was the firft language, becaufe hecker in that 

language fignifies a baker.^^ 

The form of government among the Egyptians was not 
defpotic, but monarchical ; and it is the only government of 
i 3 :.^quity v/hich correfponds to otir idea of monarchy. Limits 
vvere fct to the royal power by the laws; the order of fuccef- 
fion was regulated; and the judicial power was feparated from 
royalty. 

The Egyptian monarchs, however, wore generally under 
the dominion of the priejihood^ hence the unwarlikc and fu- 
perftitious character of the nation^. Nor could it be other- 
wife; for the ccclefiaftical order feems to have filled all civil 
offices in Egypt, from the minifters of ftate, down to the col- 
lectors of the public revenue f . That civil authority, with 
the pofteffion of one third of the lands of the kingdom, muft 
have given the priefthood great influence, independent of the 
awe infpired by their facred funCtion, and their privilege of 
interpreting the will of the Gods. 

Laws are the harometerX of a people, with regard to bar- 
barity or refinement ; and the laws of the Egyptians give us 
a ftriking proof of their civilization. 

The adminiftration of juftice is an objeCf of the greateffi 
importance. Convinced that on this depended the happinefs 
of their ftate, as well as the eafe and comfort of their fubjeCts, 
the Egyptian kings were very fcrupulous in the choice of their 
judges, who were thirty in number, and men of the beft re- 
putation. In the trial of caufes no public pleadings were 
allowed, but each party fupporied his pretenfions by a fimple 
narrative in writing. T.'he Egyptians were fo far from ad- 
mitting the clamorous harangues of lawyers, that they would 
not even fuffer a man to fpeak in his own defence, that elo- 
quence or fympathy might not bias the judgment of the 
court. 

In order to prevent the protraCIing of fuits, an anfwer 01^ 
the part of the defendant, and one reply only was indulged on 
each fide. The judges confulted together •after both parties 
had been heard, before they proceeded to judgment, and the 

* Herodotus. f Strabo, 
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E eflcknt turned an emblematical piflure of TRUTH, whick 
! wore upon his breaft, towards the party in whofe favour 
"the decifion was given* The image of truth y/zs reprefented 
with doled eyes thereby fignifying, that judges, J^in the dif- 
charge of their office, ought impartially to weigh the merits 
of the cauie before them ; blind to every circumftance but 
truth, and every obje61: but juftice. 

The fpirit of the laws of Egypt was worthy of that folem-^ 
nity, with which they were adminiftered* RefpecSting the 
natural liberty of man, they allowed a creditor to fecure the 
property^ but not the perfon of a debtor. In order, howevt'^, to 
temper the mildnefs of this law, every Egyptian was com- 
manded to give in annually, to the governor of the province 
in which he refided, an atteftation of his name, profeffion, and 
the means of his fubfiftence ; and whoever forged fuch certi- 
ficate, or could not make it appear that he lived by an honeft 
calling, was punifhed with death. Solon borrowed this law, 
and introduced it among the Athenians. The punifhment of 
death was alfo decreed againft perjury; and falfe accufers 
were condemnecj to fuffer the punifhment, which would have 
been inflicted on the perfons againft whom the accufation was 
brought, if they had been convidbed. 

Coining falfe money, ufing falfe weights, and forgery of aft 
forts were punifhed by cutting off both the hands. Adultery 
was punifhed in the man wi3i a thoufand ftripes, and in the 
woman with the lofs of her nofe. They who revealed to a 
public enemy, the fecrets of the ftate, had their tongues cut 
out. 

Robbers and fliarpers were allowed to have a chief, to 
whom they promifed to deliver all their booty. When any 
thing was ftolen, the lofer immediately applied to the chief of 
the gang, who reftored the ftolen goods to the right owner, 
upon his paying a fourth part of their value. 

The virtue in higheft efteem among them was gratitude; 
and the moft excellent circumftance in their laws was, that 
every individual, from his infancy, was brought up in the 
ftridieft obfervance of them. A new cuftom in Egypt, fays 
an etegant biographer, was a kind of miraclef . All things 
there ran in the old channel; and the exaftnefs with which 
little matters were adhered to, preferved thofe of more im- 
portance. 

To be deprivetl of funeral honours, fo highly valued by aH 
ancient nations, the Egyptians confidered as the greateft pof- 
fible difgrace; yet could none of them expedt to enjoy thofe 

• Diodorus Siculus. f Plutarch. 
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honours, iJnlefs by a public and folemn decree. This decree 
was pronounced by a court of inqueft ; confifting of forty 
judges, of high reputation for probity; who Uftened to all ac- 
cufations agai|ift the perfon deceafed, and denied him public 
burial, if it appeared that he had been a bad member of fociety. 
But if no ftain was fixed upon his memory, his relations^ were 
permitted to bury him with as much funeral pomp as they 
thought properi 

Nor were the Egyptian monarch s exempted from that aw- 
ful jury. On the day appointed for the royal funeral, a court 
of inqueft, according to law, was held. There are all com- 
!><aints and accufations againft the deceafed monarch were re- 
ceived. And if it was found that he had been a good prince, 
the whole multitude of his fubjecfts^aflembled on the occafion, 
accompanied with loud acclamations the prieft who pro- 
nounced his panegyric ; but if it appeared that his adminiftra- 
tion had been cruel or oppreflive, an univerfal clamour, or 
murmur of difapprobation enfued^ Hence many Egyptian 
kings were deprived of funeral honours by the voice of the 
nation, and their bodies expofed to public infult. 

Thefe laws and inftitutions command our veneration, whe- 
ther we confider them in a moral or political view; and give 
us a very high idea of the fagacity of the ancient Egyptians. 

Whoever is the leaft acquainted with literature, knows 
that the vaft fertility of Egypt is owing to the annual over-* 
flowing of the Nile. It begins to rife when the fun is ver- 
tical in Ethiopia, and the annual rains fall there, viz. from the 
latter end of May to September, and fometimes October* 
At the height of its flood in the Lower Egypt, nothing is 
to be feen in the plains, but the tops offoiefts and fruit trees, 
their towns and villages being built upon eminences either 
nat&ral or artificial. When the river is at its proper height 
the inhabitants celebrate a kind of jubilee, with all forts of 
feftivities. When the banks are cut, the water is let into a 
grand canal, which runs through Cairo, from whence it is 
diftributed into cuts, for fupplying their fields and gardens. 
This being done, and the waters beginning to retire, fuch is 
the fertility of the foil, that the labour of the hufbandman is 
next to nothing. He throws his wheat and barley into the 
ground in Oeftober and May. He turns his cattle out to 
graze in November, and in about fix weeks, nothing can be 
more charming than the profpe<5l: which the face of the country 
prefents, in rifing corn, vegetables, and Verdure of every fort. 
Oranges, lemons, and fruits, perfume the air. The culture 
of pulfe, melons, fugaj* canes, and other plants, which require 

C % moiftur'e, 
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moiftarc, is fupplicd by fmall but regular cuts from cifterns ^nd 
relervoirs. Dates, plantanes, grapes, figs, and palm trees, 
froip which wine is made, are here plentiful. March and 
April are the harvefi: months, and they producq, three crops ; 
one of lettuces and cucumbers (the latter being Hie chief food 
of the inhabitants), one of corn, and one of melons. The 
-Egyptian pafturage is equally prolific, moft of the quadrupeds 
producing two at a time, and the fheep four lambs a year. 

The pyramids of Egypt have been often deferibed. Their 
antiquity is beyond the refearches of hiftory itfelf, and their 
original ufes are ftill unknown. The bafis of the largcft 
covers eleven acres of ground, and its perpendicular heigft*i 
is 500 feet. It contains a room thirty-four feet long, and 
feventeen broad, in which is a marble chefi, but without ei- 
ther cover, or contents, fuppofed to have been defigned for 
the tomb of the founder, in fhort, the pyramids of Egypt 
are the rnofl ilupcridous, and, to appearance, the moft ufe- 
Icfs ilriidluies that ever were raifed by the hands of men. 
Whether they were intended for fcpulchral monuments, or 
for fume other purpofc religious or civil, they are a lafiing 
proof of the vanity of the ancimt Egyptians. Travellers, 
who have vifited Egypt, are divided in opinion as to the kind 
of materials of which they are compofid. A late celebrated 
traveller thinks^, that the pyramids were originally a mafs of 
rock, cut iiito their prefent form by human hbour and art. 
This conje6i:urc is perhaps more fanciful than folid. It is 
more probable, that they were built of materials calcined by 
fire ; perliaps the earth taken out of the lake Maoris. 

'Fhis kh was dug by order of an Egyptian king, to cor- 
real the irregularities of the Nile, and to communicate with 
that river by canals ajid ditches which ftill fubiiif, and are 
evidences of the utility, as well as grandeur of tlie work. 

The labyrinth is a curio lity thought to be more wonder- 
ful than tile pyramids thcmfelvcs. It is partly under ground, 
and cut out of a marble rock, confilliiig of twelve palaces, and 
one thoufarid houfes, the intricacies of which occafion its- 
namc. 

The mutnwy-pits^ fo called 'for theh* containing the mum- 
mies or embalmed bodies of the ancient Egyptians, are 
fubterraneous vaults of a prodigious extent; but the art of 
preparing the rnumriiies is now loft; it is faid that fome of 
the bodies, thus embalmed, are perfeft and diftincl at this 
day, though buried 3^00 years ago. 
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Maiiy of thcfe mummies have been brought from Egypt, 
?ind are to be found in the cabinets of the curious. Tlie 
iToffins in whi?h they are depofited are very thick and gene- 
rally of fycamore, which does not rot fo foon as other wood^ 
Some, however, are of ftone, and others of pieces of cloth 
pafteS together. I'he top of the cof5n is ufually cut into the 
fhape of a head, with a face painted on it refembling a wo-^ 
man. The reft is one continued trunk, having at the lower 
end a broad pedeftal. Some of them are bandfomely painted 
wy,h feveral hieroglyphics. The bodies appear wrapped up 
in a fhroud of linen, upon which are faftened divers linen 
fcrolls painted with facred chara6i:ers. ^hc face is covered 
with a kind of head-piece of linen cloth, on which the coun- 
tenance of the pcrlbn is reprefented in gold. The feet have 
alfo a cover of |the fame paijited with hieroglyphics, and 
faftiioned like an high flipper. I'he whole corpfe is fwathed 
iii linen fillets with great art and neatnefs, and with fo many 
Cafts, that there cannot be lefs than looo yards of filleting 
upon one body. And in the infidc of the body are found 
medicaments of the confiftence and colour of pitch or bitu- 
men, which become foft by the heat of the fun. 

1 'he. Egyptians w^cre the inventors of many yfcful arts and 
fclences. In early ages, they were famous for wifdom and 
^learning, as appears from many ancient, writers, and even 
fi'oin the facred feriptures, where, to the honour of Mofes, 
it is faid, he was learned in all the wifdpm of the Egyptians.^' 
Geometry was firft invented in Egypt. As the bounds of 
their lands were annually difturbed by the overflowing of the 
Nile, neceflity obliged the Egyptians to think of means for 
accurately furveying and meafuring them. 

It is generally fuppofed that the Egyptians, on account of 
the conftant ferenity of the air, were among the firfl who 
obferved the courfes of the plafzeis ; though Herodotus gives 
the honour of the Invention of aftronomy to the Babylonians. 
It does not appear, however, thSt the Egyptians had an exa(5t 
knowledge of the theory of the planeitary motions, fo as to 
make artificial calculations. Thales the Milefian is faid to 
be the firft who ventured to foretel an eclipfe, 

Toforthcrus, a king of Memphis, was the inventor of phy-^ 
fic^ and from thence was called ^fculapius. He was much 
more ancient than the Grecian iTfculapi^is, being cotempo- 
rarv with the fucceflor of Menes. 

la the time of Jofeph, the fame perfons feem to have been 
both embalmers and phyficians. In aftertimes, however, it 
otherwife j for, according to Herodotus, no phyfician 
C 3 waJJ 
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But the theology of the Egyptians, fuited to the gloomy 
character of the nation, was more efpcciallyjinvolved in dark- 
nefs. The Egyptian Priefts, jealous of their tcriporal au- 
thority, as well as their fpiritual dominion, ’.took advantage 
of the pronenefs of the people to fupcrftition, to plunge them 
vinto the grolTeft idolatry. Learned themfelves, they impofed 
upon the ignorant and credulous vulgar; and made them 
worfliip every thing in Nature but Its great Author^ the only 
true and proper ohjeB of human adoration. Brutes, reptiles, 
the deadly afp, and all the ferpent breed ; the amphibious and 
devouring ciocodile; all the fowls that wing the air, and all 
the fifh that fwim the deep ; whatever could infpire hope^ 
excite fear^ or be confidered as the caufe of Good or EvU^ 
was transformed into a God in Egypt, and held up to the 
idolatry of the people ; the images of all thefe being ufed in 
the Symbolical Figures^ and Hieroglyphic al Infcriptions^ on 
the walls and porticoes of the Egyptian temples. 

The great body of the people, being utterly unacquainted 
with the meaning of their facred fyrnbols, looked no farthcr 
than the mere image, or the creature which it naturally re- 
prefented. 


CHAP. V. 

Of the Affyrian^ or Firjt Great Monarchy, 

A Detail of events in the Allyrian, Chaldean, and Pcr/ian 
empires is not to be obtained. A few rays of light 
lerve only to break the darknefs with which they arc covered. 
What remains of their annals refembles an infeription upon 
a tomb 3 we fee that mighty nations have fallen, but lind, at 
the fame time, the impolllbility of attaining the knowledge of 
their Hi if or y. 

Sufficient materials, however, remain to convey a more 
ufeful knowledge ; the rife and progrefs of thefe kingdoms, 
the condition of mankind, the ftate of the arts, and of man- 
ners. 

Kings and nations arc not the fubjedfs of hifrory in the 
early ages of the world. Afia, like Europe, vvas originally 
divided into fmall co-ordinate ftates ; and petty principalities, 
independant of one another, were univerfally effablifhed, l"he 
empires of Affiyria, Chaldea, and Pcriia, were the effe^ls of 
conquePcs, the growth of time, and the work of ages. 


The 
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The firft conqucfts were made by people in the paftora} 
ftate, or thofe who cultivate ground. Roaming {hephcrds, 
having the fv/ord always in their hands, fet out on expeditions 
which terminated in conquefls, though depredation was the 
immediate object. They extended their territories without 
any plans of dominion. The kfs warlike provinces, inha* 
bitee by people who cultivate the ground, fubrnitted volun- 
tarily, and paid tribute ; and the leader of a barbarous tribe 
became the founder of a monarchy. 

The voice of Hiftory confirms this account. Moll of the 
great conquelts in every quarter of the world have been made 
by people in tliis defeription. The kingdoms ellabliflied in 
the call retained the marks of fuch an original. Continually 
engaged in military expc litions, they condudted them in the 
manner of barbarians^ by fiaiden irruptions, and for the fake 
of plunder. When Ncbuckadiiezzar marched againft Jeru- 
falem, he knew not whither he was going. Having come 
to a place .vnere two roads met, he confulted fortune on 
which tide to turn his arms, and the lot fell upon Jcrufalcm. 

Tiieir armies were not a regular body of foldicrs, but 4 
confuied multitude without order. No difcipliiicd troops 
were kept in payj the ibldier had no reward but Ins fhare of 
the plunder. I'hc hrH armies were con^pofed of infantry. 
When man had extended dominion over the inferior animals, 
it foon occurred that thefe might be employed wdth advantage 
in battle. In perufmg the Inllory of different nations, we 
find mat horfes, elephants, camels, dogs, and even lions have 
been trained to war. Of all animals the horfe is the moll 
noble alfociate of man. What may appear furpriiing, the 
war chariot, has always preceded the ufe of cavalry. Not only 
the Afiatics but the Greeks, the Gauls, and the Britons rode 
in chariots of war before cavaliy was introduced. The Afi- 
atics were totally unacquainted with the military art. Wars 
were terminated in a Tingle campaign ; and the fortune of a 
battle decided the fate of a kingdom. The confequences of 
vidtory in Afia, were of that dreadful kind which mark the 
atrocity of ancient manners. I'he objcdl of war was exter- 
mination. To leave none to tell tidings was among thefe 
people the law of nations. 

The rife of great kingdoms is the period when ferocity 
begins to foften, and the ftate of fociety to improve. Living 
in great focicties, men adled on a larger fcale, and formed 
jufter maxims of government. In the Var of a nation againll 
a nation, the perfonal animofity and revenge of rival tribes 
were forgot. T. he conqueror learned to make a better ufe 
of his vidlories j and, inftead of putting his enemies^ to the 

fwori 
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fword reduced them to llavery. In a numerous nation arms 
are in the hands of a few ; the remainder cultivate the arts 
of peace, and manners grow gentle. A new«areer is open- 
ed for ingenious fpirits to enter. In the bofom of great em- 
pires, the arts were invented, the fciences arofc, and refine- 
ment began its courfe. i 

Afhur, the fecond fon of Shem, conduced a large body 6f 
adventurers into Aflyria, and laid the foundation of Nineveh. 
NinuSj the fuccefibr of Alhur, after the death of Nimrod, 
feized upon Chaldaea and Babylon, and united the kingdoms 
of Affyria and Babylon. 

This great prince is faid to have conquered all the then 
known parts of Afia and Kgypt, and to have enlarged the 
city of Nineveh, which had been built by Afliur. The walls 
were raifed an hundred feet high, having fifteen hundred 
towers, two hundred feet in height, to ferve equally for its 
ornament and defence. I'he circumference of the whole city 
was four hundred and eighty ftadia, or fixty miles. 

Ninus appears to have been the firft prince, who united 
the fpirit of conqueft with the fcience of politics ; for to him 
may j-eafonably be aferibed the divifion of the Affyrian empire 
into provinces, and alfo the in.ftitution of the three councils, 
3 nd the thr<^e tribunals, by which government was admini- 
leered, and juftice diftributed, in fubordination to the will of 
the fovercig]!, 

Semiramis, the widow of Ninus, a woman of mafeuline 
abilities, who afiiimed the fupreme power during the mino- 
rity of her fon Ninyas, and fwayed the feeptre forty-two 
years, is reported to have filed new luflre over that monarchy 
which her hufhand had founded. She vifited in perfon every 
part of her extenfive dominions ; built cities in various dif- 
tridts of the AfTyrian empire ; cut roads through mountains, 
in order to facilitate intercourfe between contiguous provin- 
ces ; traverfed Egypt, and conquered Ethiopia, if we may 
credit her hiftorian FJaving overawed the tributary 
princes, by the number and valour of her troops, as well as 
by the vigour of her adminifl ration, fhc was encouraged, we 
are told, to undertake the conqueft of India ; but failed in that 
g^rand enterprize, and with difficulty made her efcape into 
BatSfria, with the remains of her immenfe army. The king*, 
dom of Bac^ria, which lay to the eaft of the Cafpian fea, and 
on the confines of Asiatic Scythia, is laid to have been the 
Jaft, and nioft arduous conqueft of Ninus. 

Cteiias, apud Diod. Sicul. lib. ii. 
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To Semiramis is afcribed the building of-rfie walls of Ba- 
bylon, the temple of Belus, and other magnificent works, 
which were ranlled among wonders of the ancient worlds 
She is believed to be the firft woman that ever fwayed a fcep- 
tre j and the ability with which (he reigned, has induced a 
celebrspted philofopher to maintain, That women, as well 
as men, ou 2 ;ht to be intruded with the government of 
« ftates, and the condu<£f of military operations 

But, admitting this pofition to be juft, fo far as it refpe6l:s 
talents, the example of the Aflyi ian queen feems alfo to prove, 
what fubfequent experience has feldom contradiffed : ^ That 
women, in exercifing fovercignty, lofe the virtues of their 
own fex, without acquiring thofe of ours/' For unbrid- 
led ambition, and inordinate luft, are the ftrongeft traits in 
the charaiSter of Semiramis ; who funk the mother in the 
ufurping and afpinng emprefs, and the matron in the vain 
glorious and irifatiable proftitute ; and who, in gratifying her 
puffion for dominion, and her appetite for fenfual pleafurc, 
paid no veoard to juftice or humanity. 

To the opinion of Plato, an amiable hiftorian f, oppofes 
the reafonirig of Ariftotlc and Xenophon ; who aflert That 
‘‘ the Author of Nature, in giving different qualities of 
mind and body to the two fexes, has marked out their dif- 
ferent deftinations." He therefore juftly concludes, That 
woman is deftined for the conduct of domeftic affairs, in 
the fuperintendance of which, far from being degraded, 
ftie finds her moft honourable ftation, and exercifes her 
proper empire; her brighteft talents appearing to moft 
‘‘ advantage^ under the veil of modefty and obedience." 

Nenyas, who fucceeded to the Affyrian feeptre on the 
death of his imperious mother, being a prince of a mild dif- 
pofition, employed himfelf in framing regulations /or the fe- 
curity of his throne, and the confervation of thofe dominions 
which his parents had acquired. Having no turn for war or 
conqueft, he did not command his troops in perfon, agree- 
able to the cuftom of ancient kings ; but, confining himfelf 
chiefly to his palace, committed the condudf of his armies to 
his moft approved officers. Nothing remarkable has been 
recorded cojiceining the fucceffors, of Ninyas* It is barely 
faid, that they afeended the throne, lived in indolence, and 
died in their palace at Nineveh, 

Sardanapalus was the laft of the aftcient Affyrian kings. 
Contemning his indolent and voluptuous courfe of life, Ar- 
baces, governor of Media, withdrew his allegiance,, and rofe 


* Plato. 
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up in rebellion againft him. He was encouraged to this re- 
volt by the advice and afliftance of Belelis, a Chaldean prieft, 
who engaged the Babylonians to follow theijexample of the 
Medes. Thefe powerful provinces, aided by the Perfians 
and other allies, who dcfpifcd the efFeininacy, or dreaded the 
tyranny of their Affyrian lords, attacked the empire* on all 
fides. Their moft vigorous eiForts v/ere in the beginning 
imfuccefsful. Firm and determined, however, iii their op- 
pofition, they at length prevailed, defeated the AlTyriun army, 
befieged Sardanapalus in his capital, which they demolilhed, 
and became mailers of the empire, in the year before Chrift 
821. 

After the death of Sardanapalus, the AlTyrian world was 
divided into three kingdoms, vi?.. the Median, Affyrian, and 
Babylonian. Arbaces retained the ftjpreme power and au- 
thority, and fixed his refidence at Ecbatana in Media. He 
nominated governors in Affyria and Babylon, who were ho- 
naured with the title of kings, while they remained fubje^f, 
and tributary to the Median monarchs. Bclefis received the 
government as the reward of his fervices ; and Phul was 
entrufted with that of Aifyria. The Aflyrian governor gra- 
dually enlarged the boundaries of bis kingdom, and was fuc- 
ceeded by Tiglath-pilefer, who carried the Jews captive into 
Aflyria ; Salmanaflar took Samaria, and Senachcrib befieged 
Jerufalem ; but the angel of God deflroyed 185,000 of his 
jirmy in one night. On his return from this expedition, he 
was murdered by his own ibns, who were foon after cut off 
by Merodach, The next kings were Nebucodnofor and 
Benmerodach ; and then Nehopolazzar, father of Nebuchad- 
nezzar the Great, who, proud, and puffed up with his vic- 
tories over the Jewifli and neighbouring nations, ran diftrac- 
ted, but after feven years recovered. Upon his death, his Ton 
Evil-merodach fucceeded, who left the throne to his fon Bel- 
fliazzar. This prince, in his jollity, proplianing the holy 
veflels brought from Jerufalem by Nebuchadnezzar to the 
temple of his idol Beius, faw a hand writing appear againft 
him on the wall 5 foon after which he was fiain, Babylon 
taken, and the empire transferred to Darius Cyaxares the 
Mede, and after his death to his foii-in-law Cyrus the Perfian, 
who eflablifhed the fecond univerfal monarcihy, called the 
Perfian empire. 


CHAP, 
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Perfian monarchy, originally of fraall extent, being; 

1 thus founded by Cyrus the Great, let us juft take a 
view of*its vaft dominions. It included all India, Afl'yria, 
Medea, and Perfia, and the parts about the Euxine and Caf- 
pian feas. He was furnamed the Great, on account of his 
heroic a£lions and great atchievements. In an expedition 
againft the Scythians, he was furprifed by an ambufeade cf 
the enemy, and flain. 

' 7 his great man was educated according to the ftrieft and 

excellent manner of the Perfians, who paid the greateft at- 
tention to the education of their children. He pouefied thofe 
natural and acquired qualifications, which render- a perfon fit 
to govern ; and had he not indulged too ftrong a propenfity 
for conqueft, might have made his fubjeefts truly profperoiu 
and happy. It is not the king who grafps at an c5«tenfivc 


no gral[ 

territory^ that is a bleiTing to his people ; but he who culti- 
vates the arts of pcccc^ eftabii&es good laws, and makes his 
fubjedts honeft and incluftricus. 

The information given us of Cyrus by profane authors, 
leaves the mind in uncertainty. Ctcfias, Herodotus and Xe- 
nophon, almoft contemporary hlftorians, give contradictory 
accounts of him. All we knov/ of him Is, that he was the 


ion of Cambyfes, king of Perfiri, and of Mundane, the daugh- 
ter of Aftyages, king of the IVicJes, that he fucceeded to the 
crown of both kingdoms ; that he defeated the Babylonians, 
took Babylon, and put an end to that monarchy; that he 
permitted the Jev/s, by a decree, to return to their native 
land ; and that, by his coriquefts, he laid the foundation of a 
great empire. He underftood the art of war, and made im- 
provement in the arms and difeipline of his foldiers. He 
was ambitious and thirfted for power, which impelled him 
to make war on his neighbours, and to feize, by force of 
arms, that to which he had no juft title. Like many other 
conquerors, who v/ifh to extend their dominion by the fword, 
he was the Icourge and deftroyer of the human race. 

He was fucceeded by his fon Cambyes, in feripture called 
Artaxerxes. He added Egypt to his empire ; but did not 
long enjoy his victories. Having plundered and demolifhed 
the temple of Jupiter Ammon, he was killed by his own 
fword unfheathing, as he mounted his horfe. 

His 
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His fuccellbr was Darius Hyftafpes, under whom the Ba- 
hylonistns revolting, Darius befieged them, took their city, 
beat down their walls, and gave the inhabitants for a fpoil to 
the Perlians, After a reign of thirty- fix years, he declared 
Xerxes his fucceflbr, and died,. 

Xerxes invaded Greece with an innumerable army, re- 
folving to reduce it all under his fubje^lion, but being de- 
feated, he Was killed by his own fubjefts, who defpifed him 
for his ill fuccefs. 

The Peifians were often at war with the Greeks, but 
could make no impreflion upon them, as long as they conti- 
nued virtuous and united. Men under the influence of vir- 
tuous principles, and animated with a love of liberty, are 
always an overmatch for thofe who would enflave them. 

Artaxerxes Longimanus, the fon of Xerxes, fucceeded to 
the throne ; after him Darius Nothus ; and then Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, who left the kingdom to his fon Ochus. Upon 
his fucceffion, great revolts were made in the empire. 

None of the kings, who fat on the throne of Perfut after ^ > 
Cyrus, were attentive to fecure and promote the happinefs 
of their lubjefts. Intoxicated with an unjuft idea of power, 
affefling more than a royal magnificence, living in all the 
fplendor ofAfiatic luxury, they indugled without reftraint the 
moft abominable paftions. As polygamy was allowed among 
the Perfians, thefe kings carried it to the moft wicked excefs. 
They not only had many wives, but even married their own 
fitters. They afpired to divine honours, and with the moft 
wanton cruelty, fported with the lives of their fubjedls. 
Whilft they indulged themfelves in effeminate and vicious 
pleafure, the viceroys, who had the care of the provinces, 
like fome modern governors, pillaged the inhabitants to en- 
rich themfelves ; and like them too, were themfelves pillaged, 
when they returned to court. 

Ochus was poifoned by Bargoas, and Arfes made king in 
his ftead. Bargoas poifoned himfelf alfo, in the fecond year 
of his reign, and made Codomannus king, who then affumed 
the royal name of Darius. Alexander the Great of Macedon, 
being made general of the Grecians againft the Perfians, 
marched intoAfia with a fmall, but brave army, and, after two 
fuccefsfiil battles, entirely fub verted that unwieldy monarchy, 
in lefs time vhan a foreign enemy could, in thefe days, make 
himfelf matter of one county in this ifland. Thus the em- 
pire of the Perfians was transferred to the Grecians, after it 
bad ft<^ about 209 years. This event happened 330 years 
before Chrift* 

The 
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The oriental empires have been always defpotlc. No go- 
vernment, however, is a fyftem of opprefTion from the be- 
ginning The growth of power, particularly of tyrannical 
power, is flow tnd gradual. Ancient cuftoms were a barrier 
againft defpfitifm. The governments of Afia, though def- 
potic in the form of admiinftration, were at the beginning 
favourable to the fubject. It was the ftudy of the fovereiM 
to encourage agricultiu'e, and make his kingdom flourim. 
The manner too, in which the royal revenues were raifed, 
was not oppreflive to the fubjecl. T he proviflon for the 
monarch was a part of the territory appropriated to bis ufe. 
The wars in v/hich they engaged became another fource of 
their wealth. The tributes were exa<Sfced pnly from the 
conc|uered nations ; and Darius was the firft who, after 
many precautions, impofed a tax upon his own fubjedts. 
The manner of living, alfo, in the times we are now con- 
templating, was Ample and moderate. Magnificence and 
fplendor were viewed as the appendages of empire, and con- 
fined to public works, to temples and to palaces. Fhatir 
wars, too, though dreadful, were not lafting. Hence Afia 
was populous and flourifhing, under the Aflyrians, Medes, 
and Perfians, notwithftanding the wars it fuliained, and the 
revolutions it underwent. 

Tht hiftory of the arts in Afia, both in ancient and in 
modern times, prefents us with a very fingular appearance. 
Ill the firfl ages, they made a progrefs which aftonifties us 
by its rapidity; but having attained a certain ftage, they make 
no further advances. While the Europeans are continually 
improving and ftriking out new inventions, the Afiatics con- 
tinue at the lame point from which they fet out. The arts 
and fciences, though cultivated from the carlieft times, have 
never been carried to any degree of peife6lion. Notwith- 
ftanding their ftudy of aftronomy, they could never calculate 
an eclipfe ; although they bent their genius to archite£lure, 
they never invented the method of calling an arch. In 
poetry the fame tropes and figures* conftantly recur. In 
painting, we find a continual repetition of given forms. 
All human improvements flopped in a certain llagc of 
their career. 


^ Logan. 
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CHAR VII. 

Of Syria,— Palfi^ie-^j^nd the Jcu.\(l} Nation* 

S YRIA, which comprehends a great prrt of Lower Afla, 
is a delightful and f -rriie countiry, in> uralJy abounding 
in palm-trees, yielding the cho'cell dates, : :id producing, by 
culture, corn, wine, raid oii. It is agietvLly diverfified with 
hills and vallies, and v/aihed in its whrdL extent by the fea, 
\vhich, with refrediing breezes from the mountains Liba- 
nus and Antilibanus, whf fe lofty fummils arc frequently co- 
vered with fnow, moderates the heat of the climate. 

Of Syria, in early times, we have better information, than 
of any other region on the face of the globe. Here we find 
men living as iiearly as poffiblc, in a Hate of nature, with- 
out any legal inftitutes, under the fathers of families, and 
heads of tribes **. Yet here v/e difeover no traces of that 
unfeeling barbarifm, and brutal liceiUioufiefs, which poc(S 
have feigned, and credulous hiflorians and philofophers adopt- 
ed, concerning the manners cf rnnnkiind in fuch a ftate. 
Here we find children obedient to their parents, and fervants 
to their m afters ; fubje6ts fharing with their chief all deli- 
berations refpcibliiig general intcreft f ; leagues folemnly 
ratified, and faithfully obferved ; marriages contracted from 
love and from family connexion J ; the fanCtity of matrimo- 
nial engagements held in the higheft reverence ; the Jofs of 
female virtue thought worthy of death § ; and aduJtry confi- 
dered as a crime that called for the vengeance of Heaven. 

In Syria, during thofe early times, wc fee religion appear- 
ing in ks moft amiable and fimplc form : one God, the cre- 
ator of all things, every where adored, v/ithout images, al- 
tars, or an eftablifhed priefthood ; equal purity in faith and 
worth ip, principle and praCficc. But in proportion as wealth 
and luxury kicreafed among the Syrian tribes, their religion 

f rew more fenfual. Like all eaftern nations they became ad- 
iCted to the worfhip of the heavenly bodies, and prieftcraft 
employed images, and the whole apparatus of delufive fu- 
perftition to attraCl: the devotion of the people. They 
ieem to have had, as early as the days of Mofes, moveable 
tabernacles, vocal ftatues, and whatever could iinpofe upon 
the credulity of the vulgar j|. • 

• G^ie^s, cb. xiii. -J- cli. xxiii. 

Gtnehs, cti. xair. § Geatlis, ch. xxxvii. 

I Seiden. 
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Corruption of manners neceflarily followed the corrup- 
tion of religion ; for corrupt religion can find an apo- 
logy, or an expiation for every crime that does not claQi with 
its own interefisk The manners of the Afiyrians accord- 
ingly appear to have been deeply corrupted, when Mofes led 
the Hebrews toward their frontiers ; and to have continued 
fo in confequence of the corruptions of religion for almoft 
two thoufand years^. 

The early part of the hiftory of the Hebrews is related in 
the firft book of Mofes, with fimplicity and mmutenefs. 
There we meet with an exadl: piefiure of ancient manners in 
the lives of the patriarchs, of Abraham, Ifaac, and Jacob. 
The ftory of Jofeph and his brethren is a mafler-piece in its 
kind. It owes all its impre/five power to the fimplicity of 
the language, and the affedling fituation it reprefent?. Thefe 
are natural beauties not to be equalled by the utmoff efforts 
of art. 

^ In the courfe of the narration, we are led with the Ifraelites 
into Egypt, where they increafe fo rapidly in wealth and 
numbers> as to excite the envy, jealoufy, and fears of the 
natives. Rigorous meafures were therefore adopted with re- 
gard to them. Come,’^ faid the rulers of the country. 
Let us deal wifely with the children of Ifrael, left they 
‘‘ multiply, and it come to pafs, that when there falleth out 
any war, they join alfo unto our enemies and fight againft 
** us.'^ According to thefe ideas of policy, their burdens 
were doubled ; their lives were made bitter with hard fer- 
vice ; and at length ah order was iffued, charging them to 
drown all their male offspring. But the God of their fathers 
raifed up for them a deliverer, who refeued them from cru- 
elty, and brought them out of the land of bondage. 

In the journey of thefe people through the wildernefs, be- 
fides maiw other proofs of divine favour, they receive from 
their illuftrious guide a fyftem of religion and laws, under 
the faneftion of the Deity, and not unworthy of it. The 
Mofaic code, though the moft ancient upon record, contains 
the foundeft maxims of legiflative wifdom. It is an admi- 
rable fummary of our duty to God, and to man ; and en- 
forces the obfcrvance of that 4uty by the ftrongeft motives of 
gratitude, hope, and fear. It diredis our adoration to one 
God, the author of all bleftings ; it commands us to reve- 
rence his holy name ^ ^d^4pnounces the rnoft dreadful curfe 
againft thofe who may trihsfer to idols, or to the creature, 

* Lucian. 
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that worftip which is due only to the Creator. In order € 0 f 
prevent thefe fatred obligations from being forgotten^ it or- 
dains a fabbath every week, to be fet aparc^ for reft and for 
.pious meditation on tne works of the Almighty. It holds 
out length of days as the reward of filial rerpe<ft, which 
ftrengthens the ties of blood, promotes domeftic happinefs^ 
and begets an early habit of fubmiffion to Civil order. Four 
of its ftatutes, Thou Jhalt not kiU^ thou Jhalt not commit aduU 
tery^ thou Jhalt not Jhal^^ thou Jhalt not bear J'alfe witnefsy 
compreh'end in a few words the principles of univerfal jurif- 
pruclence. They have formed the bafis of criminal law 
among all civilized nations^, and though fbmetimes varied in 
their application by circumftances, yet unaltered in their ob- 
ject, they are as efTential to the good order of fociety as the 
four elements to the fyftem of nature. They conclude with 
an admonition againft co*i/etoufnefs^ the main-fpring of frauds 
violence and rapine ; the incentive to the commiflion of every 
crime before fo ftrongly prohibited. 

But notwithftanding all the efTential precepts of piety and 
virtue were included in the ten commandments, Mofes found 
it neceflary to enter into minuter details. Scnfible of the 
extreme ignorance and perverfenefs of the nation under his 
care, he omitted nothing which he thought might tend to in- 
form their minds, to regulate their conduct, to corredf their 
vicious propenfities, and to promote their wclfiire and fecurity. 
He even laid down rules for their diet, for the prefervation 
of their health, and for the treatment and curcof fuch difeafes 
as they were moft liable to. After having led them through 
many difficulties and dangers, within view of the pro- 
mifed land, he began to feel his approaching difTolution. It 
was the fondeft wifh of his heart to compleat his arduous 
tafk, and to go over with his people into the goodly pofTef- 
fions, defigned for them beyond Jordan. But he chearfully 
fubmitted to the divine will. He called all ifrael together to 
receive his laft inftrudfions and his bleffing. He had before 
fccured their concurrence in the appointment of a fucceffor* 
He had alfo taken care to have fair copies of his laws mad« 
out, and committed to fhe proper guardians of them. He 
now made the whole aflembly renetv the folemn covenant 
between them and their God-; and in the plaineft and moft 
forcible manner pointed out to them the certain rewards of 
their obedience, and the aftured puni/hmentof their apoftacy. 
Having then given his prophetic bleffing to the feveral tribes,, 
he wcat up to Mount Nebo,. whence he ^,yiew of the 
land which had been promifed to the poftedty of Abraham.^ 
^ ‘ There 
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There he died, and was gathered unto his people^ in the year 
before Chrift I451. 

The hiifory the Jews is continued by other facred wri- 
ters through a Icxng period of above a thoufand years from the 
death of hlofes* The plan he laid down for the conqueft of 
Paleftine was executed by Jofliua. 

Th 5 heads of the Syrian kingdoms, principalities, or 
townfhips, having chofen no common leader, nor digeffed 
any regular plan of defence, though they knew the Hebrews 
had been long hovering on their frontier, feveral of thofe 
petty kingdoms, on both Tides Jordan, were fubdued, and 
the inhabitants put to the fword, before any league' waS 
formed for oppofing the cruel invaders. At laff, however, 
threatened with utter extirpation, a general alliance was con- 
certed among the remaining kings between Jordan and the 
Tea; but Jofliua, by forced marches, falling twice unex- 
pedfedly upon thccombincd army, routed it with great llaugh- 
ter. Moft of the inhabitants, except thofe v^ho re£dcd in 
tmpregnable cities along the coalt, were put to the fword, or 
compelled to fly. Their polTcflions were divided among the 
tribes of Ifrael ; and thus the vi6i:orious Hebrews fettled in 
the fouthern part of Syria, flill known by the name of Pa- 
leffine. 

But they did not continue long attentive to the inftitutions 
of their great law-giver. They fell into a^wilacy and confu- 
iion. They were alternately torn by intelline wars, or re- 
duced to temporary bondage by the people w'hom they had 
before conquered. When relieved from a foreign yoke, 
they commonly became fubyed: to the more grievous op- 
preflions of domellic tyranny. But in the various changes 
of their manners and fortune, it is remarkable that fonic of 
their grofl'eft idolatries, as well as their fev||pft alHidtions, 
took place, when tlie civil power and the autbority of the 
priefthood were united in the fame perfon* 

Mofes, who mu ft have ften when in Egypt, the abufes 
which arofe from trufting the priefts with too much power, 
very wifely feparated the fcicerdotal from the civil jurifdidlion. 
The minifters of religion were not allowed to interfere in fc- 
cular concerns ; their duties were confined to the worOiip of 
God ; and their authority extended no farther than to take 
cognizance of fuch offences or trefpaffes as were connected 
with that worfhip The care and direction of all other mat- 
ters were committed to the elders of the people. Thefe ad- 
miniftered juftice under the controul of a fuprenie ruler, eni- 

♦ Univerfal Hiftory. 
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phaticalljr called a judge^ in whom all power, civil and mf- 
litary, was veiled ; and who was to be obeyed as the vicege- 
rent .of God himielf. How the high prie^ came to invade 
the latter prerogative is not recorded in fcripture; and 
though the gradual encroachment may be eafily accounted ' 
for, we chuie rather to imitate the filence of holy writ on 
that fubjetSl, and to attend only to the detail of fadls.*" 

When the government of the Jews had continued in the 
form prefcribed by Mofes, under twelve fucceilive judges, 
Eli, the high-pried, united in himfelf thofe fundlions and 
powers, which before had been kept diilin6l. He does not 
appear, however, to have been properly qualified for either 
office. We find him as incapable of leading armies into the 
field, as of rellraining his people from idolatry at home. His 
own two fons availing themfclves of his weaknefs, fet the ex- 
ample of profligacy to the whole nation. They are charac- 
terized in the firfl book of Samuel as the Tons of Belial, who 
knew not God ; who behaved lb fcandaloully, during the fa- 
crifice, as to make men abhor the offering of the Lord. 
fond father, though informed of their abominations, ffill 
continued them in authority under him. He told them, in- 
deed, that it was no good report he had heard of them, in 
making the people to tranfgrefs ; but fuch fort of reproof 
was not likely to check thofe young reprobates in the career 
of diffipation. The nation was involved in their guilt and 
their pujiifliment. Under Eli, who judged Ifrael forty years, 
the Jews loft their courage, as well as all religion and vir- 
tue; and were kept in fubjedlion by the Phililtines. They 
made fome feeble attempts to recover their liberty, but were 
always defeated. At one time having brought the ark of the 
covenant into the camp, as if that was to inlurc fuccefs to a 
debauched, cpj^rdly, and idolatrous army, they were rout- 
ed with great ilaugluer. The two fons of Eli were among 
the flain ; and the ark was carried off by the vi6lorious ene- 
my. The news of this difafter put an end to the old mart's 
life, and his ill-exercifed authority. 

After fo terrible an overthrow, in which the Jews loft 
thirty thoufind footmen, they remained for fome years at the 
mercy of the Philiftines, till Samuel rofe, their prophet and 
their judge, who brought back the people toafenfe of their 
duty, and foon refto; ed the departed glory of Ifrael. Their 
enemies were difeomfited in their turn; and the people hav- 
iug recovered the ciJies and coaft which had been taken from 
the?n in former wars, began to enjoy the comforts of peace. 
To fecure the continuance of thole bleffings, Samuel was 
unwearied in the adminiftration of juftice. He took cir- 
cuits 
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cults from year to year in different parts of the country, 
io judge the peoy)le5 and to redrefs their grievances. When 
age rendered him unequal to the difeharge of fuch laborious 
iluties, he made his two fons judges over Jfrael. But they 
did noUwalk in his ways ; they turned afide after lucre \ tiiey 
took bribes and perverted judgment* The elders of the na- 
tion therefore came to Samuel ; remonftrated with him on 
the degeheracy of his fons ; and infifted upon having a king 
to judge them, to go before them, and to fight their battles. 
Me folemnly protefted againft the meafure. He warned them 
of all the oppreflive confequences of a kingly government, 
but to no purpofe % and was at length obliged to comply 
with their importunities. 

The advancement of Saul to the regal dignity was the'fe- 
cond change made in the conftitution as eftablifhed by Mo- 
les. According to his phui, the commonwealth was fuppofed 
to-,be a Theocracy \ that is, to be placed under the imme- 
diate command and dire< 5 hion of God ; the people acknow- 
ledged no other king : they paid refpeeJi to the priefhs as the 
fuperintendants of his worfhip ; and they yielded obedience 
to the judges, as the interpreters of his laws, and the dele- 
gates of his power. The fucceflion to the priefthood was 
fixed, beina: made hereditary in a particular family; but the 
office of ruler, or judge, being feemingly left to God’s ap- 
pointment, and neither determinable by the choice of the 
people, nor by lineal defeent, left a door open to ambi- 
tion, violence, and intrigue. Mofes prevented any difhur- 
bance by naming and conlecrating a fucceffor in his own life- 
time. 

After the death of Jofhua, inteffinc divifions, or rather a 
fpirit of luff and rapine, threw the nation into a ftateof anar- 
chy. As this expofed them to the inroads of their hoftile 
neighbours, military merit and fuccefs were regarded as fure 
marks of the divine approbation; and conferred upon any 
perfon fo diftinguifhed, the title and authority of judge. Gi- 
deon was one of thofe who obtained many fignal vieSfories 
over the Phiiiflines, and loaded his followers with iheir fpoils. 
The Jews, out of gratitude, offered to make him and his 
j|X)fterity rulers over them. His reply was, ^ I'he Lord 

fhall rule over you.’^ But though he declined the name, 
he retained the power ; and procured for hwnfelf the moft va- 
luable part of the fpoils. His natural fon waded to the in- 
heritance through a torrent of blood*. We are not told 
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when attempting to throw ofF the yoke, he fell a facrifice to 
the Aflyrian monarch’s refentmenL An army was fent into 
Judea, who wafted the whole country; led three thoufand 
and twenty-three of the inhabitants captive ; and having put 
Jchoiakim to death, they gave him, to ufe the^exprcflion of 
the prophet, the burial of an afs, that is to fay, they left his 
dead body expofed to the heat in the day time, and to the 
froft in the night 

The fon and fucceflbr of Jehoiakim, was not terrified by 
his father’s fate, from treading in the fame fteps. The par- 
ticulars of his wickednefs are not deferibed by the facred hif- 
torians : it is oiity faid, that he did what was evil in the fight 
of the Lord, according to all that his father had done, Hav- 
ing given feme offence to Nebuchadnezzar, that formidable 
enemy marched in perfon a fecond time againft Jerufalem ; 
and regardlefs of the young king’s fubmiflions, he ranfacked 
the temple, the palace, and the city. He carried off not only 
the treafures, but the greateft part of the inhabitants ; all tha 
craftfmen and fmiths ; all that were ftrong and fit for war^ 
every body famed for (kill, might, valour, or wifdom, be- 
fides the king, his mother, his wives, and his whole court. 
In ftiort, none were left behind but the moft wretched and 
worthlefs, over whom the captive king’s uncle, Zedekiah, 
was appointed governor. An unfuccefsful confederacy againft 
the Affyrian tyrant, into which he entered with fome of the 
neighbouring princes a few years after, -haftened his ruin, 
and the total deftrueftion of his city. It was befieged a third 
,time; and Zedekiah, in an unfortunate attempt to make his 
efcape by night, with his family and guards, fell into the 
hands of the enemy. His children were butchered in his 
prefence, and his own eyes ,were ,thcn put out, that no ob- 
ject, fays an ingenious annofatot, obliterate the idea of that 
bloody fdsne. The city being taken and pillaged, all its 
buildings were burnt to the ground; the walls and fortifica- 
tions were demolifhed ; and all the furviving Jews, except 
fome vine-dreffers and hufbandmen, were tranfported to Ba- 
bylon, to be there employed in hard labour with the reft of 
their captive brethren, in the year before Chrift, 588. 

The galling yoke of bondage feems to have brought the 
Jews to a fenfe of their duty, and of their part violations of 
it. Unable to refift the ftrong arm of man, they placed their 
foie confidence in Ood. Neither promifes nor threats 
could make them abandon bis worfhip, or bow the knee tq 

* Jeremiah, ch. xxii. 
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idols. Three fcorce and ten years they remained in captlviy. 
At length the great having conquered Babylon, (et 

them at liberty, and ilTued a decree, by which they wer^ per- 
mitted to return to their own country, and to rebuild their 
city and temple. He alfo gave them all the facred utenfils, 
which Nebuchadnezzar had brought away fron Jerufalem; 
and ordered that the expences of creeling the houfe of God, 
according to the plan he laid down, (h >uld be paid out-ofthc 
royal treafury. Such of the Jews as preferred Itaying in their 
prefent places of refidence, were allowed to do fo, and to 
make what contributions they plcafed to tlie holy edifice. 
Great numbers remained at Babylon; but thofe who return- 
ed to Jerufalem, fet about the work with alacrity and vigour. 
Its progrefs received a temporary check through the intrigues 
of their enemies, and the caprice of Cyrus’s immediate fuc- 
ceflbrs; but in the beginning of the reign of Darius, the for- 
mer decree in favour of the Jews was ratified ; and many 
new claufes were added for their eficdlual alliftance and fecu- 
rity. A particular charge was given to the governors of Sy- 
ria and Samaria, not only to prevent any farther obftruffion 
of the works, but to furnifh fupplies out of the tribute of thofe 
provinces, for carrying it on with greater difpateh. It was 
farther declared, that if any one fhould prefume to aft con- 
trary to thefe in{lru(5tions, his houfe fhould be pulled dovwi, 
and he himfelf hanged on a gallows, made of the* timber. In 
three years after the date of this decree the temple was finifhed. 

Darius continued to manifelt his kindnefs for the Jews 
during the remainder of his long reign. Their privileges 
were confirmed to them by his fon Xerxes ; and they role to 
ftill higher favour under Artaxerxes, the Ahafuerusof Scrip- 
ture, through the influence of his queen Efther, a Jewefs, 
and through the fervices of her uncle jVJordecai, who had 
difeovered' a plot againft the king’s life. It ^vas from this 
king that Ezra obtained very liberal donations,|j||) be applied 
to the fervice of the temple ; and full powers to govern the 
Jews as the wifdom of God fhould dired: him. The like 
commiflion was alfo granted to Nehemiah, who rebujlt the 
walls of Jerufalem, and reformed many abufes both in dhurch 
and ftate. After thefe two, we hear no more of any gover-^ 
nors of Judea. The country was probably made fubjedt to 
the governor of Syria, from whom the high priefts might 
immediately derive their authority. Sn this flatc were the 
Jews, about 409 years before the Chriftian sera. ’ 

From this time we may aferibe the greatJ^fi- part of thofe 
inisfortunes that befcl their nation, to a fet. of men who af- 

pired. 
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J>ired to the (acredotal dignity, more through ambition and 
avarice, than any zeal for their religion. 

Jofephus gives us a fignal inftancc of this trtith. About 
the thirty-fecond year of Artaxerxes Mnemon, Johanan fuc* 
needed his father Joiada in the priellhood. Bagofcs, governor 
'of Syria and Phoenicia, having contradfed an intimate friepd- 
(hip with Jelhua, the brother of Johanan, had proinifed him 
a grant of the pricfthood a few years after Johanau’s invefti- 
ture. Jeftiua coming to Jerufalem, had an interview with 
his brother in the inner-court of the temple, and acquainting 
him with the intention of the governor, the difpute arofe to 
fuch a height betwixt them, that Jefhua was killed by his 
brother. Bagofes immediately repairing to the place, iip^ 
braided the Jews, in the fevereft terms, for making fhambles 
of the temple of their God. He then offered to enter into 
the holy place, but being oppofed by the priefts, he afked 
them in an angry tone, whether they thought his living body 
more impure than the dead carcafe which lay there ? and with- 
out waiting for an anfwer, forcibly entered. Being fully in- 
formed of the fadf, he impofed a heavy fine upon the temple, 
which continued for feven years, till the death of Artaxerxes, 

In the fourth year of the reign of Darius Codomannus, 
Alexander "the Great intending to befiege Tyre, fent to Jad- 
dua the high prieft, demanding that fupply ofprovifions from 
the Jews, which they were wont to pay to the Perfians. 
Jaddua modeftly excufed himfelf from complying with hi^ 
demands, alledging, that his oath of fidelity to Darius did 
not permit him to transfer that tribute to an enemy. Alex- 
ander, provoked at this refufal, had no fooner completed the 
reduction of Tyre, than he marched immediately to jerufa- 
lem with the intention of punifhing the Jews, who, in the 
mean time, implored the proteftion of God, and by their 
prayers, facrifices, and other afts of humiliation, obtained a 
gracious propife from him, that he would protect his temple 
and people from approaching calamity. Jaddua was direded 
• in a dream to go and meet the threatening conqueror in his 
pontifi^l robes, at the head of all his priefts in their proper 
habits ; and attended with the 1*611 of the people drefied in 
white garments. He accordingly obeyed next mornings and 
Alexander no fooner approached him, than he was feized with 
l*ich an awful refpe< 9 :, that he advanced towards him and em- 
braced him with a religpious kind of veneration, to the great 
furprife of all that attended him. Parmenio, with his ufual 
freedom, venturing to alk the king the reafon of this unex- 
iwfted behaviour, was anfwered, that he paid this refpea not 
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to the priefl*, but to his God; for when he was filled with 
anxiety about the event of his Afxatic expedition, that very 
perfon, in that very habit, appeared to him in a dream at Dium 
in Macedonia, and encouraged him to pafs boldly over into 
Afia, promising that God would give him the empire of the 
Perfians. He then gave orders to march on to Jerufalem^ 
and was attended thither by the high prieft and his retinue, 
and condudted to the temple, where he caufed a great number 
of vidlims to be offered to the God of the Jews. Upon his 
departure, he granted the Jews the freedom of their country, 
laws, and religion, and exempted them every feventh year 
from paying any tribute. 

With Alexander died the profperous ftate of the Jews, 
their country being fuccellivcly invaded, and themfelves cap- 
tivated by the Syrians and Egyptians. In Ptolemy Philadel-: 
phus, however, they found a protedlor. As he was a great 
lover of learning, and was forming a noble library at Alex-* 
andria, he endeavoured to oblige them as much as poffible, in 
order to obtain from them a copy of the facred books to bo 
tranflated into Greek, and depofited among the itnmenfe 
number of volumes, which he had procured from all parts of 
the world. 

A learned prelate ^ fuppofes this verfion, which is com- 
monly known by the name of the Septuagint^ to have been 
made in the feventh year of that monarch’s reign. The name, 
of the Septuagint was given to it, becaufc, according to the 
Jews, there were feventy-two perfons concerned in the tranf- 
Jation, and that the verfions made by each of them feparate 
apartments, miraculoufly agreed without the difference of a 
fingle word. This ftory, however, with feveral other fabulous 
Circumftances mentioned by ancient writers, is fufficiently 
confuted by modern critics. 
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Of the Pkeenitians. 

CHAP. VIII. 


the Pheeniciam — Their Religion. — Arts. - — Sciences. 
ManufaSiures. — Lmiguage — and Commerce^ — Of Scythia, 

Its great extent.-^Chara^er and Ctijloms of the Scythians. 
^Their valour^ and mode of ratfing Soldiers. 

I T is univerfally agreed, that the ancient Phoenicians were 
a branch of the Canaanites, who changed their original 
name to avoid the ignominy of the curfe denounced on their 
progenitor*. They were governed by kings, and their ter- 
ritory included the kingdoms of Sidon, Tyre, Aradus, Bcry- 
lUs, and Byblus, In this they imitated the primitive govern- 
ment of their forefathers, who, like the other Canaanites, 
Were under many petty princes, to whom they allowed the 
ibvereign dignity, referving to themfelves the natural rights 
and liberties of mankind. By their hiftory it appears, that 
even the kings of Sidon and Tyre, when in their zenith, 
were far from being uncontroulaole. 

The Phoenicians were of opinion, that the beginning of all 
'things was a dark breathing air, or gale of darkfome breath, 
and turbid chaos, obfeure as night, Thefe were infinite, and 
without end of duration. But when this fpirit of breath fell 
in love with its own principles, and a mixture enfued, that 
mixture was the fouree of all creation f . 

In the infancy of their ffate, the Phoenicians, as well as the 
reft of their kindred, doubtlefs worfhipped the true God, whom 
they called Baal^^ or Lord. By degrees, however, degenerat- 
ing to the deification and worfliip of dead men, they became 
idSaters ; and how far they retained a due fenfe of the true 
God, in their multifarious idolatry, it is not eafy to determine, 
Amidft their endlefs polytheifm, they could not have a proper 
notion of the Supreme Being. 

In arts, fciences, and manufeSures, the Phcenicians greatly 
excelled. The Sidonians, under which denomination it was 
ufual to comprehend all the Phcenicians, were of a very happy 
genius. Arithmetic and aftronomy either took their rife 
among them, or were brought by them to great perfection. 
Thofe excellent fcienccs, as well as their letters, were after-r 
wards introduced into Greece. In early ages, they made phi- 
lofoph'y th^lr ftudy. A o idonian, whofe name was Mofehus, 
Wught the doCtrine of atoms before the Trpjan war; and Ab- 

« Bochart. f Sanchoniathon. 
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domenus of challenged Solomon, the wifeft of men, by 
the fubde qucftions he propofed to him In latter ages alfo, 
both Tyre and Sidon produced their philofophers. Boethus 
and Diodatus were natives of Sidon, Antipater and Apollonius ' 
of T yre. ; 

The Phoenician language, which was common to the other^ 
C^naanites, was a dialedl of the Hebrew. 

However eminent they were for their learning and fkill in 
the fciences, it is however probable they excelled much more 
in the labours of the hand, than in thofc of the head. The 
glafs of Sidon, the purple of Tyre, and the exceeding fine, 
finen they manufa(^ured, were fiimous to a proverb. For 
their extraordinary fkill in working of metals, in hewing of 
timber and ftone; in a word, for their perfetS knowledge of 
what was folid, great, and ornamental in archite<5lure, we need 
only confider the large fhare they had in eredling and decora- 
tijig the temple of Jerufalem, under their king Hiram. So 
remarkable were they for their proficiency in the arts, that 
whatever was elegant or pleafing, either in apparel, veffel^ 
or toys, was dlftinguifned, by way of eminence, with the epi- 
thet of Stdonicin, 

When we confider them as merchants, they may be faid 
to have engrofled, for a long time, all the commerce of the 
weflern world. As navigators, they were the boldeft and 
mofl experienced. With regard to difeoveries, for many ages 
they had no rivals. As planters of colonics, they did fa 
much, that it is furprifing how they could furnifh fuch fup- 
plies of people, and not wholly depopulate their fmall territory, 
which was little more than the flip of ground between mount 
Libanus and the fea. They were at firft, perhaps, furnilhcd 
with caflcrn and other commodities by the Syrians, as the 
produdlions of their own country would not be confiderable. 
Perceiving, by degrees, how acceptable thefe commodities 
would be in foreign parts, they turned all their thoughts to 
trade and navigation, being prompted by the great number 
of convenient harbours on their coafl:, and the excellent ma- 
terials for fhip-building on the neighbouring mountains. At 
the fame time, by applying themfefves to manufadlures, they 
quickly extended their commerce, and brought themfelves to 
be conlidcred as the flrft people of the earth for riches and 
fp lender, if not for power* 

By Scythia may be underftood %11 thofe northern coun-^ 
tries of Europe and Alia (now inhabited by the Danes, Norwe- 

* Menander. 
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Swedes, Ruffians, and Tartars, wfiofe inhabkan^^ 
ov'erturned and peopled tbs Roman empire, and continued To* 
late as the thirteenth century to iilue forth in large bodies, and 
mv^ expeditions, ravaging the more fouthern and fertile 
kingdoms of Europe j hence, by Sir William Temple, and 
<3?^ef hiRonans, they are termed the Northern H’tVe^ the 
Jidother of Nations^ the Stor£houfe of Europe. ^ 

Wc have no fyftem of the Scythian laws; yet, from the 
jtiftice, temperance, contempt of riches and luxury, and the 
iimple and primitive way of living which prevailed among 
&em, we may conclude, that they were not numerous. 
Though innured to labours, fierce in war, and of prodigious 
ftrength, yet they could fo well regulate their affe(5:ions, that 
Aeymadeno otherjufe of tlieir vidfories than to increafe their 
fkme. Theft, among them, was reckoned fo great a crime, 
and fo feverely puniftied, that they allowed their numerous 
Aocks to wander from place to place, without danger of lohng 
Aem*. Thefe they efteemed their greateft wealth, living 
upon milk, and cloathing themfelves with their fkiiis. Inftead 
of ufinghoufes, they conveyed themfelves to different pieces 
in covered waggons, which were capacious enough to carry 
their furniture for bedding, and for the kitchen. Gold, filver, 
diamonds, pearls, and other precious ftoiies, were as much 
defpifed by them, as they were cftecnicd by other nations. 
Thofe virtues, which the Greeks in vain endeavoured to at- 
tain by learning and philofophy, were natural to them ; lo 
much more effectual and advantageous was the ignorance of 
vice in the one, than the knowledge of \ irtuc in the othcr^. 

‘The Scythians are much celebrated by ancient writers for 
ftrengtb, valour, and conduct in vvarj. I'heir women were 
even inlpired with their warlike temper; and their youth 
were wont to drink the blood of the firft prifoncr they took§, 
and to prefent the heads of all the men taken by them in bat- 
tle to their monarch. The worth and merit of a man rifing in 
^ proportion to the number of enemies flain by him ; they ufed 
to preferve the fkins of the flain, to tan them, and then hang 
them to the horfes bridles, where they ferved both for tro- 
phies, and napkins to the owner. Their pride, or rather, 
barbarity, went fo far with fome of them, that they covered 
both their quivers and horfes, and fometimes decked their own 
bodies, with the fkins of the flain, nay, even turned theix 
fkulls into drinking cu^s Ij. 

* Juflui. f Herodotus. J Thucydides. 
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When the Scythians took the field, they muftered their 
fighting men, according to Herodotus, by making each man 
throw the hesfd of an arrow into one comqgn heap; and he 
gives us the following inftance of the largen<Ss of their armies. 
One of their kings, obferving the brazen heads of the arrow* 
thrown together at a mufter to form a large heap, caufed them 
to be melted, and caft into the form of a bowl, which, he fays, 
remained in his time, was fix inches thick, and contained 
fix hundred amphoras, that is fifty hogfiieads. 

Alinofi: all the Scythians feem to have negle61:ed agricul- 
ture. I'hey rather chofe to roam where they found the belt 
paliurc for their cattle, and contented themfelves with the 
fpoiitancous productions of the earth^. 

Their chief j iches and food confifting in their numerous 
herds, they entrufied the care of them to fhepherds, whofe 
rank was below that of the martial men, and who had fiaves 
and captives under them. Thefe moving about from pafture 
topaffurc, with the perfons and families that were unfit toga 
to the ^vars, chiefly lived upon honey, cheefe, and milk, and 
moi'c efpccially that of their mares; but their choiceft food 
was tbf' venifon they killed. 

I'he Scythians talked little, but in a concife and ftrong 
iTianner, cfpecially about their warlike affairs. When they 
travcl’cJ, they carried vnth them a certain compofition in 
finall pieces, h'ke pdls, one of which^j upon occafion, would 
yield fuflicier" nourhhmcnt for fcveral days. They likewife 
carried feme compofition for feeding their horfes, upon the 
ftrengtli of which they could travel ten or twelve days with- 
out eating or drinkingf* 


CHAP. IX. 

Of the early State of ‘Greece^ and the Siege of Troy* Of 
Grecian Colonization* 

E urope, though the leaft extenfive, is the moft 
celebrated quarter of the globe. Here man hath at- 
tained his chief excellence, and human nature appeared with 
the moll diftinguilhed lull re. The Ats which fupport life, 

* Hcrodftu^. t Pliny. 
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or adorn foclety, have been cultivated with the gfeateft fu'c- 
cefs5 and the fciences, whether civil or military, have been 
carried to the higheft perfedtion. Difplaying mankind as a 
fuperior fpecies, Europe, both in ancient and in modern times, 
hath held an afcendant over the other divifions of the world, 
Law* government, manners, the human genius, and the 
human chara£l:er, here prefent the moft varied, as well as^ 
hriliiant appearance. Thrice, within the records of hiftory* 
civil fociety, having advanced from rude beginnings to a high 
' degree of perfection, forms a fpeCfacIe the moft worthy to 
fill the hiftoric page, and employ the refearches of the phi- 
lofopher 

Greece is the moft eaftern part of Europe, fituated be- 
tween the Ionian and Egean feas, which feparate it from Afia. 
It was anciently divided into feveral provinces or kingdoms* 
and the fcene of many extraordinary events, which are rc-» 
.corded in hiftory, and efpecially rendered famous by the writ^ 
ings of the poets. 

The Aborigines of Greece* like the firft inhabitants pf * 
every country, were compofed of favage tribes, who wandered 
in the woods without government or laws. I 'hey were clad 
in the /kins of wild beaftsj they retreated for ftielter to rocks 
and caverns; lived cn wild fruits and raw flefl}, and devoured 
the enemies whom they flew in battle. According to the 
ufual form of human affairs, the life of fhepherds fucceeded to 
that of ravages. The fpontaneous fertility of Greece fatisfied 
its paftoral poflefTors, who, with their flocks or herds, roved 
from fpot to fpot, as its beauties or conveniences invited- 
While one people, in their incurfions for plunder, over-ran 
another, and the couiitj y frequently changed its inhabitants, 
Attica, exempted from conqueft and change, became the re-^ 
fidence of fettled tribes. The early hiftory of Greece, like 
the hiftory of all nations at a fimilar period, is involved in 
fiCfion and fable. Nor is this defeft to be regretted. A 
more attainable and more ufeful ftudy lies before us> to trace 
the caufes, and mark the fteps of the nrogrefsof the Greeks 
from rudenefs to refinement. 

The fabulous and heroic times of Greece conftitute what 
may be called the B^r/farous Sfafe in fociety; for when man 
begins to hoards and the idea of permanent pofleflion is in- 
troduced, the favage ftate ends, and what is called the Bar^ 
harous begins. It may not be improper to remark, that what 
other nations have regarded as the wafte and refufe of their 
annals, the Greeks, by their fine imagination, and the beauty 
• L'gan. 
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of their language, have made the poetic flory of the world. 
Independent tribes, without a fixed habitation; a chieftain 
deriving his power from the fvvord, yet uncontrouled by in- 
ferior chiefs; wealth confining in flocks and herds ; military 
expeditions for plunder and glory ; perpetual incurlions and 
depredations of rival tribes ; general diforder of lociety ; 
giants and demigods, that is oppreflbrs, and thofe who re- 
deemed the oppre/Ted, compofe the uniform hiftory of this 
period, Tacitus, in his Treatife concerning the manners of 
the Germans, delivers the theory; the Poems of Homer give 
the moft perfedt exemplification. 

A long period muft revolve, before troops of Barbarians 
become a civilized fociety. Particular circumftances in Greece 
threw additional circumftances in the way of refinement. 

Under the general name of Greece, was included feveral 
ftates or countries, into which it was divided ; namely, Epi- 
rus, Pelpponnefus, Hellas or Greece properly fo called, Thef- 
faiy and Macedonia. 

' Theflaly was the moft beautiful and fertile province of 
Greece, of a large extent, the feene of their moft early ac- 
tions, and was governed by its own princes. Of thefc princes 
the moft ancient was Deucalion (on of Prometheus, whom 
the poets feigned to have firft formed a man of the earth and 
water. In his time, are told, there was an univerfal de- 
luge ; and, according to the fable, Deucalion, confulting the 
oracle of Themis, how mankind might be renewed, was an- 
fwered, by throwing his mother’s bones behind his back. 
Whereupon he, and his wife Pyrrha, threw ftones over their 
Ihoulders, which became men and vromcn. 

Hellen, the fon of Deucalion, fucceeded him, and, having 
expelled the Pelafgi, or ancient inhabitants, gave his own 
name to the country, and the people were called Hellenes f* 
From his own two fons Doris and iFlolus, and his grandfon 
Ion, they were gradually diferiminated by the names of Dori- 
ans, jFlolians and lonians ; the three prime branches of the 
Grecian nation, whofe diftu< 3 : genius and manners gave 
rife to the three dialects of the Greek tongue. 

The arrival of the famous Egyptian adventurer, Danaus, 
in the kingdom of Argos, forms an important aera in the tra- 
ditional part of the hiftory of Greece. This happened in the 
year before Chrift 1510. To Danaus the Greeks were in- 
debted for many improvements. He taught the Argives to 
conftru<ft aquedudls, and fupplied their city plentifully with 
Water, from four fountains or refervoirs. He built the cita- 

* Strabo. f Parian Chronicle. 
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del of Argos, and he raifed the kingdom to fuch a pitch of • 
glory and profperity, by the introduction of arts and laws j^ 
among the people who owned his fway, that all the fouthern' 
Ct reeks bore for a time the name of Danai 

I'he hrlf inflitutions take their origin from violence and 
difordcr. The depredation and robbery committed m bar- 
barous times naturally lead to leagues and confederacies, for 
common fafety and deYence. Such an union among the five 
nations of Canada gave them an afeendant over one half of 
America. 

The firfl bond of union among the Greeks was the Conn-’ 
cil of Amphitlyons i or aflembly of the States General of 
Greece,, in the year before Chrift 1522^ From this aera, 
wc date the commencement of political life in Greece. Roam- 
ing tribes, refpeefing each other’s territory, began to fettle; 
and the hoflillty of neighbouring nations wore away.. New 
kingdoms were formed on all hands. The foundation of 
Athens^ Thebes, Argos, Corinth, and Sicyon, was laid. Ac- 
quiring frePa forces from their union, the Grecian States 
began Yo adt with concert, and to undertake diftant expedi- 
tions. 

The firft of thefe was the expedition of the Argonauts, a 
real event, though blended with fidfion. The Golden Fleece 
of Colchis, we are told, was its declared objedf ; but what 
we are to underftand by that Fleece, whether the fine wool* 
of the flocks of the country, fliecp-fkiits placed in the beds 
of river's to collecl gold duu, a rich treafurc carried to Col- 
chis in a velTel, with the figure of a gilded ram on her prow, 
or fome other metaphorical meaning, is altogether uncertain. 

A (hip, named Argo, was built on purpofe, and more com- 
pletely equipped than any former Grecian velfcl.. Jalbn, the 
commander, after encountering many dangers and difficulties, 
paiTed through the Euxine fea to Colchis. By the affiftance 
of Adedea, daughter of s, king of the country^ he ob”- 

.tained the treaSire,. and rei .ed into Greece with Medea, 
whom he married. 

Hercules, accompanied Jafon in this expedition.. In their 
paflage he delivered Hefionc, daughter of Laomedon, king ot 
'Froy, from a fea monfter, to which fhe had been expoJed ; 
and, as a reward for the fignal fervice, the king promifed 
him his daughtei* in marriage, and a prefent of horfes. In 
their return from Cokhfr, Hercules demanded of Laomedon 

^ Thucydides> j Parian Chronicle. 
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his promife, but being denied, he took the city of Troy, killed 
Laomedon, and made his own fon Priam king of the country. 

Priam rebuilt the city of Troy, He alio made it more 
defenfible by forts and batteri es^ and gave it the name of Per- 
gamus. Priam marriedTTecuDa,T?y whom he had many chil- 
dren^* Hecuba, when big with child, dreamed fhe fhould be 
delivered of a firebrand, which fhould reduce the city to afhes. 
Priam, to guard againfi: fo great mlfchief, ordered Paris, the 
new-born infant to be expofed on Ida; but, by his mother^s 
care and management, he v/as preferved, and brought up a- 
mong the fhepherds. Paris, after fome time, went into Greece, 
and brought away Helen, wife of Menelaus, king of Lace- 
dimon, the"' greateft beauty of the age. Upon this, the Gre- 
cians refolved on an expedition againft the Trojans and, 
after a fiege of ten years, facked the city of Troy, and, among 
the general daughter, Priam was (lain by Pyrrhus at the foot 
of an altar, after having reigned fifty-two years. He was 
the laft king of Troy. The taking of T roy, 1184 years 
before Chrift, is the moft celebrated epoch in Grecian hiftory. 

The principal aftors in the fiege were Hedfor, Paris, 
-^neas, Agamemnon, Menelaus, Achilles, UJyfles, and He- 
len. 

Hedfor was the eldeft fon of Priam and Hecuba, He 
married Andromache, daughter of Oetion, king of 7 Tebes. 
This prince commanded the army of the Trojans againft the 
Greeks. During the fiege of Troy, he exerted the greatelt 
bravery ; and, by his valour became the terror of his enemies. 
He was fiain by Achilles ; and his body, being faftened by 
the feet to his chariot- wheels, was drawn in triumph, by his 
order, three times round the walls of T roy. 

Paris, the younger fon of Priam and Hecuba, was edu- 
cated on Mount Ida, where Jupiter appointed him to decide 
the difpute between Juno, Pallas, arid Venus, which was the 
moft beautiful. Paris, before whom thefe goddefies appeared, 
gave a golden apple to Venus, as a determination in her fa- 
vour. This dccifion, in favour of Venus, drew upon him 
the malice of Juno and Pallas. He married the nymph QEiione 
on Mouqt Ida, who foretold him the evils he mould one day 
caufe. When the games were celebrated at T roy, he enter-- 
ed the lifts, and often carried the vicSIory from Hedtor his 
elder brother. At thefe games, Priam firft knew Paris to be 
his fon, and placed him in the rank whiAi of right belonged 
to him. He went into Greece, and brought from thence 
Helen, which occafioned the Trojan war, as is before men- 
tioned. Paris, being wounded by* Philoitetes, caufed him- 
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felf t6 be carried to CEnone, or Mount Ida, to be cured \iy 
her; but fhe, enraged that he had left her^^refufed to cure 
him. Before his death he faw himfelf the foie caufe of his 
country’s ruin. 

i^^ncas was a Trojan prince,, faid to be fon of AnchifeS and 
Venus. When the Greeks befieged Troy, he valiantly op- 
pofed them ! On their taking the city, he placed his father, 
with his houfhold gods on his back, and leading his fon Af- 
c.inius by the hand,, retreated, with what Trojan troops he 
could colle^SI, to Alexandria.. In the deftru£Iion of TVoy he 
loft his wife Creufa, daughter of Priam, and never knew what 
fate befel her. He afterwards failed into Epirus, and after 
many tempefts and ftorms at fea, landed at Carthage, where 
queen Dido becanie pallionately in love with him ; but, not- 
withftanding all her entreaties, JEncTis left Carthage, and 
went into Sicily. Here his father Anchifes died,, to"" whofe 
memory he eredled a magnificent monument. At length, 
after having long been the fport of the winds, he arrived in 
Italy, and married Lavinia, daughter of king Latinus, and 
fuccceded him in the government. He, with his fon Afeanius, 
founded there a new kingdom, and from him the Romans 
date their origin. The travels and misfortunes of this prince 
are the fubjeo: of that excellent poem of Virgil, which from 
his name, is called tlic iEneid. 

Agamemnon, kkig of Argos and Myccne, was a prince of 
great courage and prudence. He was appointed captain ge- 
neral of the expedition againft Troy. After taking that city, 
he returned home, and was killed by his wife Clytemneftra, 
and her paramour iEgifthus, with whom flie lived in adultery 
during his abfence. Agamemnon reigned fifteen years, and 
his death was revenged by his fon Oreftes, who killed both 
Clytemneftra and .^^gifthus. 

Meiielaus was the brother of Agamemnon, and king of 
Lacedaemon. He married Helen, whom Paris carried away 
from Greece, which gave rife to the Tojan war, in which 
he acquired great fame. This prince recovered his wife, and 
brought her to Lacedaemon, but lie died foon after his return 
home., 

Achilles was .another Grecian prince. Ion of Peleus and 
Thetie\. When an infant, his mother plunged him in. the 
.river Styx, whereby he became invulnerable in every part of 
his body, except the heel by which fhe held him.. In the 
Trojan he foon made it appear that he was the firft 
hero of Greece, and the terror of all their enemies. He was 
greatly difgufted that Agamemnon forced , his captive Brifeis 

from 
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ifrdm him, and retired to his tent. During his retirement, tlie 
'I'rojans always prevailed. At length Patroclus, his friend, 
♦being (lain by Hector, he laid afide all private refentment, 
returned to the battle, and revenged his companion’s death ; 
but at laft Paris (hot him in the heel with an arrow of which 
wound he died. 

UJyfles, king of the ifland Ithaca, and Ton of Laertes and 
Anjiclea, was the moft wife and politic of all the Grecians 
•that went to the fiege of Troy. This prince, by his wifdom 
and policy, was fuppofed to contribute more to the taking of 
that city, than the valour of any commander. After the de- 
flrucfion of Troy, on his return home, he ftruggled with 
adverfe fortune, and fulFered many toils and hardfliips by fea, 
before he arrived at Ithaca to his wife Penelope. 

Helen, the daughter of Tyndarus and Leda, was the moft 
f imed beauty of Greece. She was married to Menelaus king 
of Sparta, or Lacedxmon. Paris, fon of Priam, being fent 
from Troy to the court of Menelaus on an embafly, was re- 
ceived by him with great kindnefs and civility. Paris, how- 
ever, foon fell in love with his wife Helen, and, on his return 
to Troy, carried her away with him. This ungenerous 
adlion raifed the refentment of Menelaus, and his brother 
Agamemnon. They engaged all the princes of Greece to 
revenge the affront, and make it a national oaufe. This gave 
rife to the war between the Greeks and the Trojans, which 
at laft ended in the total deftru61:ion of Troy ; and Menelaus 
carried Helen back in triumph to Sparta. She again appears 
with all the dignity of a queen in the Spartan court ; and al- 
though ftie affeefs the chara<Sler of a penitent, we difeover 
the wanton through the fine difguife. She declares that 
her pleafed bofom glowed with fccrct joy, when Troy was 
f taken by the Greeks ; and that flie then was confeious of 
remorfe and fhame, for the efrefts of ih it difaftrous flame, 
kindled by the imperious Queen of Love, which forced her 
“ to quit her native realm But fhe lays no blame on Paris. 
She refpeefted Menelaus as a brave warrior, and a wortliy 
and indulgent bufband; but the libertine fon of Priam was 
the man of her heart. 

As foon as her hufband was dead, Helen retired to the 
ifland of Rhodes, where her relation Polyxo, caufed her to be 
put to death, bccaufe fhe had brought ruin to her country, 
^d been the occaflon of the lofs of an infinite number pf 
heroes. • 


* Homer’s OJyfTcy, lib. iv. 
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In the expedition againft T ro)^* the feparate armies of the 
feveral provinces were commanded by their own genprals. 
Agamemnon, being appointed commander in chief of the ex- 
pedition, aflemblcd the moft noted captains at iEgion, t 
town in Achaia, to concert meafures for carrying on the war. 
Xhey afterwards met, with their refpedlive quotas of men 
and ftiips, at Aulis, a fea port in Baeotia, Here they engaged 
by oath not to return, until they had either recovered Helen, 
or taken Troy. It is not certain, what thefe forces of the 
Greeks amounted to ; but the general computation is, that 
they confifted of more than a thoufand fhips, and an hundred 
thoufand men. 

To relate the minute particulars of this war would be too 
tedious, and perhaps not well grounded. It is the opinion of 
a venerable hiftorian *, that the Grecians did not lie before.^ 
Troy the firft nine years, but found employment enough to 
heat up and down the country, fpoiling and plundering all 
before them, till at laft they came to block up the capital 
cit^. 

The event of this fiege was for a long time uncertain, the 
Trojans not being inferior to the Grecians, either in number, 
or commanders. The chief of thefe were He6l6r, Paris, Dei- 
phobus, and Polydorus, Tons of Priam ; jiEneas, Antenor, 
and his Tons. Moft of the Grecian captains were wounded, 
ajid their cafe almoft defperate, when Patroclus obtained leave 
of Achilles, to march to their relief. After a fharp engage- 
ment, the Trojans were repulfed. Patroclus, however, be- 
ing killed by He61:or, Achilles, roufed at the death of his 
friend, laid afide all private refentment, and refolved to pufh 
on for conqueft and revenge. Accordingly, he renewed the 
light, and took twelve young men prifoners, whom he referv- 
ed be {lain as vidfims, at the funeral of his friend Patro- 
u He th en engaged with Hedtor, whom he defeated, and 
put to death. « I'hrough and through the neck palled the 
** eager- point of the deadly lance. 'Fhe fhades of death in- 
volved the hero. His fouly; leaving his graceful body, 
winged its flight to the invifible world f*’’ 

When Achilles had fpoiled the dead of all his arms, he thus 
began, ftanding in the midft of the Argives : “ O friends ! 
O leaders of Argos ! princes of the nations in arms ! now 
as the gods have fubdued this man beneath my deadly 
fpear ; this man^^ more deftrudfive to Greece than all the 
‘‘ fons of Troy combined ! now let us hafte in our arms, 
let us at once aflail the town, that we may learn the ftate 
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of the Trojans, and their prefent difpofition of foul ; whe- 
‘ ther, now that their hero is flain, they will abandon their 
lofty city ; or whether, though Hedtor has ceafed to live, 
they will ftill*maintain it**"’'. 

This fpeech Ws^didfated by found policy \ and if the coun- 
cil it offered had been followed, the Trojan capital, in all 
probatylity, would have been inftantly taken. But the foul 
of Achilles was little under the government of political pru- 
dence. He foon recoUedled, that at the fhips lay the mang- 
led Patroclus unburied. Him I lhall never negledf,** faid 
he, while life informs with motion my limbs.’^ He there- 
fore propofed that, inftcad of attacking Tl'roy, the youths 
of Achaia finging Pecans fhould return to their fHips. ^^^Let 
us drag the flain along, added he : we are covered with 
mighty renown. We have flain Hedlor, to whom the 
“ Trojans, over all their ffate, paid their vows, as to a pre- 
fent God.” 

fie fpoke, and formed, in his wrathful fouli a deed un- 
worthy of Hedfor. He bored his finewy ancles behind, 
and through them inferted a thong. To the car bie bound 
them aloft. The hero’s head dragged along the ground. 
Placing the arms in the feat, Achilles afeended his car. 
He lamed his .courfers to fpeed ; not unwilling they flew 
“ over the plain. The fand rofe in clouds around the dead ; 
his dark brown locks were trailed on the earth. His whole 
head, ffo graceful before, was now foiled with duff f !” 

His mother tore her “ hoary hair from the roots. She 
“ threw afar her fplendid veil.; loud rofe the fc reaming voice 
“ of her grief, when thus fhe beheld her foil. Deeply groan- 
“ ed his father ’beloved. The whole pegaip raifed one cry of 
“ woe. A general lamentation was fprfed over the tov/n. 
Not greater could tiieir forrow have'becn, had Ilion wrapt 
in flame, funk down to its bafe in their fight J.” 

Achilles could hardly be prevailed upon to return the dead 
body of Hc6lor for burial. He was almoft inexorable. Priam 
was obliged to ranfom it ; whilft, at the fame time, in the 
,moft fuppliant manner, he Vhus expreffed himfelf : 


Think of thy faflier, and this face behold, 

See him in me, as helpicfs, and as old, 

Though not fo wretched, there he yields to me, 
“ The firft of men in fovereign mifery *, 

Thus forc’d to kneel, thus groveling to embrace 
The fcourge and ruin of my realm tnd race, 


^ Horn. Illiad. lib. xxii. 
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*< Suppliant my children’s murd’rcr to implore, 

“ And kifsthofe hands yet recking with their gore.**^ 

The feveral articles of the ranfom are tf\TUS enumerated, 
in the laft book of the Iliad. ‘‘ Twelve beauteous robes, 
the venerable monarch withdfew from his ftores j twelve 
fingle mantles, of ample fize; twelve carpets, ^twelve 
“ cloaks j as many vefts of glofly blue; ten talents of the 
pureft gold ; two burnifhed tripods, and four caldrons. 
H He produced alfo a high laboured bowl, which Thrace, 
in folemn embafTy, had beftowed on the fovereign of 
** Troy. This valuable gift the aged king fpared not with-r 
in his lofty hall ; for much he wiflied, from his inmoft 
‘‘ foul to redeem his beloved fon.” 

Achilles, foon after, fell before the walls of Troy, by the 
hand of Paris ; who was alfo flain by Philo^letes. 

Notwithftanding the Trojans had loft, by the death of 
Hedlor, their chief fupport, they placed great confidence in 
their Palladium^i or image of Pallas. The oracle had told 
them, that the city fhould not be taken, whilft that image 
remained in it, Diomedes and Ulyffcs, however, having 
furprized and killed the keepers of the temple, carried away 
the image. The city at length, as it is generally related, 
was taken by the ftratagem of a wooden horfe, by the 
treachery of Sinon, fon of Sifyphus, a crafty Greek, who, 
by del u five arts, prevailed on the Trojans to receive into 
the city the Grecian horfe, in whofe belly lay concealed a 
riumber of Grecians, who in the night opened the gates, let 
in the Grecian armv^ and facked and burnt the city. A ju- 
dicious biftoriar*! ' bferves, on this occafion, That to 
confider this horfe, in the manner it is deferibed, crammed 
with men in ambufti, and thofe the chief of the army, muft 
argue very odd management oa both fides, cither that tfie. 
Grecians ftioulcl thus expofe themfelvcs, or th? Trojans 
^ admit them into the city.*'’ 

By whatever meaiiS it was or whataver Troy 

fufFered, the Grecians had no great reafon to boaft of their 
conqueft. Their lofs in the field was great ; their army 
was harafted and broken by the fatigues of a lopg war ; the 
flower of the nation was cut off in the Trojan plains ; and 
the miferable remains of a numerous army were expofed, on 
their return, to all the mifery of ftorms and fhipwreck. 
This misfortune was attributed to the impatience of Mene- 
laus, who, having recovered Helen, was immediately for 
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putting to fea. Their fleet was difperfed ; fome were 
drowned, and others driven upon foreign coafts* Thofe 
who reached the Grecian fliore, on their arrival at home, 
found nothing but difappointment and defpair. Expelled by 
new factions, which had fprung up during their abfence, 
the warriors of Troy wandered from place to place in quei^ 
of neV habitations, and addicted themfelves to a predatory 
life.* The Trojans, who furvived the deftrudfion^of their 
country, lived in a fimilar manner. The concourfe of all 
thefe events produced a nurfery of pirates and robbers, who, 
for many years, troubled the repofe of the Teas and of the 
continent. Society went back to the period of barbarity, 
the games ceafed, and Greece remained in a ftate of mourn- 
ful tranquillity, 

Agamemnon, foon after his return from Troy, was mur- 
dered, as is mentioned above, by ^gifthus and Clytemnef- 
tra. iEgifthus ufurped the kingdom and reigned feven years# 
At length, Oreftes, fon of Agamemnon, who had been ba- 
nifhed to Phocis, on his return home, flew them both, and 
recovered his flithcr’s dominions. This prince enjoyed a 
long reign, with great extent of dominion. He made him- 
felf mafl:er of Argos, the capital of Peloponnefus, and hav- 
ing married Hermione, the daughter of his uncle Menclaus, 
king of Lacedasmon, on his death, he added the kingdom 
of Sparta to his other dominions. Orefles died after a reign 
of feventy years, and was fucceeded by his fon Tifamenus; 
but he v/as fooh expelled by the Heraclidae, or defeendants of 
Hercules, who, about eighty years after the deflrudfion of 
Troy, claimed Argos as their birth-right, as well as Sparta 
and Meflina, in the year before Chrift 1 1 04. 

This revolution in Peloponnefus was followed by a general 
, commotion. The nations, v/ho were firfl: attacked, threw 
themfelves upon their neighbours. The people, impelled 
by one another, fought for new eitablifhmcnts. I'he Tro- 
jan war had made them acquainted with Afia Minor, which 
flow ofFered an afylum^to the wandering tribes. The 
Acheans, expelled from Laconia by the Dorians, firft fettled 
in thefe new abodes, fixed their habitation between Ionia 
and Myfia, and gave the whole country the name of jEolia, 
from their anceflor iEolus. 

The lonians, compelled to quit Peloponnefus, took refuge 
in Attica ; but multiplying to fucli a d^rcc that the country 
could not maintain them N ileus, the ion of Codfus, con- 
idiuikd them to Afia. They fettled in a region that was bound- 
ed 
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<ed by and by Lydia, and called the whole country by 

the name of Ionia. 

The third colony, which palTtxI at this period frorji 
"Greece to Afia, was compofed of Dorians, who, dlHatisfied 
tVith Megara*, which had been allotted to them, eltablifticd 
themfelves in that part of the Lcfl'er Afia, whiclt, from thoin, 
was called Doria. 


CHAP. IX. 

Of Grecian Cobnization. 

A S the authority of the Grecian hings, or ckieftaiiis, 
.XX greater in war than in peace, they fomented the 
diforders which followed the rev^olution in Peloponnefus, 
and took advantage of the turbulence of the times., to ar- 
rogate to themfelves all the rights of the fenate. Having 
become tyrants, they grew the obje6fs of public hatred. 
The people began to regard them as the authors of their 
•calamities, and, rcfolving to be no longer the victims of 
their ambition, cut the yoke of flavery^ The example of 
Thebes and Athens was foon followed by the other ftates. 
Popular governments were every where eftablifhed. 7'hc 
Jove of liberty became the prevailing paifion of the Greeks.: 
The name of kings and of monarchy grew odious ; and 
fometimes a people rofe in arms to break the chains of a 
neighbouring nation. The emigrations alfo to foreign 
•countries, made during the period when kingly dominion 
■became odious, eftablilhed popular governments among the 
colonics of Greece, 

From this period Greece began to affume that form as a 
whole, and that arrangement in its parts, which it long 
|)refcrvetl. 


CHAP. X. 

Of Athensi 

T here appea*fs originally to have been a very re- 
markable refemblance between the political fituation 
of the different kingdoms of Greece. They were governed 

* The birth-place cf Euclid. 
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each by a king, or ratlier by a chieftain, who was their 
leader in time of war, their judge in time oT peace, and who 
prefided in the^adminiftration of their religious ceremonies. 
This prince, however, was far from being abrolutc. ^In 
each fociety there was a number of other leaders, whofe 
influence over their particular clans or tribes, was not lefs 
confidtrable than that of the king over his immediate fol-- , 
low(^s ; thefe captains were often at war with one another 
and fometimes with their fovereign ; fuch a fituation was in 
ail refpeds extremely unfavourable j each particular ftate 
was in miniature 'what the whole country had been before 
the time of. Amphidtyon. They required the hand of an- 
other delicate painter to fhade the oppofite colours and to 
enable them to produce one powerful efFciSl. 

The hiflory of Athens, the capital of Attica, founded 
by Cecrops, an Egyptian, alFords us an example of the man- 
ner in which thefe "flutes that for want of union, wc?l*e weak 
and infignificant, became by being cemented together, im- 
portant and powerful. Thefeus king of Attica, about the 
year before Chrift 1234, had acquired a great reputation by 
his exploits of valour and ability. He fiw the inconveniences 
to which his country, from being divided into twelve dif- 
trials, was expofed, and he conceived, that by means of the 
influence which his pcrfonal character, united to the royal au- 
thority wdth which he was invcfled, had univerfally procured 
him, he might be able to remove them. For this purpofe, 
he endeavoured to maintain and even to increafe his popu- 
larity among the peafants and leaders who commanded them. 
He abolifhed the courts which had been cflablifhcd in differ- 
ent parts' of Attica, and appointed one council-hall common 
to -all the Athenians. Thef-us, however, did not trufl folcly 
.U> the force of political regulations. He called to his aid 
all the power of religious prejudices; by eflablifhlng com- 
mon rites of religion to be pei formed in Athens, and by in- 
viting thither flrangers from all quarters, by thc.profpedl of 
protcdlion and privilege^j he railed this city frona an incon- 
fiderable village to a powerful metropolis. 

The fplendour of Athens and of Thefeus now totally 
eclipfed that of the other villages and their particular leaders. 
All the power of the flate was united in one city, and under 
one fovereign. The petty chieftains, who had formerly oc- 
cafioned fo much confufion, by being divefted of all in- 
fluence and confideration, became hufnble and fubmiflive; 
and Attica remained under the peaceable government of a 
monarch. 


This 
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This is arude.fketch of the origin of the firfl: monarchy 
of which we have a diftinft account, and may without mucfi 
variation, be applied to the other ftatcs of* Greece. This 
country, however, was not dcftincd to continue long under 
the government of kings. A new influence arofe which in 
, a fhort time proved too powerful both for die king and the 
nobles. Thtfeus had divided the Athenians into three dif- 
tindt claflTcs, the nobles, the artifans, and the hufbandmen. 
In order to abridge the exorbitant power of the nobles, he 
had bellowed many privileges on the two other ranks of 
perfons. This plan of politics was followed by his fucCef- 
ibrs ; and the lower ranks of the Athenians, partly from the 
countenance of their fovereign, and partly from th^ progrefs 
of arts and manufaclures, which gave them an opportunity 
of acquiring property, became confiderabie and indepen^ 
dent ; thefe circumfl-ances were attended with remarkable 
cfFedl. 

'Fhe regal authority continued at Athens, without inter- 
ruption, four hundred and eighty-feven years, until the time 
of Codr us. This prince reigned twenty-one years, and 
became famous in hiftory for his Angular refolution; for 
when Attica was invaded by the Heraclids, and other neigh- 
bouring dates, the oracle being confulted, made anfwer, that 
That fide Ihould prove viiflorious, whofe king fhould fall 
in war.’^ Upon hearing this, Codrus preferring his coun- 
try’s fafety before his own life, difguifed himfelf in a fhep- 
herd’s habit, and went to the enemy’s camp, where he be- 
gan a quarrel, and was flain by a foldier. The Atheniair§ 
being acquainted with what had befallen their king, fent an 
herald to demand his body; the enemy were fo much fur- 
prifed at this unexpe 61 cd event, that they withdrew their 
forces without hazarding a battle. 

The pious patriotifm of Codrus, in leaving Attica with- 
out a king, furniflied the Athenians at once with a pretext 
for aboliihing monarchy, and an occafion of indulging their 
violent love of liberty, by eftaVIifhing a commonwealth. 
Dirpofed, as th^y pretended, to give that generous prince a 
fucceflbr in the throne, but unable to find one worthy of 
fuch honour, they declared Jupiter alone to be thenceforth 
fovereign of Athens; they chofe, however, Medon the el-* 
deft fon of Codrus their chief magiftrate, under the name of 
Ar.chon; and declared, that this high ojffice fhould remain 
hereditary in his family; but that he and his fucceflbrs 
fhould be accountable to the afTembly of the people, for the 
due adminiftration of public affairs. This revolution in fevour 

of 
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•f liberty, about the year before Chrift 1095^ was fo much 
the more remarkable, as it happened foon after the Jews be- 
came unwilling *to remain under the government of the true 
God, and defired a mortal fovereign, that they might be like 
unto other nations. 

Th« government of Thebes, another of the Grecian ftates^ 
much about the fame timcy alTumcd the republican forrn. 
Near a century before the Trojan war, Cadmus,, with at 
colony from Phoenicia, had founded this city, which from 
that time had been governed by kings. But the laft fove- 
reign being overcome in Tingle combat, by a neighbouring 
prince, the Thebans abolifhed the regal power. In abolifh- 
ing royal authority, however, they loft their political con- 
fequence. A long night of obfeurity involved Baeotia. It 
was fplit into many petty republics, among which a kind of 
confederacy fubfiftcd, but which were jealous of each other’s 
profperity, and often hoftile to the general intereft. ^Till 
the days of Pelopidas and Epaminondas, a period of feven 
hundred years, the Thebans performed nothing worthy of 
the republican fpirit. Other cities of Greece, after the ex- 
ample of Thebes and Athens, ereefed themfelves into repub- 
lics ; but die revolutions of Athens and Sparta, two rival 
ftates, which, by means of the fuperiority they acquired, 
gave the tone to the manners, genius, and politics of the 
Greeks, deferve our particular attention We have feen a 
tender fhoot of liberty fpring up in the city of Athens, upon 
the deceafe of Codrus, its laft fovereign. This (hoot gra- 
dually improved into a vigorous plant ; and it cannot but be 
pleafant to obferve its progrefs; The Athenians, by abolifli- 
ing the name of king, did not entirely fubvert the regal au- 
thority: They eftablifticd a perpetual magiftratc, w'^ho, as 
before obferved, under the name of Archon, was invefted 
with almoft th^ fame rights which their king had enjoyed. 
The Athenians, in time, became fenfible that the Archonic 
office was too lively image of royalty for a free ftate. 
After it had continued therefore three hundred and thirty-one 
years in tue family of Codrus, they endeavoured to leflef¥ 
its dignity, not by abridging its power, but by fhortening 
its duration. The firft period affigned for the continuance 
of the Archonftiip in the fame hands, was three years. But 
the defire of the Athenians for a more perfedl {yftem of 
freedom than had hitherto been eft^liftied, inercafed in 
proportion to the liberty it enjoyed. They again called out 
for a frefh redu^’on of the power of their Archons ; and 
it was at length determined that nine annual maglftrat^g 
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fhould be appointed for this office. Thefe magiftrates were 
not only chofen by the people, but accountable to them for 
their conduft at the expiration of their office. Thefe altera- 
tions were too violent not to be attended with fome dan- 
gerous confequences. The Athenians, intoxicated with 
their freedom, broke out into the mofl: unruly and licentious 
behaviour No written laws had been as yet enafted in 
Athens, and it was hardly poffible that the ancient culfoms 
of the realm, which were naturally fuppofed to be in part 
abolifhed by the fucceffive changes in the government, 
fhould fufficiently retrain the tumultuary fpirits of the Athe- 
nians, in the firft flutter of their independence. This en- 
gaged the wifer part of the ftate, who began to prefer any 
iV/tem of government, to their prefent anarchy and confu- 
fion, to caft their eyes on Draco, a man of auftere but vir- 
tuous difpofition, as the fitteft perfon for compofing a fyf- 
tem of law, to bridle the furious and unruly manners of 
their countrymen. Draco undertook the office, but exe- 
cuted it with fo much rigour, that, in the words of an anci- 
ent hiftorlan, His laws were written in blood and not in 

ink/' Death was the indiferiminate punifhment of every 
offence, and the laws of Draco were found to be a remedy 
worfe than the difeafe. 

Affairs again returned into confufion and diforder, and 
remained ’till the time of Solon, who died in the year be- 
fore Chriff 549. The gentle manners, difintcrefted virtue, 
and wifdom more than human, by which this fage was dif- 
tinguifhed, pointed him out as the only charatSfer adapted to 
the nioft important of all offices, the giving laws to a free 
people. Solon, though this employment was affi^ned him, 
by the unanimous voice of his country, long deliberated 
whether he fhould undertake it. At length, however, ihc 
motives of public utility overcame all confiderations of pri- 
vate eafe, fafety, and reputation, and deteifhined him to en- 
ter an ocean, pregnai^t with a thoufand dangers. 

The firft ftep of his Icgiflation iVas to abolifh all the laws 
of Draco, excepting thofe relative to murder. The puiiifh- 
tnent of tins crime could not be too great ; but to confider 
other offences equally criminal, was to confound all notions 
of right and wrong, and to render the law incffe6tual by 
means of its fe verity. 

Splon next proceeded to new model the political law ; 
and his eftabliftimcnts on this head remained among the 
Athemans, while they preferved tlieir liberties. He feems 
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to have fct oilt upon this principle, that a perfc£l republic,, 
in which each citizen fhouid liave an equal political impor- 
tance, was a fyftemi of government, beautiful indeed in 
theory, but not re^ducible to practice. 

He divided the citizens therefore into four clafles, accord- 
ing to the wealth which they pofTeffed, and the pooreft dais 
he rendered altogether incapable of any public office. 

'Phey had a voice, however, in the general council of the 
nation, in which all matters of principal concern were de- 
termined in the laft refort. But left this aftembly, whicir 
was compofed of all the citizens, fhouid, in the words of 
Plutarch, like a fhip with two many fails, be expofed to the 
gufts of folly,, tumult, and diforder, he provided for its fafe- 
ty by the two anchors of the fenate and Areopagus. The 
fo-ft of thefe courts confifted of four hundred perfons, an 
hundred out of each tribe of the Athenians, who prepared 
all important bills that came before the aftembly of the peo- 
ple; the 'ftcond, though but a court of juftice, gained a 
prodigious afcendancy in the republic, by the wifdom and 
gravity of its members, who were not chofen, but after the 
ftrideft fcrutiny, andthemoft ferious deliberation. 

Such was the fyftem of government eftablifhed by Solon,, 
which, the nearer we examine it, will afford the more mat- 
ter for OUT admiration. When he had completed his code 
of laws, he Ordered them to be repeated every year publicly, 
that no one might plead ignorance. Notwithftanding this, 
juft fcttlcmcnt, the city, not many years after, became di^ 
vlded into fadlions ; and Solon being in Egypt, Pififtratus, 
defeended from Codrus, took advantage of his abfcnce, and 
working on the humour of the people, feized upon the go- 
vernment. Solon finding it impoffiblc to ftop the public 
ebrrent, retired into Lydia, and foon after died at Cyprus in 
the 8oth year of his age, and 560 years before Chrift. 

The AreopagVis was the court or fenate-houfe of Athens, 
fijrft eredled by Cecrops, and fituated on a hill in the neigh- 
bourhood of the city, laCVcd to Mars. This court was com- 
pofed of thofe perlons who had borne the office of Archon, 
and whofe condudt had been approved of. It always con- 
filled of men diftinguifhed by the dignity of their perfons and 
the purity of their manners. They fat upon all caufes re- 
lating to ^hc -civil and religious government of the ftate ; 
the cuftody of the laws, the direcStlon of the public revenues, 
and the infpedtion of the morals of youth were committed to 
their care ; and fo great was the charadfer of this court, 
that Demofthenes relates, that, in his time, they had never 
pafted a judgment that did not fatisfy both the plaintiff and 

defendant 
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defendant; and indeed, the fame and authority of the ^reopA* 
gus was lb univerfal, that evefi foreign ffates often referred the 
decifion of their differences to that facred find venerable tri^^ 
hunal^ as it was ufually called. The number of its members 
were uncertain, and they held the office of Areopagite for 
life. They had no fliare in the government ; but jn tirncs 
of any public calamity the people fled to them for protebfioa 
or redrels. They ufually met three times every month"; and 
what was peculiar to this affembly, they always met in the 
night, that they might not be interrupted by the bufinefs of 
the day, or be influenced by obje£l:s that might move the 
pafflons cither of pity or refentment 

The authority of this court continued entire ’till the time 
of Pericles^ who, not having borne the office of Archon^ 
could not be admitted among them ; he, therefore, took 
every ftep to leffcn their dignity, ’till by degrees, they loft 
their power, and the public regard. St, Paul the apoftlc, 
bemg at Athens^ was brought before the Areopagus-^ and ex- 
amined concerning the dobfrinc he taught, when feeing the 
city wholly given to idolatry and an altar erebled to the un^ 
known Gnd^ he declared to them the God that made the 
world, and preached of Jefus, and the refurrebtion, and that 
(djoA commanded all men to repent and believe. From this 
powerful declaration of St. Paul, Dionyfius, one of the 
Arcopagites, became a convert, and a ftrenuoiis defender of 
the chriftian faith, f 


CHAP. XI. 

Cf Sparta, 

A thens and Sparta were the>ieading common- 
wealths in Greece. Thefe were the great fprings of 
adlion ; and, by the afeendant whreh they acquired, diredied 
the motions and formed the fpirit of that extraordinary peo- 
ple. The courfe of their hiffory unfolds the charablcr,, ge- 
nius, and politics of the Gfeeics. 

The Spartan government hath always appeared a paradox 
in the political world. The divifion of power ^ the ftate of 
manners ; the cuffoms, the laws, and the mode of life are fo 
fingular and extraordinary that fome authors have doubted 
the exiftence, and all exprefled their admiration of this poli- 

* Univerfal Hiftory. f A<fts, chap. xvii. 
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tjcal pbenorrenon. The conftitution of Sparta, however, 
will api^ar, like every other conftitution, the rcfult of a, 
fituation, and the production of the times. 

Sparta, or Lacedaemon, had fomething in it fo peculiar, 
that tlio great lines of it at leaft ought not to be omitted 
even in a delineation of #iis fort. Sparta, like the other 
fetes of Greece, was originally divided into a number of 
peify principalities, of which each was under the jurifdic- 
lion of its own immediate chieftain. Lelex is faid to be the 
fiift king. At length the two brothers Eurifthenes and 
Procles getting pofteiTion of this country, became conjunct: 
in the royalty ; and, what is extremely hngular, their pofte^ 
rity, in the direcSl line, continued to rule conjumftly for nine 
hundred years, ending with Clcomenes, 220 years before 
the Chriftian jera. 

The Spartan government, however, did not take that An- 
gular form which renders it fo remarkable, uiitil the time of 
Lycurgus, the celebrated legiflator. The change of mo- 
1 narchy to popular government, and the tendency to form co- 
jlonies, which took place about this period, gave rife to .the 
■ ftudy of legiOation. This fermentation in the human mind 
-opened a new career to ambition and to wifdom. Morals 
"'and politics became the ftudy of the nobleft fpirits; the 
change of fituation induced the people to demand laws ; and 
Simple citizens began to exercife an authority, which they 
owed to their talents and to their virtues. 

No legiflator, however, enn 6 l:s the laws, or forms the 
bianners of a people, according to his own mind. The gG* 
nius of the times is always too ftrong for the fpirit of the 
law- giver. Men are ever the fame ; tenacious of their 
rights, and jealous of their independence. A Lycurgus 
miglS appear ; but who could create ^ people ? 

The plan of poll-i^iy devifed Lycurgus, agreed with that 
Ircady deferibed in c^qipre^ending a fenatc and afli^bly of 
|he people, and in gener-^ ... all thofe eftabliftiments which 
fere deemed moft requifite for the fecurity of political inde- 
pendence. It differed from that of Athens, and indeed from 
til other governments, in having two kings, whofe oiHce 
vas hereditary, though their power was fufficiently circum- 
cribed by proper checks and reftraints. But the great cha- 
aifteriftic of the Spartan conftitution arofe from’ this, that 
|n all laws, Lycurgus had at leaft as much^refpetft to war as 
political liberty. With this view, all forts of luxury, all 
rts of elegance or entertainment, . every thing, in Ihort, 
vhich had the fmalleft tendency to foften the minds of the 
Voi.. L F Spartans, 
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Spartans, were aftjfokitely proferibed. They were forbicjdei* 
the ufe of money, they lived at public tables on the eoarieft 
fare, the younger were taught to pay the utmoft reverence 
to the more advanced in years, and all ranks, capable of bear- 
ing arms, were daily accuftomed to the moft painful cxer- 
ciles. To the Spartans alone ^ar was a relaxation rather 
than a hardfhip, and they behaved in it with a fpirit of which 
bardly any but a Spartan could even form a conception. 

At feven years of age the boys were taken from their pa- 
rents, and put under public preceptors; no Lacedaemonian 
being permitted to rear or educate his children, but accord- 
ing to the mode preferibed by law. The preceptors were 
chofen from among people of the firfl: confidcration, and 
feem to have regarded themfelves as fathers of the children 
of the ftate. Accordingly their chief objedf, iji educating 
the Spartan i yoiiihs, was to mould the palTions, fentiments, 
and ideas of their pupils, to that form which might beft af- 
fimilatc with the conflitutlon of the republic and fo to ex- 
ercife the powers of both body and mind, as to raife them to 
tine higheft polhbility of performing every thing ufcful to the 
community ; to make them bold, vigilant, and fkilful war- 
riors, yet obedient foldicrs ; with a ftrong feiife of honour, 
Simulated to heroic deeds by the dcfire of applaufe and ap- 
preheufion of ihaine, but ever ultimately governed by the 
love of their country, which might be confidcred as the main 
fpring of their fouls 

The Spartan education and difeipline could fcarcely be fiid 
ever to ceafe. After twelve years of age the boys, whofc 
former mode of life had been abundantly auftere, were per«^ 
inittcd to wear only one garment, and that equally in winter 
as in fummer j to fleep on no better beds than reeds, which 
they themfelves muft gather : and they were compelled lu 
bare footed at all feaf6ns. As they approached manhood their 
difeipline was increafed in aufteritv*^ ^eir ftated labours, 
which left hardly a vacant hour ’iftlie day, being augment- 
ed, in order to curb the impetuous pailions of youth. Nor 
was there found any remiffion of thofe labours, unlefs during 
-military feryice. Then many indulgences were wifely al- 
lowed ; attd to fuch a degree, that the camp might be re- 
garded as a fOene of eafe and luxury by the Lacedaemonians, 
who took pleafure in adorning their perlbns, and feemed 
to give up their hearts, to mirth. Before the age of thirty, no 
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irviOiWaS allowed to take part in public afFairs at Sparta. 
Fortcrr“'yea4;s later, it was not reputable for tl)e Lacedaemo-* 
nians to devote themfelves to political or juridical bufinefs; 
and fixty years of pcrfcvering virtue were ncceflary to entitle 
any candidate to a feat in the fenate. 

Xo thefe civil ordinances Lycurgus added certain maxims, 
'©Jifclaw^, in the fame fpirit. He forbade the Spartans to fur- 
^ouiifil their city with walls, left fecurity ftiould lead them to 
remit their vigilance in its defence ; and he enjoined them 
not to purfue, after battle, a flying foe, for various reafons, 
left their ardour ftiould blind them againft latent danger ; the 
utter deftrudfion of their enemies unftring the nerve of their 
courage, or the third: of conqueft incite them to covet ex- 
tenfive dominion, which his inftitutions were not calculated 
to preferve He alfo forbade them to make war by fea ; 
which, as he had cut the finews of their commerce in abo- 
lifhing the ufe of the precious metals, he knew they could 
not fupport ; and he defired them to beware of continuing 
hoftilities long againft the fame people, left they ftiould teacn 
their adverfaries their method of fighting. He made it ftiame- 
ful for them to fly before an enemy, how fuperior foever in 
force ; fo that death or vidfory, in battle, was the lot of every 
Lacedaemonian ; or a fate worfe than death, difgrace ! an in- 
famy that excluded them from all civil and military employ- 
ments f . 

In order to enable the Lacedaemonians to maintain, in the 
field, that high military chara6i:er, which the tone of their 
bodies, and temper of their minds, as formed by the laws of 
Lycurgus, were fo well fitted to fupport, their forces were 
arranged in a mafterly manner, and nearly refembling the 
difpolition of the armies of the prefent times. 

- Spartan troops were uniformly cloathed in red^ by 

the dire(aion of Lycurgus ; in order to prevent the fol- 
diers from perceiving their lofs of bloody or the enemy from 
difeovering their wound: Their arms confifted of large 
bucklers, pikes or fpears of moderate length, and ftrong fliort 
fwords with two edges. Th^ advanced to battle with the 
greateft alacrity, yet moft exa6t regularity, keeping time with 
their fteps to the found of flutes or fifes. ; and fo perfedt was 
their difeipline, that through the hotteft engagement, they 
preferved unbroken that beautiful order with which they be- 
gan the adfion, and which enabled them t 9 give a celerity to 
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all their evolutions, and an itnpulfc to their efforts, that^.SUcd 
their enemies afconce with admiration and terroi\ ^ 

The minds of the Spartan youth were improved by a con^ 
ftant habit of reafoning, in fhort and apt fentences, for which 
they were famous. Thus, in modern times, a laconic fen- 
tence, is a fentence, fhort but expreflive. 

The Lacedccnionian women had great power oVer 
n-veh. A ftrangerfaid to the wife of Leonidas, You are the, 
only women that govern men.^’ — ‘^Yes’", faid fhe, and 
‘‘ we are the only women that are the mothers of men.’ 

Marriage was efteemed honourable in Sparta, and celibacy 
Was defpifed. Among them, the names old maid and old 
bachelor were fcarccly known* A young man refufed to rife 
up at the approach of an illuftrious general, becaufe he never 
had been married : You have no children,"’ faid he, who 
may fhew me the fame refpedf, and rife up at my ap- 
proach.” 

The Spartans pofTefled a greatnefs of foul, rarely to be met 
with in tire nations of modern times. A citizen of that re- 
public being rejefled from being one of the council of threi 
hundred^ faid, “ I am happy that Sparta hath found 300 ci- 
tizens better than myfelf.” ^ 

One of the Spartan kings being afked, under what go- 
vernment men could live with greateft fafety ? anfwcredy 
under that, where the people are neither rich nor poor ^ 
where probity finds friends, and fraud finds none.” 


CHAP* XIL 


Mtfcellaneous Remarks on the Spartan Governments 


W HAT has aftoniflied and Philolbphers, the 

ftate of manners to which the Spartan Government 
refers, is more rude and barbarous than what Homer attri- 
butes' to that nation in a former age. Various and ingenious 
reafons have been afiigned, to account for this appearance. 
Hiftorical faffs explain the origin of this celebrated republic. 
The army of the Heraclidae, when they came to recover the 
dominion of theii;. ancefiors, was compofed of Dorians from 
ThelTaly, the bravefi, but, at the fame time, the molt bar- 
barous of all tlie Greek tribes. The Achaeans, the ancient in- 
habitants of Laconia, were compelled to feek new habitations, 

. while 
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while tJT^^feswbarians of Theffaly took pofTcffion of their coun- 
try. Of all th® nations which are the fubjeif of hiftorical 
record, thefe people bore the neareft refemblance to the rude 
American tribes. 

This furnifhes the key to the Lacedaemonian Government. 
'^W\ri{?odemus, one of the dcfcendants of Hercules, periflied 
war which the Heraclidae carried on, to regain the 
kingdom of their anceftors, and left two fons, who being 
twins, and fo exactly rimilar,that it was difficult to diftinguilh 
the one from the other, fucceeded jointly to the kingdom of 
Laconia, which fell by lot to their father. Hence the di- 
vided royalty, and the two Kings of Sparta. 

The Kings were inveftcd with great authority in war, in 
the quality of generals. In peace, they were only the two 
leading men of the fcnate, and poffcHed little more power 
than the chief of a rude tribe. 

7"he leo-iflative authority was in a great mcafure vefted in 
the fenate^ which confifted of twenty-eight members chofen 
at the age of fixty. TT he natural afeendant of the Elders^ 
among a barbarous people^ evidently fuggefled the idea of this 
inftitution. 

' The feeming fovcrcignty refided in the people, as in their 
aflemblies the eiecfion of fenators was made, and the laff re- 
folutions were taken. They approved or rejedted the decree 
of the fcnate. 

Such was the conflitution of Sparta. The kings propof- 
cd the bufinefs in the public aflemblies ; the fenate deliberated 
and rcfolved ; the people afiented or refufed. An Ameri- 
can tribe, where a chief prcfidcs, where the council of the 
aged deliberate, and the aflenibly of their people give their 
voide, IS oft the eve of fuch a conflitution. 

The Ephori we:*"’ not created till an hundred-and-twenty 
years after the death v, Lycurgus, to curb the power of the 

fenate. , 

Valour is the virtue of a people m this ftate. Accordingly 
the martial fpirit of the Spartans was high and refpedlable. 
Abandoning the culture of the land to flaves, Sparta was a 
camp where the citizens excrcifed the trade of arms, andi 
trained up foldiers for their country. .nit t 

People in this defeription, too, arc diftingiiiflied by the 
love of their country. AfFedion to the trib® is flrong among 
favao-es. A fmall community refembles a cluftcr of friends ; 
and, furrounded by common enemies, their attachment to 
one another has the force of a party Ipirit. Hence, when the 
Dorians fettled in Laconia, patriotifm became their paffion. 

P j Private 
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Private afFeftions were abforbed in the public nature 
itfelf gave way to Sparta. 

The obfervance of the Laws, which diftinguiflied this 
people, was not a compliance with the orders of individuals, 
but a refpeft for eftablifhed cuftoms, and a regard for their 
country. At Sparta the manners governed. ^ c 

The Dorians, when they followed the ftandard 
^eraclidae, as we are informed by the excellent difcourfe 
which Ifocrates compofed for Archidamus, agreed to the fol- 
lowing conditions : That the royalty fhould remain with the 
defcendants of Hercules ; but that the lands fhould be divided 
among thofe who drew the.fword. Hence the territory of 
Laconia was given to the Dorians, and parcelled out into 
thirty-nine thoufand fliares. 

Arts were in their rudeft ftate ; hence the fimplicity of 
the Spartans in their equipage, buildings, and furniture j 
they knew no mechanic tools but the ax and the faw. 

The ufe of letters was not as yet introduced, or become 
frequent ; hence the laws of Lycurgus were not committed 
to writing. 

The manner of life of the Spartan women, the fevere edu- 
cation of the young, the reverence for the aged, the averfion 
to induftry and arts, the taciturnity, the Laconic eloquence, 
we find among the tribes that wander in the woods, and live 
in the ftate of nature. 

Thus Lycurgus, like every other legiflator, formed his 
fyftem of Government from the ftate of fociety, eftablifhed 
ancient ufages into laws, and gave a direftioii to the current 
of the times. 

The perpetuity of manners is not the leaft fing» ''rt in 
the hiftory of this republic. A violence was luittcv upon 
nature, which ordains a progrefs to nati<^' .^ell as to indi- 
viduals. The people were arreft'* ’ v. firft ftage of im- 
provement. A bold hand wa*' . m to that fpring which 

is in fociety, and ftopt its motic . 

The genius of the Spartans was martial. Their extraor- 
dinary valour gained them a name among nations. They 
were diftinguimed from the other Greeks at the Olympic 
games. Neighbouring people applied for generals to this 
nurfery of heroes. They held the balance between contend- 
ing ftates, and v^ere at the head of the Grecian affairs for 
five hundred years. After the inftitution of Lycurgus had 
. fhared the fate of all human things, the Lacediemonians ran 
the career of other nations i the warlike fpirit, however, ftill 

prevailed $ 
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prevailed ; and Sparta was the lafl city in Greece which be- 
•came a village in the Roman empire, 

A free intercourfe among the fexes in the rude ftate of 
fociety is attended with no criminal effedfs. Twenty or-thirty 
ianiilies, in an American cabin refide together in unfufpici- 
^us and unfufpedfed innocence. But, in a more advanced 
^riodj the forms of modefty are the great guardians of cha- 
ffity. As the women had acquired an afeendant at Sparta, 
their corruption, fays a celebrated philofopher was one of 
the chief caufes of the decline and ruin of that republic. 

Sparta was made for perpetuity, not for aggrandiz-ement. 
While other ftates extended their power and their dominion, 
the Spartans could not keep pace with the times. They 
had no other method, therefore, of preferving their ancient 
influence, but by deprefling their neighbours : hence that 
inverted ambition which ajijieafs in the latter part of their 
hiftory. 

When" we contemplate the valour and patriotifm of the La- 
cedsemonians, we view them on their mofl favourable fide* 
Their auftere virtue fometimes degciierated into barbarity. 
Rigidly fevere, their hearts were not foftened by the milder 
virtues. Parents were authorifed, by the laws of Sparta, 
to expofe, or to put to death, their weak children ; and this 
unnatural cruelty they often pradiifed i with a view to ac- 
cuftom their children to iulfer pain, they fcourged them fa 
unmercifully as fometimes to occafion their death. 

On the annual celebration of a feftival, inftituted by Ly- 
curgus in honour of Diana Orthia, all the Spartan boys were 
whipped, until the blood ran down upon the altai of that 
cruel o-oddefs. And this flagellation was performed in pre- 
feucc raagiftrates of the city, and under the eye ot fa- 
thers and who, inflcad of compaflionating their 

chiidren, ready to^'^xpire from the feverity of the Liflies, to 
which they fell martyi., exhorted them to fufFer patiently the^ 
difcipline infliatd, and without feeming to be confeious ot 

anv uneafy fenfation t- , , . , i 

The helots, or flaves, who cultivated their lands, were 
treated by their unfeeling mafters, with the moft 
eJty. Never was human nature fo degraded, as in the abject 
condition of this miferable clafs of men, who might have en- 
vied the lot of faboiiring cattle. As if •their dog s-fkin cap, 
and {heep-lkin veft, had not been fufficient to remind them 
i>f their fervile ftatc, they were compelled to fubmit, once 

f Cicero. 

F 4 a-day. 


* Aiiilotle. 
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a-day, to a certain number of ftripes, without teving de- 
ferved them from their imperious mailers. They were pro- 
hibited every thing liberal or manly, and every thing humi- 
liating, and even debafing, was commanded them. A {lately 
iigiire, or graceful mien if difcovered in any of their young 
men, was equal to a fentence of death. The ill-fated yoij^ 
was inllantly difp^tched, and his mailer was fined for tor 
much indulgence. 

The Helots, in a word, were at once the flavcs of the 
public and of private perfons. They were accordingly lent 
in common; and, to complete their misfortunes, any one 
might wantonly punilh them for the fmallell fault, ar-d to any 
degree, as they had no power of claiming the protection of 
the laws. 

We mull not, however, aferibe to the difclpllned inhu- 
manity of the Spartans all the cruelties praClifed upon the 
wretched Helots. Some of thefe may be imputed to a radi- 
cal defeCt in the political arrangements of Lycurgus, rather 
than to the aullerity of life impofed by his inllitutions. 

If Government has an influence upon manners, fo man- 
ners have an influence upon Government. The fevere 
laws of Lycurgus, being fuited to the aullerity of Spartart 
manners, made them conformable to them. The manners 
of the Athenians were of a milder call ; having a talle for 
pleafurc, and unftable for want of fixed principles, a bad 
fyllem of laws could not make them better. Such was the 
contrail, between thofe two celebrated republics. Spartan fe- 
verity often degenerated into crudity ; whilft the Athenians^ 
humane, polite, gentle and ingenious, diflinguilhed the»'^fdvcs 
by glorious aClions, and noble works. The people ^arta 
treated the Helots with great barbarity ; the cit’" .ens 

behaved to their Haves with fo much hiima’^ ..c Servants^ 

in modern times, cannot be better trea** they were. 


CHAP. XIII, 

Of the Olympic Games^ and the Conqueft of the Mcfenians.— 
Of the Ufurpation of Pifflratus^ — Of the battle of Mar 
thon. *' 

T he Olympic games were of early date. It is faid, that 
they were firll inllituted by Pelops, at Elis, a city of 
Pdoponnefus, in Greece, about fifty years after the deluge of 
Deucalion ; and that, two centuries after, they were renewed 

by 
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by HtrDales, In honour of Jupiter. Others, with greater cer- 
tainty, give' the primary inftitution, or, at leaft, the re- 
eftabllfhment of them, to the Heraclidae, the pofterity of 
Hercules, who had returned into Greece, and were become 
mafters of the n^pft conhderable provinces, when they in- 
’^ituted thefe games in honour of their con^rpon progenitor, 
-'tTi the year before Chrift 776. 

They derived their name from Jupiter Olympius, to whom 
they were dedicated, or rather from their being celebrated at 
Olympia, a city in Elis. Whatever might be their firft in- 
ftitution, they were confidered as the moft public feftival of 
Greece, were celebrated every fifth year, and continued for 
five days ; during which time, wreftling, boxipg, quoits, 
racing, and other manly exercifes were publicly performed with 
the greateft folemnity. Vidlory in thefe games was attended 
with extraordinary applaufe; the vidtors were crowned with 
garlands of olive, their names were enrolled in the public re- 
cords, and their perfons held in the higheft efteem. And in- 
deed, fo great regard was paid to this national feftival, that 
the Greeks began a new period, or calculation of time, from 
,, the firft Olympiad, which, in a regular fuccefiion, continued 
to the birth of our Saviour; who, according to the general 
opinion of chronological writers, was born in the fourth year 
of the 193 Olympiad, and in the year of the world ^84. 

About forty years after the eftablilhment of the Olympic 
p-ames, a war broke out between the Lacedaemonians, or 
Spartans, and their neighbours, the Meftenians. The pre- 
tence of quarrel was an affront offered to fome young women 
of Sparta, in a facrifice of the Meffenians. This war con- 
tinued ‘with equal fuccefs for twenty years without any 
interruption, till at length the Meftenians, were 
conquered, j^cheme. their chief city, was demolifhed after a 
fiege of five moh^-hs, and they fubmitted to the Lacedaemonians 
upon fuch terms, thj conquerors pleafed to impofe. One 
chief article was, that they fliould till their ground, and 
annually fend one half of the increafe to Sparta. At length, 
after groaning under the fevere treatment of their new mafters 
for near forty years, the Meftenians, at the inftigation of 
Ariftomedes, a young man of extraordinary courage, at- 
tempted to throw of^ the yoke, and regain their liberty. 
This fecond war was carried on wilh doubtful fuccefs for 
almoft eighteen years, when Ariftomedes was killed by the 
Spartahs, and the Meftenians retired into Sicily. Here they 
incorporated themfclves with the inhabitants, and built a new 
city, from them named Meflene. 


In 
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^ In the time of Solon, the celebrated Athenian J,egii!at6f, 
Athens was divided into three parties. The •inhabitants of 
the mountains, headed by Pififtratus, ftruggled for democracy ^ 
thofe the plains, who were tlie moft opulent, contended for 
an oligarchy ^ ; the third party, who lived on the Tea coal! , 
having wealth unequally diftribiitcd among them, defii\id ,a^ 
mixed gover?i?ncnt. From thefc various claims, and 
ilruggles of each party for their rights, or for power, the in- 
ftitutions of Solon arofe. 

Piiijftratus, who ufurped the fovereiga authority, during 
■ the abfence of Solon, ruled the flate with great moderation* 
lie^ was gentle in the exercife of that power which he ha/i 
ufurped. He confirmed the laws of Solon, and held him in 
the higheTl veneration, though he could never prevail on 
'him to return to his country. He adorned Athens with many 
noble edifices, particularly the temple of the IVthian Apollo. 
He alfo laid the foundation of the temple of Jupiter Olym- 
pius, and was the hrfl: Prineg that built a library for public 
life. The world is indebted alfo to him for the works of 
Homer, which he ordered to be collcvfed together, and 
digefted into the order they now appear. But, notwithftand- 
ing he was beloved by the people, the power of fa£l:ion in-^* 
terl'upted his Government, and he was frequently obliged to 
leave his country. 

After a reign of feventeen years, from his laft cftablifhment 
in power, he was fucceeded by his fons, Hippias and Hip- 
parchus, who jointly fliared the fuprune authority, and 
governed with great moderation and harmony for about four- 
teen years. 

Hipparchus, as the elder, enjoyed the chief authority. He 
inherited his father’s love of letters. He planted and 
Jn the academy for the life of the philofophers; k:pt the poet 
Simonides always, near his perfon, and fent c* galley to bring 
Anacreon to Athens. 

' Having ahufed his power, he waj» flain in a confpi ra- 
cy by Harmodius and Ariftogiton. Hippias, in revenge 
of his brother’s death, from a mild and gentle ruler, became 
a moft cruel and inhuman tyrant j and, about four years after, 
he was compelled to relinquifh the government. The Lacedae- 
monians made a defeent upon Attica, and defeated the tyrant 
with his hoft. Hippias refigned tW fovereignty and fled. 
He implored the affiitance of Artaphenes, the governor of 
Satdis. . The Satrap, delighted with an opportunity of re- 

* A government in the l\and6 of a few rich citizens. 
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dudnp;^ under the power of his mafter, the city of Athens, 
which migt;t open the way to the conqueft of Greece, per- 
fuaded Darius to furnmon the Athenians to replace him on 
the throne. The Athenians returned an abfolute refufal to 
his demands. The retreat of Hippias to Afia was the origin 
of*the wars between the Greeks and Perfians. 

* Upon the departure of Hippias the Athenians returned to 
their ancient conftitution, and re-eftabliftied popular govern- 
ment. The change was beneficial ; and, on the diUolution 
of the tyranny, the Athenians became a great people — they 
feemed rather infpired than taught. Improved by vicillitude, 
and {happened, not benumbed, by the oppreffion of power, 
they difplayed all the wifdom of counfel on the firft enier- 
gency, and all the energy of action in their firfl enterprize. 
'rhe outfet of a republic is always marked with peculiar 
force and vigour. The mind, liberated from oppreffion, 
fprings with elafticity and ardour to every objed of activity- 
Tlie people feel their new fituation; they grafp from fenti- 
ment what afterwards they fupport by reafon. The fpirlt of 
patriotifm catches and pervades the whole comffmnity. 

When Hippias took refuge in Afia, Darius, the fon of 
Hyftafpes, fat upon the Perfian throne. By the perfuafion of 
his governors on the Grecian coafl, he iffued orders to the 
Athenians to receive Hippias into their city, and fubmit to 
his authority. The Athenians rciufed with difdain, and 
wiihed for an opportunity to exprefs their refentment. 

1'he cities of Ionia had been conquered by Craefus, and 
annexed to the kingdom of Lydia, and with Lydia fell into 
the hands of the Perfians. Ariftagoras, the governor of 
having incurred the difplcafure of his Lord, per- 
^ . 'he lonians to revolt j the Athenians joined them y 
aril, failed into the Icfler Afia, they laid wafte the 

Perfian tv.mtories, and fet fire to Sardis. 

Darius, informed of this event, fwore a folcmn oath, that 
he would take vengeance on the Greeks, and gavx' orders to 
one of his attendants, to repeat daily, in his hearing, 
“ Remember the Athenians.’’ 

The Perfians foon quelled the revolt of the lonians ; but 
the great objeft of Darius was an expedition into Greece. 
An army of an hundred thoufand men was fent againft the 
Athenians ; but, thougbr all Greece was interefted in Ac 
caufe, only a thoufand Plataeans came to their alTiftance. I he 
Lacedemonians, though they had marched an hundred and ten 

miles irt three days, were too late for Ae engagement. 
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and could only congratulate the deliverers of their common 
country on the vicSlory of Marathon. ♦ 

Before the engagement, all the men that could be muftered, 
appeared fo inadequate to the force of the enemy, that the 
Athenians found it difficult to determine, whether they ought 
to meet the Perfian army in the field, or reft their fafety on^ ^ 
the defence of their capital. 'bp 

That momentous queftion, which feems to have divided 
the affembly of the people, as well as the council of ftate, 
was ultimately decided by the arguments of Miltiadcs, one 
of the ten generals appointed by the republic, to command 
the levies of the ten tribes, into which the Athenians were 
divided, and whofe zeal for the independency of Greece 
had been always confpicuous. “ Depend not upon your 
‘‘ walls,” faid he, for freedom or fafety. Many are the 
hardfhips of fiege, and many the accidents to which it is 
** liable. The temptations to treachery are ftrong, and the 
flighteft neglecft of duty may occafion furprife. But fhould 
" you efcape thefe, other dangers await you, The fpirits of 
** men fink, under the prefTure of famine ; and their courage 
flackenswhen they are confined to particular pofts ; embody 
“ therefore, your citizens, boldly lead them forth againftthe 
^ barbarian hoft ; and patriotifm and emulation, animating 
^ valour, will convince you, that vidfory does not depend 
“ upon numbers *. 

The opinion of Miltiades was adopted as the refolution 
of the ftate ; am! he and his colleagues conducted to the 
heights of Marathon nine thoufand free Athenians, and pro- 
bably an equal number of armed flaves; and fortified their 
camps with branches of trees, as a fecurity againft the enemy’s 
cavalry. There they were joined by the brave and 
Plataeans ; the whole compofing an army of twenty 

thoufand men. The Perfian army, according to the moft 
moderate computation f, confifted of one hundred thoufand 
infantry, and ten thoufand cavalry. The appearance of fo 
great a body of men accuftomed to conquer, and whofe name 
had every where fpread terror, renewed the apprehenfions of 
the Athenian generals, and made them hcfitate in regard to 
the propriety of giving battle. 

As foon as it was determined that they fhould hazard an 
immediate adion, the ^ Athenians and Plataeans intrepidly 
quitted the heights of Marathon, on which they had been 
encamped, and fearlefsiy marched down, under the condu6t of 

* Cornelius Nepos and Herodotus. f Dr, Gillies and Mr.Mitford. 
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^^jleader, whom they believed deftined by heaven to fave 
Greece from Barbarian flavery. Nor did they halt, when they 
reached the plain, but ran to meet the haughty invaders with 
the ardour of men, determined to conquer or perifli. The 
body of the Athenian citizens, headed by the Polymarch, 
occupied the right wing of the army ; the Plat^xans, the leftj 
and*the armed flaves, lupported by the levies of two Athe- 
.Ivan tribes, under Themlftocles an! A rift ides, formed the 
centre. Miltiadcs was every where prefent. 

The Perfiaii generals, when they faw the Greeks advanc- 
ing with fuch impetuous fpeed, againft a great army difpofed 
in order of battle, confidered them as men ignorant of mili- 
tary dlfciplinc ^ and who, in a fit of defpair, were rufhing 
upon certain deftrudfion ; especially as they had neither ca- 
valry nor archers. But they foon had occafion to difeover 
their miftakc. iVliltiadcs, who was acquainted with the arms, 
and the manner of fighting, both of the Greeks and Barbari- 
ans, had dvefircd the Athenians to advance with rapidity; in 
order to awaken that enthufiafin of valour, which fpreading 
from rank to rank, and growing in its progrefs, as fire is in- 
flamed by the wind, becomes in efiflible ; as well as to avoid 
the miflile weapons of the enemy. 

The troops under Milliadcs, being accuftomed, like al! 
the Greeks from their infancy to the ufe of arms, were ex- 
pert in every military evolution; and their bodies, toned by 
gymnaftic excrcife, had acquired a degree of ftrength and 
agility, which made up in force what they wanted in num- 
bers. The battle of Marathon was accordingly fierce and 
obftinate. The Athenian general, in extending his two wings 
fo as to prefent a front equal to that of the enemy, had been 
unde ' e necefiity of weakening his centre ; which, after a 
Bruggle, was broken by the enemy’s main body, 
compoi,.. ' qefly of Perfian infantry: But his two wings de- 
feated thoie of the Perfian army; and, judicioufly avoiding 
purfuit, clofcd upon the vieforious main body, which they 
alfo defeated, and purfued with great flaughter to the fleet on 
the coalt. Six thoufand three hundred of the Barbarians 
were flain, and feven of their fiiips were taken. Of the 
Athenians fell one hundred and ninety-two ; among whom 
were feveral porfons of diffinclion. 

By this defeat of the enemy, the Athenians delivered their 
country from a foreign yoke; and H^ppias being flain, they 
recovered their liberty, about eiglity years after they had been 
deprived of it by Pililtrafus, and in the year before Chrifl 
490. Ariftides and’ Thcmiflocles greatly diftinguifhed them- 

felves 
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felves on this occafion ; but the chief honour of the day was > 
afcribed to the valour and rondu(5f of Miltiades. The Athe- 
nians, tranfported with joy for fo fignal a victory, prefentcd 
the Platseans with the freedom of their city, erefted monu- 
ments of honour to the memory of thofe who fell in battle, 
and gave Miltiades, Themiftocles and Ariftides, all pofljblc 
marks of gratitude and refpedf. 

On this defeat, the Perfians fled to their fliips with gredf^ 
precipitation. Juftin relates in this adli on a remarkable in- 
flance of bravery in Cynjcgirus, an Athenian foldier, who, 
after a great daughter of the enemy in the field of battle, pur- 
fued them to their fhips, and feizing a galley full of Perfians, 
held it with his right hand till it was chopped off ; he then 
feized it with his left, and when he had loft that alfo, he 
held the fhip with his teeth, and, mangled as he was, detamed 
it till he expired. The fame author relates, that the Perfians 
loft two hundred thoufand men in this battle, and by fhip- 
wreck. The news of this great vidfory was carried to 
Athens by Eucles, who, covered with wounds, ran into the 
firft houfe he came to, declared the vidfory, and expired im- 
mediately. 

The vidlory which the Greeks obtained in this celebrated 
battle, diffipated the terror of the Perfian name, taught them 
to know their own ftrength, and infpired them with an ethu- 
iiafm for war. 


CHAP. XIV. 

Chara^cy' of Artjiidcs and The?yyiJ}ocleu 

E ventful and alarming times are the period in which 
great men make their appearance. 

The favour of the Athenians, after the death of that illuf- 
trious captain, was divided between Ariftides and Themifto- 
cles ; two younger men, who had diftinguifhed thcmfelves 
in the field of Marathon, by their valour and condudl:, and 
who both poflefled great talents, for civil as well as military 
affairs. 7'hefe two candidates, for the lead in the govern- 
ment of Athens, were however perfons of very different cha- 
radlers. Ariftides was a man of auftere manners, inflexible 
luftice, and incorruptible integrity ; ftudious of deferving, 
out above courting popularity. Though only a citizen of 
fmall fortune, he leaned toward the ariftocratic^ part of the 
I confti- 
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«,^^Aitution ; not from any deftre of lording it o\rer his fellow 
citizens, but from a conviction, founded on the moft perfeCb 
knowledge of the adminiftration of the republic, that the 
popular affembly was now more than a balance for the fenatc 
and the Areopagus, two higher branches of the political fyftem, 
Themiftocles was a man of iefs rigid morals, and lefs fin- 
‘ '*"rc jTatriotifm, than Ariftidcs. He was more aqpbitious of 
favour, than zealous for the public good \ and, in or- 
'^der to acquire popularity, and procure the employments of 
die ftate, he did not fcruplc to pervert juftice, ana make ufe 
of bribes. But if inferior to his rival in virtue, he was fupe- 
rior in abilities. He was an eloquent orator, an expert ge- 
nei al, a confumniate politician ; and the better to carry his 
meafures in the popular aflembly, he alfeCfed to fofter the 
deinocratical fpirit of the people. His memory was tenaci~ 
ous, his judgment clear, and his genius penetrating. Hence 
he furpailed all his cotemporarics, if not all mankind, in ready" 
recollection, deeifion, and forefight ; in the faculty of taking 
advantage of prefen t circumltances, wltethcr as a ftatefmaii 
or a commander, and in conjeCturing jultly concerning future 
events. Nor was he lefs diltinguifhed by his fingular acute- 
nefs, in difeerning the ftrength or the weaknefs of argumen-ts 
on the moft intricate fubjeCts, how little foever fuch debates 
might have hitherto engaged his attention ; and of giving the 
afeendant to which ever fide he inclined, while he feemed 
only to abet what was incontrovertibly right. 

The oppofite characters of thefe two extraordinary men, 
and their oppofite lines in politics, -made them divide upon all 
public queftions. The eloquence, the addrefs, and popular 
arguments of Themillocles generally fwayed the affembly of 
the people. He accordingly obtained the chief command of 
of Athens, arid was invcfled with veryex- 
tenfive powv . But the fouiid underftanding, the blamelefs 
manners, the benevolent difpolition, and unbending probity 
of Ariftides, gave a ftandard weight to his character, which 
balanced all the fplendid qualities of his rival, in the eftimation 
of the more refpecliable citizens. 

I'his upright fenator had been chofen archon the year af- 
ter the battle of Marathon ; in confcquence, as may be con- 
jeCtured, of his gallant behaviour m the battle, and his ap- 
proved honefty in the care of the fpoil, which he had been 
appointed to guard. Ariftides difchargedj:he office of archon, 
the higheft magiftracy in tlie ftatc, and every other civil em- 
l^loyment he had filled, with fuch wifdom and integrity, that 
he obtained the furname of /«/?, the moft honourable appel- 
lation 
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lation that can be given to any human being, and to wfli^i 
no man feems ever to have been better entitled. 

But the reputation of Ariftides for the godlike virtue of 
juftice proved his misfortune. people of Athens had 

fuch confidence in his folid judgment, and impartial decrees^ 
from his admirable conduct while in office, that they reforted 
to him fori^rbitration, in private life ; and in fuch nuitibcr'^ 
that the courts of law were overawed by his equitable 
fioiis, and in a manner deferred. The pride of the Athenian 
magiftrates was hurt, and their cholcr roufed, at fuch prepon- 
derating pcrfonal influence. And I'hemiftocles blew thefe 
difeontents into a flame, that deftroyed the credit of his rival. 

After returning from a naval expedition, in the courfe of 
which he had humbled the Corcyreans, and acquired for the 
Athenians the undifputed empire of the fea, that fuc-^ 

cefsfiil commander amufed his friends and the populace with 
theatrical entertainments, and other public fpedfacles. Mean- 
while he made it be fccretly whifpered among them, that 
Ariftides, by drawing to liis own arbitration, the decifion of 
all caufes, had eftabliftied, though without the affiftance of 
guards, a tyranny over the minds of his fellow citizens. The 
aJartn fpread from the capital to the country j and the people, 
crowding from all quarters to Athens, banifhed Ariftides by 
the Oftracifm 

The firm behaviour of Ariftides, on this trying occafion, 
was worthy of his virtuous and fteady charadfer* When 
the people were inferibing the names on the ftiells, which 
were to determine his exile, an illiterate countrc’-man came 
to the envied fenator, and giving him a fhell, dehred him to 
write 'Ariftides upon it. Surprized at the requeft, he afked 
the fellow, if Ariftides had ever injured him ? — “ No,” an- 
fwered he, ‘‘ nor do I fo much ‘as know his perfon ^ but it 
w grieves me to hear him every where called th. Arif- 

tides cooly wrote bis own name upon the (hell, and returned 
it, without making any reply. And when he quitted Athens, 
in fubmiffion to his fentence of exile, he lifted up his hands 
toward heaven, and patriotically prayed, that the Athenians 
might never fee the day, which fhould make them remem- 
ber Ariftides. 

The expulfion of this truly good and great man, left full 
fcope for the ambition, and enterprizing fpirit of Themifto- 
cles. And, ./ortunafely for Athens, that ambition was di- 

Corneiij»s Kepcjs and Plutarch, 

reefed 
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i ^cted in a line, which, in her then circumftances, was equal- 
ly confiftcnt with her glory and fafety. 


C H A P. XV. 

Ihe Baffles nf B’hpr7ncpylcr and Salanih. — Retreat of 
Aerxes, — The Baiilc^ :.f Plata a and Alycale. 

T he defeat cf the Perfiann, at the battle of Marathrn, 
gave foine years rcTphc to Cilrcece. Darius, however, 
prepared tor a kcoiicl attciviptj but, dving in the midfl ot his 
great preparations, he left the profccuiion of his dcfign to his 
foil Xerxes. "I'liis pj ince in revenge cf his father’s difgracc, 
and prompted by the Tons of Hippias, rcfolvcd on a new 
defcenc upon Greece, contrary to the advice of his uncle 
Artabanus, wiio rcpiefenied to Iiim the power and bravery 
of the Grecians, and the hazard of liis fuccefs. 

Xerxes, however, fixed in his refolution, employed four 
years in preparing for this expedition, and drained his do- 
minions, and all other countries that had depcndancc on hinu 
to raife an army fuitablc to his undertaking. At the lovveft 
computation, hiflorians make his army to confifi: of feven 
hundred thoufand foot, and eighty thoufand horfe, with a 
fleet alfo of more than forty thoufand gallies and five hundred 
thoufand men. In order more readily to efFecf his paflage 
into Europe, Xerxes laid a bridge acrefs the liellefpont, 
wdiere it was about a mile over*. The bridge being broken 
down by tempeftuous w^eathcr, he cut off the heads of the 
workmen, and.^ydered the fca to be w'hippcd to cennmand its 
future fubjcdlionl He afterwards efFcdted the pailagc by a 
now bridge of boats, joined together by chains, and landed 
his whole army in feven days and nights. 

The Grecians, rdariiied at thcTc preparations of thePerfians, 
laid afide all private quarrels between thcmfelves. The 
LacedjEmonians, in defence of their common liberty, and 
Leonidas^ king of Sparta, with an army of fix thoufand men, 
poflefled hiiiifcdf of the ftiaits of 'fhcnnopyl.'^, a narrow pafs 
which divided Thcflaly from the reft of J^rreece. After a 
great llaughter on both fidcs, I.eonidas, with three hundred 
(eieef Spartans, difputed the paflage with twenty thoufand of 
the enemy j till, by the fuperior number of the PerfianS; 
they were overpowered, and Kll among vail heaps of the 
VoL. I. G flkuphterci 
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llaughtered enemy, leaving behind them the example oTjIji 
ntrepidity never known before. 

Xerxes, though he had forced this paflagS, was more in- 
clined to pufli his fortune by fea. In this enterprize he was 
alfo bravely rciiflcd by the Grecians at Artemi fium, a fea 
port in Eubseaj but, notwithftanding the fingular rcfolutioii 
and vigour of the Grecians, both by fea and land, Xepxes,* 
three months after his pafTage into Europe, made hnWelf'" 
maflcr of Athens, and laid it in afhes. 

1 hefc llorms, however, were foon blown over ; and the 
Cjrecians, animated by the wifdom and courage of Themif- 
tocles and Ariftidcs, obtained a complete vidtory over the 
Perfian fleet at Salamis, an ifland near the coafl of Attica. 
Forty Grecian fliips are faid to have been funk, or rendered 
unflt for fcrvice; and two hundred fail of the Barbarian 
fleet periihed in this engagement. The Grecian feamen 
flived themfelves by fwimming ; but moft of the Barbarians, 
being Icfs flcilled in that art, and having no place of refuge, 
fliared the fame fate with their fliips, being literally buried in 
the waves. 

The confederated Greeks, hov/ever, made no diftant pur- 
fuit. Satisfied with their vidlory, they employed themfelves in 
colledling the wreck that floated on the coafl: of Salamis, and 
in preparing for a new engagement. 

The defeat at Salamis occaficneJ great confufion in the 
councils of the Perfian monarch, as it utterly deranged his 
n^eafures. After deliberating what courfe he fliould purfue, 
he refolvcd to return into Afia ; and, as a prelude to fuch a 
return, he ordered his fleet, during the eiifuing night, to 
quit the coafl: of Attica, and fail to the Hcllcfpor.t ; lefl: the 
Cxreeks {hv)uld break down his bridges, and cut ofl^ his 
retreat. This refolut’on w:is taken in concert with Alar- 
donius, who heal never placed much confld'ence in the fleet. 

The difappointed monarch haying condudted the whole 
body (jf his forces into Thefl'aly, AlarJonius there felecfed 
three hundred thoufand of the flov/cr of his army; with the 
exception cf the Immortal Band^ conrifling of ten thoufand 
Perfian foot, pjrpctiially kept full, and commanded by Hy- 
dames, who laaflod on accompanying his fovereign with that 
bo^ of guards* 

From ThelTalj', wliere Alardonius propefed to take up his 
winter quarters/ Xerxes profccuted his march to the Hellef- 
pont. There he found his fleet ready fo receive him. In 
his march he was attended by flxty thoufand of the troops of 
Mardonius, under Artabanus, who led them fpeedily back 

toward 
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l-iward ThelTaly. The king embarked on board the fleet 
with the remains of his army ; his bridges over the Hellef- 
pont having beVn (battered by ftorm. He was quickly landed 
at Abydos, to the great joy of his Oriental futqedfs, to whom 
his life was peculiarly dear. Little felicitous about the fuccefs 
of his ambitious enterprize, they were chiefly anxious for his 
perforfal fafety. From Sellos he marched to Sardis; and 
kept his court, until the fate of the army under Mai- 
donius was determined, when he returned to Sufa. 

Such was the fpirit of the Greeks, and fo v/ell did they 
know, that “ wanting virtue, life is pain and woe ; that 
wanting liberty even virtue mourns, and looks around for 
happinefs in vain/’ But though the Perfian war concluded 
glorioully for the Greeks, it is, in a great meafurc, to this 
war that the uibfequcnt misfortunes of the nation are to he 
attributed. The battles, in which they fiiftered the lofs of 
fo many brave rnen-^ were not the mofl dcftrudlivc ; but thofc, 
in which they acquired an irnmcnfity of Perfan ^old. It was 
not their enduring fo many hardfhips in the courfc of the war, 
but their connexions with the Perlians, after the conclufioa 
of it, which fubverted the Giccian eilablifliments, and ruined 
the moft virtuous confederacy that ever cxifted upon earth. 
The Greeks became haughty after their vidfories. Delivered 
from the common enemy, they began to quarrel with one 
another. I'heir quarrels w^crc fomented by Perfian gold, of 
which they acquired enough to make them defirous of more. 
Hence proceeded the famous Peloponnchan war, in wnich tne 
Athenians and Lacedaemonians a6fed as principals, and drew 
after them the other ftates of Greece. 

Mardonius, as above mentioned, having taken up his 
quarters in T- hcfTaly, and the confines of IVlaccdonia, pre- 
pared to profccute the war v/lth vigour, and entered in^^o 
Athens, ten months after Xerxes had firfl: taken it. But nis 
numerous army was entirely defeated ut the battle of I lataea, 
in the vear before Chrift 479* M^^tdonius himfelf Avas killed ; 
and it is related, that of the three hundred and fifty thoufand 
Perfians who came into the field, there efcaped Icarce three 
thoufand, befides forty thoufand who fled. 

In that part of the battle, where Mardonius, mounted on a 
White horfe, fought at the head of a thoufimd Perfians, all 
chofen men, the Greeks were vigoroufly pufiied, and many 
Lacedaemonians funk in death. And, ind^^d, wlfile he^ re- 
mained alive, the Spartans could with diificulry keep meir 
ground; but when he fell, valiantly contenoiiig foi uctoiy, 
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and the brave troops that guarded his perfon were brokcAju iS 
the Perfians turned their backs and fled. 

Mardonius was the braveft * of all the Ferfian generals. 
If he had been properly fupported by the other leaders, he 
would have probably fubjefted Greece to the Perfian 
dominion. His death, therefore, may be regarded as the 
greateft event in the annals of liberty. 

The flight of the Perfians proved a ftgnal to the whple 
Barbarian army. When they faw the forces of that conquer- 
ing nation routed, they abandoned the field without ftriking 
a blow. 

Thus Greece was freed from the invafion of an army, 
vrhich for two years had oyer-run their country, and Athens 
was again reftored to her ancient government and renown. 

On the fame day that the battle of PlaUea was fought, the 
Grecians burnt the Perfian fleet in the harbour of Mycale, a 
promontory of Ionia. Upon this double defeat, Aerxes, 
finding it impoflible to retrieve io great misfortunes, retired 
farther into the country; and, leading d life of indolence and 
luxury, was at lall murdered by his own foldiers. He was 
fucceeded in the throne of Perfia by his fon Artaxerxes. 
It may be here proper to notice what a judicious hiftorian 
iavs on this event : That whatever fuccefsful attempts 

“ 'Xerxes, or his facceffors, made in other parts, the Perfians, 
“ after this defeat at Mycale, did never aft ofi-enfivcly againft 
“ Greece. And though the Perfian kingdom continued 

many years after, and with the charafter of- the greateft 
“ empire of the known world, her greatnefs confiftcu rather 
“ in riches and extent of territory, than any memorable 
“ atchievements ; and the continuance of it was chiefly owing 
“ to thofc inteftine broils among the Grecians, which diverted 
“ them from pufhing on their conquefts in Afiaf.’’ 

Thcmiftocles was now looked upon as the common de- 
liverer of Greece. He received the higheft marks of honour 
and efteem for his wifdom and valour, in the fcrvice of his 
country. The walls of Athens were rebuilt, and nothing 
was omitted, either by fca or land, which might not only 
fccurc the Athenians from foreign invafion, but aifo fix their 
dominion at home. IT is gave no final 1 umbrage to the 
Lacedaemonians, v/ho concluded, “ That if a city when it 
“ lay in ruins, could do fuch wonders, v/hat might it not 
afpire to, wheb it was fortified r” 

* IIcrcc\.tua arj Diodorus, t Star-yam 

Ariftides 
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%.riftldes alfo, in con/ideration of his eminent fervlces to 
the commouweMth, was raifed to the dignity c'f Archon. 

Cjmon, Ton of Miltiadcs, a favourite of Ariilide^S lucceedrd 
him in the adminiftration of public affairs, e.iui eniireiy de- 
feated the whole Pcrfian Heet at the moutli o[' the river Lii- 
ryrned^n in Pamphylia. IJe funk and deffroyed upwards of 
^ thri, e^hundred of the enemy’s Ihips; and befoi e the blood of 
hiS engagement was wi])ed off, Cimon dreffed the chici of 
his men in Perfian habits, landed them on the fhorc, and 
entirely routed the Pcrfian forces. I'hc great booty he ac- 
quired in this expedition, was employed, on his return home, 
in raifing the public buildings of Athens. 7 'hus did Cimon 
obtain two complete victories, which may be laid to furpafs 
thofe of Salamis and Plata":!, being both gained the fame ciav-, 
and by the fame n^en. lie altervvards took eighty lad of 
Phoenicians ; who, ignorant of their defeat, were coming up 
to the alHftance of the Perbaris. Upon this a peace was 
concluded between the Grecians and Perfians, extremely 
honourable to the former, vho now became mafters of the 
greater part of the i Hands in the /P'gcaii fea. 

Cimon took a more certain road to popularity, than either 
Ariftidcs or Themidocles. Inlf cad of dcfpiling monc-y like 
the former, or hoarding it like the latter, imleis v\hen ex- 
pended on fomc magnificent public fpedlaclc, he paid a piu- 
dent attention to wealth, but without dilcovering any marks 
of rapacity; and being enriched by the Periian r])oils, he 
revived the ancient fnirit of liofpitality. He kept a public 
table, if not for all the Athenians, at leafl for his parti/ans; 
and, being naturallv of a lucial difpoiition, he di'ank deep 
with his guells ‘‘ He got i ichcs,” laid one of ins h iemls, 
to ufe them ; and he tiled them fo, as to be honoured on 
their account.” d hough Cimon, iunvever, in his con- 
vivial meetings, might fometirncs exceed the bounds of tem- 
perance, his generous iiolpitality did not lead him to negledt 
the fervice of his country. 
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Of the iriternsil Divlfions of Greece^ 


CHAP. XVI, 

Of the internal Diviftons of Greece^ the P eloponnefian TVay\ 
and the Surrender of Athens to the Lacedccmonlans, 

T he great fuccefs of Cimon, at the river EurymedOiif 
gave new 1 lift re to his already popular and heroic cha- 
racter. Atlicns, enriched and adorned with the Perfian fpoils, 
profecuted, under his liberal adminiftration, new fchenics of 
wealth, of glory, and ambition. Commerce, conquelt, and 
colonization, equally occupied her views ; and being now 
unrivalled mi ft refs of the Grecian fcas, fhe rapidly prefted 
forward in her n vad career* 

The firft objedd that engaged the avidity of the Athenians, 
was a territory on the coaft of Thrace, containing gold 
rnines. That territory belonged to the ifland of 1 hafus 5 
and fomc difpute having arifen with the Thafians, concerning 
the trade to thofe coafts, they withdrev/ thcmfelves from the 
maritime league. Cimon feized this occafion of quarrel to 
aflemble the confederate fleet ; failed to the refradlory ifland ; 
defeated the Thafian fquadron, and difcmbarkcd a ftiong 
body of forces. But the Thafians after lofing a battle on land, 
took refuge within their walls, and made anobftinatc refiftancc. 
After having fuflained a fiege for three years, they furren- 
dered. The terms were, "Ehat the Thafians fliould level 
their wails; give up their armed Ihips ; pay to the naval 
confederacy, ami to Athens as the head of tliat confedcra- 
cy, the whole arre.irs' of their ftipulatcd contribution for 
the public fervice : furnifti their proportion pundhially in 
future, and quit all pretenflons to their territory on the 
continent, and to the mines.” 

Intcftiiic divifions, however, again difturbed fhe quiet of 
(jreece ; for whilft the Athenians conquered their common 
enemy, the envy of their neighbours, cfpecially the Lacedae- 
nicmians, incrcafed, many provinces alfo revolted from the 
dominion of Athens, and a general l)attle was fought between 
tlie Spartans and the Aibcnians at Coronea in Boeotia, with 
great cliangc of fortune on both hues, in the year before 
Chrift 470. At length all parties being tired, peace was again 
concliuled betv/een Athens and Sparta for thirty years, in 
which the allies on both hdcs were alfo included. 

Pericles, v/ho was chief in the command of the Athenian 
at my, improved his intereft with the people, beautified the 
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and e^chibited public feafts ; he alfo repaired the teinple 
of Minerva, which had been burnt by the Perlians ; and 
Athens became the admiration of ftrangers, and die envy of 
her neighbours. 

Pericles embraced every political occafhr.i to exalt the 
power of Athens, and weaken that of Sparta ; at the fame 
time that he employed the forces of the iiatc in naval expe- 
ditions^ 

While Athens was flour ifliing under the adminiflration of 
Pericles, in all the ufcful and ornamental arts, a war broke 
out between the Samians and Miiefians concerning Prienc, 
The Milelians having been worfted in the hoffile comp^^ti- 
tion, had recourfe to the Athenians, to whom they grievoufly 
complained againfl: the Samians. In this complaint feme 
private citizens of Samos joined; fecmingly diflatisfled with 
the predominance of die arilfocratical party in the govern- 
ment of that city and ifland. The Athenians, therefore putting 
to fea with a confiderable fleet, landed upon Samos, where 
they edabliflied a democracy ; and exadded from the Samians 
fifty boys, and an equal number of grown men, as holtages. 

'Phefe hoftages the Athenians dcpofitcd at Lemnos. And, 
on the departure of their fleet from Samos, they left a garri- 
fon in the capital, to f 'cure the obedience of the ifland. ijut 
^ a body of Samians, who would not fubmit to the new form 
of government, and who had fled to the continent, having 
gained the confidence of the molt powerful citizens of Samos, 
and the frlendihq) of Pililithnes, the Perlian governor of Sar- 
dis, palled over by night into their native city. They firll 
directed their efibrts agaiiilf the popular party, and got a 
majority of them fecured through arilfocraticai influence. 
They next conveyed away, by itealth, the Samian holfagcs 
from Lemnos; then openly revolted, and dcliveied the Athe- 
nian garrifon, with its olHcers, to Pillurhnes. Elated with 
this fiiccefs, the Samians prepared to renew the war againft 
Miletus ; the Byzantines having joined them, in their refill:- 
ance to the authority of Athens. 

The Athenians were no fooncr informed^ of that revolt 
and its confequences, than they fent againfl: Samos a fleet of 
fixty oallies. But a divifion of fixteen fail wa^s detached for 
other 'lerviccs j fome to lie olF the coafl of Caria, and ob- 
ferve the motions of a Phoenician fquadron, and others to 
fleer for Chios and Lclbos, and there give, a fummons for 
aid. The remaining forty fail, commanded by^ Pericles and 
nine colleagues, gave battle, near the ifle of I 
Samian fleet, confifting of feventy fail, twenty of which had 
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land forces on board, and gained a fignal vidlory. The Samian 
fleet was then on its way from Miletus, Twenty fail after-* 
ward arrived from Athens, to reinforce the fleet under Peri- 
cles, and twenty-five from Chios and Lefbos. Encouraged 
by this acceflion of flrength, the Athenians and their allies 
landed on the ifland of Samos, difeomfited the Sanijans in 
battle, invefted their capital by land, and at the f.me tiinc 
blocked it up by fea. But Pericles withdrev/ fixty fail of the 
confederate fleet from this fervice, and fleered with all ex- 
pedition fer the coaft of Caria, on being informed that a 
Phoenician fleet was coming to the relief of Santos. 

During the ai.fence of the Athenian naval commander, the 
Samians manned their fleet ; quitted the harbour, funk the 
(hips flationed to guard it, and defeated all thofe that at- 
tempted to oppofe them. Having thus victorioufly accom- 
plilhed their purpofes, by beating off the confederate fleet, 
they remained maflers of their own haven for fouiteen days ; 
during which time they made what importations or exporta- 
tions they thought fit. But on the return of Perielts their 
harbour was again blocked up. And he having received frefh 
fupplies from Athens, in forty fhips, under I'hacydides, Ag- 
xion, and Phormio, with twenty fail, under Tiepolemus and 
Anticles, befides thirty from Chios and Lefbos, the Samians 
found faither rcfillance impraclicable. They, rhcicforc, hav- 
ing fuflaineci a liege for almofl nine months, furrcridercd on 
the following tcrrnr, : ^‘That they fhoukl deinolifli their vvalls ; 
give hoflages ; deliver up their fleet; and rcimbiirll', by 
flared payments, the expence of the war Idle Byzan- 
tines alfo ncgociatcd, and WvU'c again received under the pio- 
teclion of tiie Athenian government, on the fame terms their 
obedience had been held, as rubjedt allies, before their revolt. 

Periclrs greatly valued himdfupou the Samian expedition, 
faying, fde had, in nine months, done as much againfl the 
city of Ionia, as Agamemnon did in ten years againfl 
Tioy.” This conquefl, indeed, was of the greateft im- 
portance to the Athenians, as the Samians, by the incrcafe of 
their naval power, were near wrefting the dominion of the 
.fca out of their hands. 

Other commotions happened about this time at Epidam- 
nus, Corcyra, Corinth, and other cities of Greece. Thefe 
quarrels continued with great acrimony, and gave rife at laft 
p a moic general war between the two rival flates, Athens 
and Sp;rU, in which all Greece became 'parties. Pericles^ 
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it is thought, promoted thef^ troubles, in order to divert the 
general clani^our now raifed agairift him, lor jiaving Iquan- 
dered the public money, without giving any i-xcoiuit of it. 
I'he true caufe, howxver, of the eufuing war, niaVj with mf)re 
reafon, be aferibed to the jealoufv conceived by the Spartans, 
of 4 he growing poveer ot the 'Athenians, after the battle at 
PJatxa ; for the Athenians, on the repeated vidfories over 
thftr Perfians, affedted a fuperiority over their neighbours, and 
fet up for the fovereign umpiics of Cireece. 

'riiis alFiimption of power in the Athenians gave great of- 
fence to the Spartans, and the two ftates became thoroughly 
exafperated againft each other. As they were both now ar- 
rived to their mod: douridiing period, the dlfputc was for the 
empire of (Trecce, under the pretence of a balance of power, 
and the protedfion of their conf-\k rates. 

'J'hc late league being now dillidvcd, each fide iifed their 
utrnod: diligence to ffrengthen themfeivcs by alliances. 'I'he 
Lacedaemonians fecuivd the Hates of Peloponncdus, as well as 
the Megarians, Phocians, Locrians, Boeotians, J and other 
Hates without the IHmus. On tiie fide of the Athenians, 
were the Chians, Lefbians, Platieans', MeiTeiiians, and other 
Hates of Greece ; beddes a great part of the Gnecians fet- 
tled in Ada. And fo intent were both paitics on the profe- 
cution of this war, that they had recourfe for adiHance to the 
Perdan monarch, againH whom they were both fo lately 
united. Thus was all Greece,, in a manner, drawn into 
this cpaarrel, and became auxiliaries to each part)', as the dif- 
ferent Hates were aflecHed, or influenced by tiieir peculiar 
jlU.TcHs. 

The Lacedx'monians, under Archidamus their general, 
aflcmbled at the iHhmus between Peloponnefus and Corinth, 
an army of 60,000 men, and advanced within feven miles of 
Athens, before the Athenians had made the necedary prepa- 
rations to oppofe them. Pei ides was blamed by the Athe- 
nians for not leading, them iuto the field ; they charged him 
with cowardice, for not making a filly on the enemy ; but 
he fhut up the city gates, fent out parties of horle to keep 
the enemy at a diifance, and ordered a hundred gallics to in- 
£eH the coaH of J’eloponnefus. Upon this Archidamus find- 
ing he could not bring the Atheni.ms to battle, and that his 
provifion failed, after ravaging the country, broke up his 
camp, and returned home.^ A'hc Atltcnians, in their turn, 
made fuccefsful defeents on ibo coalls of the t nvmy \ and 
having drawn over to their lide Sawies, xing ct Thiacc, and 
Perdiccas, kini^* of Macedon, were enabled to aet oficniively 
^ ^ ‘ - both 
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both by fca and land. They invaded Megara with their ^ 
whole force, and laid waftc great part of the enem^s’s country. 
The following fuminer Archidamus again invkded Athens 
with the fame force as before ; and a plague breaking out in 
the city at the fame time, great numbers of the inhabitants 
were deftroyed. This dreadful misfortune was attributed to 
Pericles, who detained fo great a number of the inhabitants 
within the city ; and he at the fame time, failing in an at- 
tempt iipoji Epidaurus, was fined in a large fum, and difniiffcd 
from his command. 

Pericles, however, by a florid harangue juflified his con- 
du6f, and made fo great an imprehion on the people, that he 
was, in a ihort time after, reifored to his command, with a 
more abfolute power than he had before enjoyed ; but tin's 
mew dignity did not long continue ; for Pericles died this year 
of the plague, after having held the adminillratioa of the af- 
fairs of Greece for forty years in the moii; flouriiliing time of 
the commonwealth. 

Notvvithftandirig the death of Pericles, and the great dimi- 
nution of the Athenian pov/er by war and pcftilencc, they 
continued to face their cncinies^ and fitted out a large nu.n- 
ber of fhips, to the amount of 250 fail. 'L'hele they employ- 
ed in different j>arts, and in carrying on the fiege of Mitylene, 
afea port in LjPoos. The inhabitants of Mitylenc, not re- 
ceiving the expedled fuccour from the Spartans, furrendered 
at diferetion to the Athenians, On the other fide Platsea, 
after being ninety years in alliance with Athens, was furren- 
dered to;;the Spartans, and the conquered, on each fide, felt the 
refentment of the conqueror. Many were executed in cold 
blood ; their lands were laid wafte 5 their women were ad- 
judged to llavery; and their cities reduced to ruin. 

In this manium, Athens and Peloponnefus, wafting their 
natural ftrength and power, continued the war with different 
fuccefs ; and, engaging the Icflcr ftates in their quarrel, 
Greece became the feene of inteftine broils. At length both 
parties, having loft fheir generals Cleon and Brafidas in a 
late adfion at Amphipolis in Thrace, feemed difpofed to treat; 
and a peace was concluded in the tenth year of the war be- 
tween the two ftates and their confederates, for fifty years. 

This treaty, however, was pot well obferved, efpecially on 
the part of the Laceda'inonians, who but coldly performec| 
the articles of agreement. Behdes, the confederates of each 
party thought their. felvcs not fufhciently regarded, and be- 
came in gemeral difeontented, and complained that the league 
’ betweci^ 
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Jpetween Athens and Sparta, was a combination only to cn- 
Have the'Trr^er jftates of Greece. 

In this fta\e of affairs, a nephew of Pericics, Alcibiades, 
fon of Clinias, who had a great fhare in the fight at Artemi- 
fium, improved the opportunity to his own advajttage, and 
declared general of the Athenian forces. He obliged 
many of the lefTer flates to acknowledge the fovereignty of 
Athens. Soon after, on an^ unfuccefsful expedition to Sicily, 
he was fent for home to take his trial, on a charge of pro- 
faning the myfterics of Ceres and Profci'pinc, and breaking 
the images of Mercury. Alclbiades, apprehending the con- 
fequences, withdrew himfelf to Sparta, and offered his fervice 
to the Lacedaemonians. The Athenians, at the fame time, 
pronounced judgment of death againft him. 

Alcibiades foon became fufpedied by the Lacedaemonians ; 
upon w^hich he retired to Tiffaphernes, the Pcrfian king’s 
lieutenant, and, by his addrefs, got himfelf into his favour. 
At the fame time the ill fuccefs of the Athenians, in their 
defign on Sicily, caufed great uneafinefs in Athens. 

"Idle government was abolifhed, and ufurped by four hun^ 
dred. This new eftablifhment of four hundred did not long 
continue, and the government was again altered and commit- 
ted to five thoufarid. On thefe innovations in the ftate of 
Athens, and the ill fituation of their affairs abroad, Alcibia- 
dcs was recalled, and received in triumph into Athens. He 
was now looked upon as the only man capable of reftoring 
his country to its ancient fplcndor and renown, and was a 
fecond time declared general of their forces both by land and 
fea ; but afterwards upon the defeat of the Athenian fleet by 
the Lacedaemonians, under Lyfaiidcr, Alcibiades fell again 
into difgrace j and he, who was lately regarded as their folc 
protedtor^ was difearded on a fulpicion that he had not done 
his duty. 

After this, the Athenians had ill fuccefs both by land and 
fea. Their fleet was again defeated at Mytelene, under Co- 
non ; and Athens was Turrendcred to the Laceda’monians. 
'fhus a period was put to the war between Athens and Sparta, 
in the year before Chriff 404, after it had continued twenty- 
ieven years with great expence of blood and treafure ; and, as 
Mr. Stanyan obfej ves, ‘‘ With a flrange variety of fortune, 
and a fpirit of refolution and bravery, on both Tides, which 
“ might have been employed to great advantage againft a 
foreign enemy.” 

This war between thefe two moft powerful ftates of 
Greece, greatly influenced the pubLc aftairs of the fcveral 

provinces ; 
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provinces; the clafliing of their different intercl^.ev- di vcrtccl 
their attention from their coinm/^n kcuritv, and brought on 
thofe inteftine diflbnfions, which cn 1 m the deffrudlion of 
that general liberty they had fo long gloiii^u/ly defended. 

The fate of Athens being determined by the defeat of their 
forces, both at land aiid fea, by Lyfander, and the furrendcr 
of Athens to the Laceda;monian», the conquerors preferrijug 
the glory and fafety of Greece in general, to their own 
private refentment, would not deffroy a city that had flood 
iirft in fame among th^ Grecian flates, but contented them- 
‘ielvcs with making an entire change in the government. 
They placed the power in thirty peifons, commonly called 
the thirty tyrants of Athens. JLyfander after this reduced 
Samos, and other Grecian cities, to the obedience of the Spar* 
tans, and returned in triumph to Sparta, with a great 
number of Athenian gallics, loaded with money and ricli fpoils, 
the fruit of his fuccxTful compaigns. Lyfander, hovy’ever, 
incurred the difplcafiire of the Spartans for bringing fo great 
a quantity of gold and filvcr money iiuo the ftatc, contrary 
to the fundamental laws of their countiy, by v/hich the ufe 
of thofe metals are prohibited, left the rigid virtue of the 
Spartans flioiild abate, and their minds become effeminate 
and fubjcdl to corruption. At the fame time a decree was 
pafteJ to proferibe the ufe of this money ; and it was ordered 
that no coin iliould be current except pieces of iron. 

The government of the thirty tyrants tended chiefly to 
make thcmfelves abfolute. For this purpofe they obtained a 
guard from Sparta to fupport their power. They killed 
'rhcrameiics, one of their colleagues for oppoling their 
tyrannic proceedings ; many citizens of the greateft intereft, 
or who, by real'on of their wealth or good qualities, were 
moft likely to make head againft them, were either killed or 
banifticd upon the moft frivolous pretences. In this diftrefs, 
the citizens call their thoughts on Alcibiades, under whofc 
government they had arrived at great glory ; and were not 
without hopes that they might, by his conduct, recover 
their liberty. T he tyrants alfo having the fame apprehcnfion, 
ufed every method to get Alcibiades into their power ; and he 
was delivered to the Spartans, at the requeft of Lyfander, on 
a treatv made between them and the Periians, and was mur- 
dered by felting fire to the houL in which he dwelt. 

This fe verity of tfie tyrants was carried to the greateft 
cxccfs. Impritbnment and murder were frequent in the 
city, and e\ cry one trembled for himfelf and his friends ; 
many fought an afylum in other ftatcsj and the Lxed^- 
4 monlans 
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njonians inhumanly puhliflit-J an edicSt to prohibit the cities 
of Grce^NS^om ijiving them refuge. In this calamitous 
fituation of their iidliirs, I'hrarybulus, who had been a prin- 
cipal commander in the jVdoponnefian war, undcrtoolc the; 
caiife of his country. He was joined by many citizens who 
bad been banifhed, or had made themfelecs voluntary exiles; 
and It was agreed to exert themfelvxs againi't this powerful 
tyranny. 

I'hey firfl: feized Phyle, a fmall fort in Attica ; and after- 
terwards Pyr^cus, the principal Tea port of Athens. The 
T'hirty collected their whole Itrength to oppofe this progrefs 
of the citizens *, but fuccefs attended the caufe of liberty; ajid 
the tyrants were overcome. Critias and Hippomachus, two 
of the chiefs, were killed on the fpot ; and, as the army was- 
fleeing away, Tl'hrafybulus, called to them, Not to look 
‘‘ upon him as their conqueror, but as their friend. Wc 
‘‘ are not,'’ fays he, enemies, but fcllov/ citizens, nor have 
“ we declared v/ar agaiidt the city, but againff the tyrants^* 

This difeourfe had its proper efPeCt on the army ; and, 
upon their return to Athens, the government of the thirty 
was abolifhed, and in their room ten were chofen, one out 
of every tribe, and the adminiffration of public afiairs was 
fjommitted to them ; bnt the fame pailion for tyranny fooii 
appeared in tlielc: new governors, and the change was far 
from producing any good eflbdf. I'iie thirty applied to the 
Lacedaemonians for aid, and Lyfandei^ was again fent to 
block up the Pyrreus by fea and land. 

"ITis intent was, in a great meafurc, fnnlratcd by Pan- 
finias, a Spartan prince, who followed Lyfander und;;r a 
pretence to fupport him ; but, having gi/mcd an advantage 
©ver the Athenians, Paiifaiiias, moved wun compairicm for 
the deplorable date of a people and city one. to fi(>uriilhng, 
©r from a jeajouly of Ly faridcr's pov/er, fecretly favoured the 
Athenians, and obtained a peace for tlicm. 

"1 'his peace v/as fealed in the blood of the tyrants, who 
were all put to the wrord, and Atlums was left m luii 
pofleflion of its liberty, 'rtie ancient government was re- 
eftablifhed, the exiles were recalled. Thrafybulus projwfed 
a general amnefty, by which the citizens engaged upon oath 
to bury all paR traj''fwiioiis in oblivion ; and, by a religious 
obfervance of this fahitary ordinance, the-public tranquillity 
was fecured, and the who]e community utiited into one body, 
after it had been the feme »*r the utmoR violence and outrage. 
An anicent hjRorian obPiv es, that as many on both lldcs 

were 
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^ were deflroyed in eight months, as in the ten years of the 

Peloponnefian war 

Greece being now in a ftate of peice and inaclivity, the 
Spartans, fiufhcd with their late fuccefs againft Athens, began 
to quarrel with the Eleans, a leading people of Peloponpelus, 
on pretence of their aiding the Athenians and otlr-r i^ates 
with whom they were at war. They alfo railed cr.nimdtlons 
among their neighbours, that they might lelfenthLir powei', 
and better maintain the title they now allumed of Protedtors 
and Arbitrators of all Greece. They like wife fent a large 
army under Agefilaus into Afia, in order to fupport the 
Grecian cities againft the Perfian Monarch, whofe army 
was commanded by TifTaphernes. The armies engaged near 
the river Padfolus, in Lydia, and Agefilaus gained a fignal 
vidfory over the enemy, forced their camp, and made himfclf 
mafter of a rich booty. 

The Perfians fenfible of the ill will the ftates of Greece 
bore againfl the Spartans, for their late treatment of them, 
began to incenfe the Thebans and other cities againft them. 
The Argives, Corinthians, and Athenians joined in this con-* 
federacy. Thus whilft Agefilaus was profecuting the war 
with advantage in Afia, he was called home to join in the 
defence of his own kingdom, and gained a fecond fignal 
viftory over the 'i'hebans and tlicir allies, at Coronea, in 
Boeotia ; but this vidtory was not decihve enough to put an 
end to hoftilities between them, and frequent incurfions were 
Ofiade into each other's territoreis. 


CHAP. XVII. 

Of the Thebans, — Of the Atchicvements of the Greecian States^ 
from the rife of Thebes to the Battle of Cheer onea. 

W HILE the other cities of G recce ftruggled for power, 
or contended for glory, the '1 h . bans devoted them- 
felves entirely to their intereft. I'he calamities which the 
Athenians and Spartans occafioned to one another, in their 
ambitious ftruggle^^ for pre-eminence, had, by exhaufting the 
ftrength of thefe republics, augmented the relative inqxir- 
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t^nce of the furrounding dates. Thebes, in particular, had* 
by fur e,Jwfc^cer tain deps, arrived at power, and gradually 
extended her authority over the fmaller communities. Athens 
and Sparta, v/atchful to clicck the encroachments of each 
other, had neglecfed to prevent the increafe of a republic, 
wdiofe reputation long continued inferior to her real power. 
W]i?n the Spartans, at length, became fenfible of their error, 
they aefed with fuch an in^prudent violence as drove the The- 
bans to defpair, and now, having thrown off an odious yoke, 
they threw it off for ever. At this critical period two illudri- 
ous men appeared at the head of their country, to bring this 
drength into exertion, and gave a direction to the fpiilt of 
the people. were Pciopidas and EpamirionJas. 

A fevere pcrlccution, to which the difciples of Pythagoras 
had been expoied in Italy, compelled ihofe few who could 
efcape from the bai barity of their enemies to take fhclter in 
Greece. In this native foil of fcience they found protcdlion 
and rcfpc(5f, and were cn’ ployed in i n ft ru (Sling youth in the 
principles of their pfiilofoj^hy. Hence the Theban Pair^^ as 
thtfe heroes are called, found preceptors who pointed out the 
path which leads to virtue and to glory. 

During the intefiine broils of the Grecian dates, the 
Afiatic cities revoked from the Spartans; and iud(ed Greece 
feems, at this time to have been entirely convulfcd and dif- 
ordered. 'Fhe ja; ring interefts and ft ruggJcs of each ftate 
for power, put al! iii confubon, and they turned the edge of 
the f word againft themf'lvcs ; faflion and corruption, fraud 
and violence, daily increaPd among tlicm ; and not baing able 
to decide their own quarrels, they fatally called in the allift- 
ance of foreign pow^cis; for as each pe ople found tnemfelves 
diftrefTed, they made application to their old enemies the Per- 
fians, who had now found out the means of fonr ’ntiiig their 
divifions, and fupported one ftate againft the otiici, (die better 
to weaken the whole. 

There were not wanting in Greece able men either in the 
cabinet or field, to oppofe this difordcred fituation of tlic ir 
affairs ; but luxury and doth had m.n le great advances in the 
behaviour of the people, and public fpirit yielded to private 
intereft or prejudice. Lyfimder and king Agcfilaus were 
early avSIive in thefe commotions, and headed the armies of 
the Spartans* Iphicrates had the command of the Athenian 
Forces, and, altliough a young man, proyed an experienced 
general. Thrafybuius loft his life in t’le fcrvicc of his coun- 
try at Rhodes. Pciopidas delivered die d'hebam from the 
power of the Spartanr, and reftereJ to their former li- 

bertr. 
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bertyi The Thebans, on their fide, fomented the quarrel 
between Athens and Sparta. At length thef^tVo StateSj 
perceiving that the Thebans, by repeated fuccefs, daily gain- 
ed ground upon them, laid afide their own refentments, and 
peace was made between them, wherein it was agreed, that 
all the cities JJ^ould he governed by their own laws* ,, 

Artaxerxes, king of Perfia, was at this time engaged in a 
war with the Egyptians, and applied to the Grecians for 
ainftance. "lEe requeft of this prince could jiot be complied 
with, witliout firft putting an to their own quarrels* 
Peace being concluded, tivcr.ty thovdhnd Grecians under Iphi- 
crates, were takcii iiiU> tlie fervicc cf Artaxerxes, and feme 
fruitlefs attempts were made by the generals Pharnabazus 
and Iphicrates againft Memphis, and otlier cities of Egypt. 

In the mean time Peloponnefus, and other cities of Greece, 
fell again into tumults and broils arriongO: themrelvcs. The 
two ilates of Athens and Sparta were alio engaged in thefe 
quarrels, in behalf of their rerpedbive allies, 'i'he inhabitants 
of Platcea applied to their old fi lends the Athenians for 
their protedlion againft the Thebans, who had dcmoliflicd 
their city ; and, when the former were dirpofed for peace, it 
was rejeofed by the latter, who made it appear that they 
would lay hold of the prefent opportunity to extend th' :r do- 
minions by encroachments on their Jicighbours. 

Upon this Agefilaus declared war againft the Thebans, 
and a battle was fought at Leuefra in Boeotia, when the 
Spartans were defeated afteramoft fharp and bloody engage-^ 
ment. I'his unfortunate event greatly iunk the fpirits of the 
Spartans j and the tv.'o ftates of Athens an(J Sparta thought 
it their mutual intcreft to uniie and v/ithftand the growing 
power of the Thebans. In this manner did each ftatc make 
head, and a^l often fively againft the other, infomuch that all 
Greece was in a ftate of war. 

Notvvithftandiiig thefe fcveral viciilitudcs of fortune In dif- 
ferent engagemenis, the power of the Thebans, under the 
conduct and courage of Epaminondas and Felopidas, daily 
increafed, h<)th at land aiidfea, Infomuch, that from one of the 
moft inconhderable ftates, the Thebans not only difputcd the 
fovereignty of Xlrreccc, but gained f > great credit and influ- 
ence in public afthirs, that they bv^came moderators in the 
quarrels of their neighbours. I'he Afeadians ijitreated their 
aftiftance againft '^the Spartans; the 'rheffdians alfo, noW 
greatly opprefied by Alexander the tyrant of Pherae, applied 
to them for relief from his tyranny. 

Pelopidas 
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'^el«4?l(!as andS paminondas commanded the armies of Thebes 
both thef^oJfeafions ; but unfortunately for the Thebans, 
both generals loft their lives, the former at the battle of 
Cynos-cephala againft Alexander, and Epaminpndas, after 
gaining a fignal vidfory over the Spartans at Manthiea^ died 
cf a *^«^nd he received by a javelin in the fight, in the year 
before Chrift 360. And it may be faid that the glory of the 

hebafi ftate began and ended in him 5 for by his death, all 
their hopes and blaze of power were blafted. 

The death of Epaminondas proved no lefs fatal to the 
Athenians than to the Thebans \ for they now departed from 
the virtue of their anceftors. They no longer difeovered 
their former zealj fOr the public good, nor an application to 
the affairs of ftate, but gave themfelves over to luxury and 
idlenefs, and lavifhed the public revenues to the bafeft pur- 
pofes. Philip king of Macedon, took advantage of this de- 
generate difpofition of the Athenians. The reft of the Gre- 
cian ftates being alfo drowned in the fame inattention to pub-ii 
lie affairs, that prince raifed the Macedonians, from a mean 
and low condition, to the empire ol Greece, and afterwards 
of all A fra. 

The Athenians, and the other cities of Greece, for fomc 
Nmi oppvjed the growing power of the Macedonians, whom 
i y had hitherto deemed a barbarous and obfeure people. 
Jn this oppofition they were principally incited by Demofthe- 
jies the famous orator of Athens, who ftrongly inveighed 
ao^aiiift Philip, and the fupinenefs and indolence of his coun- 
trymen. He charged not only the Athenians, but alfo the 
Arrives, Thebans, Corinthians, Lacedaemonians, Arcadians, 
ancfall the other ftates of Greece, without exception, with 
having abandoned their feveral interefts. Whence comes ity fays 
he, in an oration to the people, that the Grech formerly panted 
Jb ftrongly after liberty^ and now give themfclves^ up tojervi- 
tude ? This he attributed to that corruption, which had crept 
into every order of the ftate, and the diflbJutenefs of their man- 
ners. He advifed them to concert fuch meafures as were moft 
proper to fave Greece from the impending danger. Pmlip, 
howeverj taking advantage of their indolence and inteftine 
diviflons, gained fo great power and influence among the 
different ftates of Greece, that they applied to him as their 
common friend and protedtor. Thus he, who was nrft call- 
ed in by the Thebans as an afliftant only m &eir difputes, 
fo well conduaed his affairs, that he was enabled to aa as 
principal, and make head againft the united army of the AAe- 
Bians and Thebans, at the battle of Chxronea m B«otia, where 
VoL. I. H 
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he defeated the army of the confederates^ in the yepx 
Chrift 338, ^ 

On the day of this engagement^ and the deftruftion of that 
republican independence^ which the internal vices of the 
Greeks, and the arms and intrigues of Philip,, had been gra- 
dually undermining for twenty-two years, .both armies iTl— ' 

cd in battle array, before the rifing of the fum The rights 
wing of the Macedonians was headed by Philip,, who judged'^’ 
proper to oppofe in {ierfon the dangerous fury of the Athe- 
nians. His fon Alexander, only nineteen years of age, but 
furrounded by experienced officers,. commanded the left wing, 
which faced the Sacred Band of the Thebans.. The auxilia- 
ries of either army were potted* in the centre. In the begin- 
ning of the aftion, the Athenians charged with impetuofity, 
and repelled the oppofing dtvijions of the enemy ; but the 
youthful ardour of Alexander obliged the Thebans to retire,, 
tlie Sacred Band being cut down to a man.. The a(Slivity of 
the young prince completed their diforder, and puifued the, 
multitude with his Theffalian cavalry.. 

Meantime the Athenian generals, too muck elated by their 
firft advantage, loft the opportunity to improve it ; for, having, 
repelled the entire and right wing of the Macedonians, except 
the phalanx, which was compofed of chofen men, and im-- 
me.diately commanded by the king, they, inftead of attempt- 
ing to break this formidable body, by attacking it in flank, 
prefTed forward againft the fugitives, the infolent Lyficles 
exclaiming in vain triumjffi, Purfue, my brave countrymen \ 
^ let us drive the cowards to Macedoir.^’ Philip obferved 
this rafh folly with contempt, and feying to thofe around him, 
^ our enemies know not how to conquer, commanded his 
phalanx, by a rapid evolution, to gain an adjacent eminence, 
from which they poured down, firm and collected, on the 
advancing Athenians, whofe confidence of fuccefs had render- 
ed. them totally infenfible to danger. But the irrefiftible 
fliock of the Macedonian fpear converted their fury into dc- 
fpair. Above a thoui&nd fell, two thoufond were taken pri- 
foners ; the reflr efcaped by a precipitate, and fhameful flight. 
Of the Thebans more were killed than taken.. Few of the 
confederates periflied, as they bad little ikare in the a( 3 :ion, 
and as Philip, perceiving his vidlory to be complete, gave 
orders to fpare the vanquifhed, with a cleipency unufual in 
jhat age, and' not lefe honourable to his underftanding than. 
Eis heart i fince his humanity thus fubdiled the min^, and 
. gained the affcdrons, of his conq[uerdd' enemies* 


Accord- 
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by aniSiteFtaiflLniehtj af: i^ich the kii\g, prefiding m perforin 
received the congratulation of his friends, and the humble 
fupplications of the Athenian tjeputies, who f;raved the bodies 
of their flain. Their requejl, which ferved as an acknow- 
Jfegement to their defeat, was readily granted i but before 
tljey availed themfelves of the permilhon to carry oiF their 
dead, Philip, who with his natural intemperance had protra£i» 
ed the entertainment till morning, ilTued forth with his licen- 
tious companions to vifit the field of battle* Their heads 
were crowned with feftive garlands* Their piinds were in- 
toxicated with the infolence of wine and vi^fory. The fight 
of the flaughtered Thebans, however, which firft prefexited 
itfelf to their eyes, and particularly the Sacred Band of friends, 
who lay covered with honourable wounds, on the fpot where 
they bad been drawn up to fight, brought back tbeie infoleat 
fpedfators to the fentiments of reafon and humanity, Philip 
beheld the awful fee^e with a mixture of admiration and pity* 


CHAP. XVIIL 

On the Rife of the Macedonian Empire^ and the Caufes of the 
Decline of the Grecian States, . Death and GharaSter of 
Philip, 

T H E vifibre decline of Athens and Sparta had fuggefted 
views of ambition, and plans of conqueft to feveral of 
the Greek ftates. .Thebes had the afeendant for a whiles 
but her period, though brilliant, was fhort, Jafon, and Alex- 
ander of Pherae, purlued the fame fchemes of aggrandifement 
without fuccefs. Philip of Macedon, a companion of Epa- 
minondas, and a witnefs to the growing power of Thebes, as 
well as to the glory of her hero, entered deeply into the fame 
views. • He joined profound policy to vaft ambition, and laid 
the foundation of an empire, which, extending from Europe 
to Afia, gave a new form both to the Eaftern and Wefterxi 
world, • 

The difided interefts and declining ftate of the Grecian 
republics favoured the rife of a new power. The Perfian 
Emperor, who had been accuftomed for fome time to hold 
tile balance between the ftates Greece, was now entirely 
H 2 occupied 
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occupied with the affairs of Egypt. Thefe circirni^-aj^ce/" 
prepared the way for the greatnefs of Philip, and the Mace- 
donians empirer 

At this period, the Athenian charafter can hardly be re- 
cognized, at Athens. Effeminacy and voluptuoufnefs fubduec}. 
the love of liberty. Magiftracies and public employments 
became the reward of intrigues and bribery. The virtuous 
citizen withdrew from the fcene of corruption, and took to a 
country life. 

The private life of the Athenians correfponded to their 
public charadfer. The youth were early initiated into a life 
of dihipation and debauchery; and entered into what is called 
the worlds totally ignorant, and greatly corrupted. Their 
idlenefs and prodigality plunged them into the ruinous vice 
of gaming. The gratification of the palate became the fieri - 
ous ftudy, and exercified the genius of the Athenians. They 
had lately beftowed the freedom of their city (an honour, in 
forjner times, feldom conferred on kings and princes) on two 
men, whofe foie merit was, that their father had been emi- 
nent in the art of cookery, and was famous for having in- 
vented new fauces. 

Sparta had received a deadly wound by the fuccefles of 
Epaminondas. Not only had her citizens decreafed in num- 
ber ; their ancient virtue was gone. Lyfander had brought 
home the gold of the eaft; Antalcidas, their ambaflador to 
Perfia, on the late peace, had, in a mimic dance, ridiculed 
the heroifim of Leonidas. Muft all nations, on the eve of 
their downfal, refiemble one another ? 

At this favourable juncture, Philip of Macedon appeared, 
to etedt a new empire on the ruin of the Grecian republics. 
The battle of Chaeronea decided the caufe of liberty, and of 
Greece. 

Improving his fuccefs, Philip caufed himfelf to be pro- 
claimed commander in chief of all the Grecian forces ; and, 
roufing their ancient hatred againfl: the Perfians, prepared 
for an expedition into Afia. But, while iic was folemniz- 
ing the marriage of his daughter Olympias, to Akxaxider king 
of Epirus, a dagger was plunged into his bofom. 

Amidit the tumultuous amufements of the feftivlty, Philip 
often appeared in public with unguarded confidence in the 
fidelity and attachmant of all his fubjedfs. But proceeding one 
di\y from the palace to die theatre, he was {tabbed to the heart 
by Paufanius, a Macedonian. Whether the airafliu vyas ftimu- 
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Merely by private refentment, or prompted by the ill- 
appeadU*f^ge of Olympias, or inftigated to commit this atro- 
city by the Perfian fatraps, is uncertain. Tfic laft conjecture 
is, perhaps, the moft probable; becaufe Alexander alledged 
the affaflination of his father among his reafonts for invading 
ItiC^^erriaii empire \ 

Thus fell Philip of Macedon, in the forty-feventh year of 
his age and twenty-fourth of his reign ; the nrft prince whofe 
life and a6lio/is hiflory hath defcribed v/ith fuch regular ac- 
curacy, and circumftantiaJ fulnefa, as render his adminiftra- 
tion a matter of inftru£bion to fucceeding ages. With a reach 
of i^prefight and fagacity peculiar to himfelf, he united all the 
prominent features of the Grecian character, valour, elo- 
quence, addrefs, flexibility to vary his conduct, without 
changing his purpofe, the moft extraordinary powers of ap- 
plication and perfeverance, of cool combination and ardent 
execution. Intercepted in the middle of his career by the 
hand of an aflaflin, he was prevented from undertaking the 
jufteft and nobleft defign of his reign ; a defign which he had 
long meditated, and in which his near profpedl of fuccefs 
promifed to reward the labours and dangers of' his toLlfomc 
life. Had not his days been Ihortened by a premature death, 
/there is good reafon to believe, that he might have fubdued 
the Perfian empire; an enterprize more dazzling, but lefs 
difficult, than the exploits v/hich he had already atchieved. 
Had that event taken place, the arduous undertakings of his 
long and fucccfsful reign would have been ennobled and illumi- 
nated by the fplendom of extcnfive foreign conqueft. Philip 
would have reached the height of fuch renown, as is obtained 
by the habits of adiivity, vigilance, and fortitude in the pur- 
fuitof unbounded greatnefs ; and, in the opinion of pofterity, 
would perhaps have furpafled the glory of all kings and con- 
querors, who either preceded or followed him. Vet, even on 
this fuppofition, there is not any man of fenfe and pro- 
bity, who, if he allows himfelf time for ferious refle£l:ion, 
would purchafe the imagined grandeur and profperity of the 
king of Macedon, at the price of his artifices and crimes ; 
^nd to a philofopher, who confidercd either the means by 
which he obtained his triumphs, or the probable confequen^ 
ces of his dominion over Cjreece and Afia, the bufy ambition 
of this mighty conqueror would appear but a deceitful feene 
of fplcndid mifery. 


* Arriaa. 
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CHAR XIX. 

Alf^dnder^ s Acceffiok td the Thrbne of Maceddn — tin vij^t '* 
Diogenes — Hts wonderful Atchievements^His Death and 
Character, 

A Prince whb is his OXvh niimfter, and almoft: the foie de* 
pofitaryof his own fecrets, colnnionly leaves an arduous 
tsdk for the labours of his fiicceflbr. This difficulty prcfentcd 
itfclf to Alexander, Who afcended thfe throne of Macedon, the 
twentieth yfear of his age. Having in a fhoft time, however, 
crufhed his enemies at home, he haftened into Greece tf 
reap the fniits of his father’s labours, which might be loft b) 
■delay. 

In his journey thither, he experienced the perfidious in- 
ronftancy of the Theftalians, whom he chaftifed with proper 
Severity; and having aflembled the deputies of the ftates at 
Corinth, he was invefted with the fame honours which had 
been conferred on his predeceflbr. During his refidence in 
that city there happened an incident which more clearly dif- 
plays the character of Alexander, than can be done by the 
itioft elaborate defeription. Curiofity led him to vifit Dio- 
genes, the cynic, whom he found balking in the fun; and 
having made himfelf known, as the mafter of Macedon and 
'Greece, alked the philofopher what he could do to oblige 
him ? Stand from between me and the fun,” was the 
anfwer of the cynic : upon which the i king obferved to his 
attendants, that he would ehopfe to be Diogenes, if he 
were not Alexander.”. The obfervation was natural and 
fublime ; fince, under the moft diffimllar veils of external 
circumftances and puiTuits, their charadfers concealed a real 
refemblance. Both poflefted • that proud eretft fpirit which 
difdains authority, fpurns controul, and afpires to domineer 
over fortune. Bur, by diminifhing the number of his wants, 
Diogenes found, in his tub, that independence of mind, 
which Alexander, by the unbounded gratification of his 
defires, could not. attain on the. imperial throne of Perfia. 

On the death of Philip, all the ftates which had been fub- 
dued by his arms, declared themfelves free and independent. 
Demofthenes fle^ into the public affembly, and exhorted his 
«;ountrymen to unite their forces againft an infant. His 
counfellors intreated the young king to employ methods of 
infinuation and addrefs. Confulting his own genius, he re- 

folved 
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oJ^edltoftrike terror into his envies by a fudden and fignaj 
•blow.^^e marched againft the revolted ftates before they 
had concerted their meafurcs, and punifhed them for their 
audacity, 

/‘I will fhew Demofthenes,’' faid he, ^ at the gates df 
Athens, that I am a man/' The Thebans, on a falfe ru*^ 
mour df his death, had mallacred the Macedonian garrifon, 
ancf now met him in arms. Having defeated them in Ae 
held, he refolved to make an example of feVerity. He levelled 
Thebes with the ground; fold thirty thoufand of the inhabi- 
tants for flaves, and permitted none to enjoy their liberty 
^ex^ept the priefis, and the defeendants of the poet Pindar, 
'wmofe houfc alio he fpafed, as a monument of his love for 
^the arts. 

The total ruin of Thebes threw the other ftates into the 
rntmofe confternation. Every one gave way to Alexander^ 
«and even the Athenians, with Demofthenes himfelf, implored 
the mercy of the conqueror. As he had already fi^naliaed 
his vengeance, he now fignalrzed his clemency. Satisfied 
widi the banifhment of Charidemus, he forgave the Athe- 
nians, and exhorted them to watdi over (Jhe affairs of Greece^ 
during hts abfence. Then he aflembled all the ftates at 
Corinth, and was folemnly ele<5fed commander in chief of the 
•Greeks againft Perfia. 

Alexander the Great fet out on his expedition for Afia, 
within army of thirty thoufand foot, and five thoufand horfe. 
Diftributing the revenues of Afia among his principal 
officers, he referved to himfelf, as he expreffed it, nothing 
hut hope. With this inconfiderable force, he meditated to 
dethrone the Sovereign of the eaft, and to form an empire 
that fhould extend over Afia as well as Europe. 

The empire of the Perfians, always i!!-modolled and un*- 
wieldy, was now in its decline. A feeble and effeminate 
Sovereign pofTefTed abfolute power^ The fatraps, at a 
diftance from court, appeared like independent priiices. A 
■multitude of nations, conne<fted by nothing but (lavery, 
formed a body, without any principles of union, and ready to 
diflblve. To fuch a people, disjoined from each other by 
religion, languages, laws, cuftoms, manners^ and feparate 
interefts, it was a matter of mere indifference, that the throne 
fhould be fhaken, and the crowm pafs from, one head to 
another. The Perfians had never exceRed in the military 
art ; a regular army of difeiplined troops has always been un- 
known in Afia ; but now they were as unwilling as un^ 
difeiplined, and had neither the defirc, nor the courage, to 

H 4 overcome. 



feeble reijrf^ccVhich t^^^rmies of EtiCipf, 
timesj have met with in Indi^ lhewfe*"^?j with 
facility conquefts are made in the eaftfsm world, 
i^^Ttie bad fuccefs of the Perlians In their feveral invafions 
^e conquefts of Agefilaiis, and the retreat of the 
demonftrated .the ,|iiperi^^^ of' GreecFr tb 
infpired the Greciajq if^ylers with that confidence 
vdS^ Ilqds to victory. * . 

' ^tny,bf ^Alexander was compofed of thofe hardy ve- 

h^d fought and conquered under the banners of 
^is father, Philip carried the rnilitary art to a degree of perr 
fedfion which was formerly unknown. He invented, or^’pir 
proved the phalanx, , which was fo fliccefsful in Greece, ^ld 
formidable even to the '.Romans ; he kept the 
Jianding army which is known in hiftory ; and his troops wer^ 
jnot only expert in ar^s, but accuftomed to vidfory. Sueb^ 
, army, under the condudf of an illuftrious leader, was a 
.'match for the millions of the Eaft. Alexander, with his 
.hoft^ crofled the Hellefpont. He condudfed, with his owm 
.hand, the veftel in which he failed, and was the firft of the 
army who leapt on Afiatic ground. Arriving at Ilium, he 
“celebrated public ' games to the memory of Achilles, and cxr 
• prefled his envy at the good fortune of that hero, in having v 
found a faithful friend while he lived, and after his death a 
Homer to immortalize his exploits. 

I _ When he arrived at the banks of the Qranicus, that in- 
ftantaneous depifion, which marks the charadfers of great 
ipen, prompted him to take advantage of the terror which the 
lifews of his arrival had created among the-Perfians. ^His 
coiirage was animated, rather than depieflTed, at the view of 
the vaft army which was drawn up on the qppofite fid^, 
confifting of an hundred thoufand foot, and ten thpufand horfe, 
under the command of Memnon the Rhodian. Alexander, 
placing himfelf in the fropt of his arrny, plunged into the 
river, and was followed 4>y all his troogS.,, They landed, and 
both armies came tQ ^ "charge, decilive on 

the fide of the Greeks. ' 

The vidlpry at Granicus propagated the terror of the 
Macedonian arms. Sardis, the key of upper Afia, opened 
its^ates to the conqueror. After this battle Alexander dif- 
mined his fleet, to lay fiis army under the neceflity of con- 
quering, and to cCtt off all hope of returning to their native 
country. 

Darius advanced againft his enemy with all the* pomp of 
Perfia. Iixftead of chufing favourable ground, where l^e 

might 
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wjgY have brought .all ..bis forces into aaion, he led his 
armjisftto the defifes of ^Ukia, near the city of Infos where 
numbers were of no:.ay^. . ile vras defeifrr^ ^ a A ^ 

^ttle, Alexander vifi ted: ife‘''^kfeded, fiw the dead interred^ 

Sained!® 'hey had 

1 he Per/Ian camp afforded abundant ijroof of Afiatic 
irttury ^d opulence. Among other things of value in the 
•ent of Danus, vras found^ a cafleet of exquifite workmanfliin 
idoined with jevvels. It was employed to hold Darius's nef- 

‘‘^hitoirfotT-S^’^ ^ perfumes, but fliall^t 

>mo It fomt^ing more precious." This was the Iliad^of 
;ttomer, correfted by Ariffotle, and often mentioned bv aif 
cient writers, under the title of “ Th, Iliad rf the 

There were m the camp, in money, no more than three 
thoufand talents ; the magnificent treafures, which accom- 

Er”the depofited previous to the battle 

il»ghKrs ofDari^lil m“L Sy?g,SiS hil 

ernefs of a parent, blended with the relpeiff of a fon In hie 
chaje attention to btatira, the faireft beLty of the Eafi t 
tondud forms a remarkable contrail .with that of his aSired 
Athdles, whom he equalled in valour, but far furnatT A ■ 
humanity. Thefe illullrious prinedfe boJeS^^ir o"t^liV“ 
Drtunes with patience, but burft into dreadful lamentations 
when informed by an eunuch that he had feen the n!!and^r!f 
anus m the hands of a Macedonian foldier. Alexander 

viL^rin ^"rSit SpSir'; HepSr' 2 

back, by%ambis faw her millakc, and was covered with^en ^ 
fufion. « You miftook not, madaiA !" Ihid he W « Henh 
ffon is like wife Alexander +.” 

Syria now fubmitted, without refillance, to the arms of 

(hec„„,„„or. Th<:.PW„id.„bcM4»iij:y“Jo™to 

* Strabo and Plutarch* 

t i^JexdndcT with fiia lifiial difeemment. it 

JPlutarrb, 

was 
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was to avenge them of the Perfians, who could not pbflft 
without the commerce of that city.. After a fiege oT^^ven 
months, it was taken, 

Dming his refidence in Egypt, te kid the foundation of a 
maritime city, near one of the mouths 'of the river Nile., 
ivhich he honoured with his own name. The iituation was * 
kappy; as, by the Mediterranean Sea, and the neighbour- 
hood of the Arabian Oulf, it might command the trade 
both of the Eaft and of the Weft. Alexandria foon became 
the chief commercial city in the world. His expedition to the 
temple of Jupiter Hammon, which has been regarded as the 
Exploit of a madman, was in the train of Eaftcrn policy. Aj’l 
the conquerors of the Eaft had been recognized as the foni 
of Jove, The battle of Arbela decided the fate of Darius* 
Babylon, Sufa, Perfepolis, Ecbatana, opened their gates to 
conqueror and the de^th of Darius, (lain by his favour- 
ites, BefTus and Narbazanes, rendered him mafter of the Per- 
Can Empire. He meditated to extend his domirnon over all 
the nations of the Eaft, He penetrated into India, but 
feems rather to have difeovered than conquered that con- 
tinent Having puflied his conquefts, as he imagined, to 
the remoteft corners of the world, he returned to Babylon. 

He now bent his mind to model and govern that empire 
which he had fubdued. He ftudied to unite the two nations 
of Greeks and Perfians, and to abolifii the diftindfion of a 
conquering and conquered people. As the Afiatics are wed- 
ded to their cuftom$,^he anumed their manners, the garb of 
their monarchs, and the fplendour of their court, lie con- 
lie£fed the Greeks and Perfians by marriages, •he eftablifhed 
Greek colonies in Afia, he permitted the conquered people 
to retain their cuftoms, manners, civil laws, and religion ; 
and took every precaution of policy to corrfolidate his con- 
quefts by the union of the two people. 

Alexander died at Babylon, in the prime of life, in the 
year before Chrift 324. A fever, occafioned, or at leaft in- 
creafed, by an exceftive abufe of wine, the vice of his nation 
and of his family, put a period to his life, in the thirty-third 
year of his age, and in the thirteenth of his reign. After 
the firft days of the diforder, he had been conveyed to the 
cool verdure of a beaxitiful garden ; but the malady increafing 
he was foon brought back to the palace. The laft remains 
of ftrength he fpentSn aflifting at daily facrifices to the gods. 

During his illncfs he fpoke but little, and that only con- 
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his mtended expeditions. The temples were crowd- 
ed b)fe^'kis friends ; the generals waited in the hall ; the 
foldiers furrounded the gates. Such was the grief of many, 
and the refpectful admiration of all, that none ventured to 
^announce to him his approaching diflblution, none Ventured to 
demand his laft onlers. When all hopes of recovery had 
vanifhed, his favourite troops were admitted to behold him. 
He ‘was I'peechlcfs, but had ftill ftrength to ftretch forth his 
hand. 

Alexander the Gre^ had the virtues and the faults of a 
tranfeendent character. A fudden of decifion, rather 
th^ long revolved plans, diredfed nis actions ; and hiftory 
i^iks him among thofe extraordinary men, whofe genius and 
fclents, forwarded by fortune, have made a revolution in fhe 
world. 

. He was of a low ftatiire and fomewhat deformed ; but the 
activity and elevation of his mind animated and enobled his 
frame. By a life of continual labour, and by an early habi- 
tual pra<^tice of the gymnaftic exercifes, he had hardened his 
body againft the imprelHons of cold and heat, hunger and 
thirft, and prepared his robuft conftitution for bearing fuch 
exertions of ftrength and a£fivity, as have appeared incredible 
to the undifeiplined foftnefs of modern times. In generofity 
and in prowefs, he rivalled the greateft heroes of antiquity; 
and in the race of glory, having finally outftripped all compe- 
titors, becarrre amoitious to furpafs himfelf. His fuperior 
fkill in war gave uninterrupted fuccefs to his arms ; and his 
natural humanity, enlightened by the philofophy of Greece, 
taught him to improve his tonquefts to the belt interefts of 
mankind. In his extenfive dominions, he built, or founded, 
not lefs than feventy cities, the firuation of which being cho- 
fen with confummate -wirdom, tended to faciliate communi- 
cation^ to promote commerce, and to diifufe civility through 
the greateft nations of the eai^. It may^be fufpefted, indeed, 
that he miftook the extent of humart^ power, v;hen, in the 
courfe of one reign, he undertook to change the face of the 
world ; and that he mifcalculated the ftubbornnefs of igno- 
rance, and the force of habit, when he attempted to enlighten 
Iwrbarifm, to foften fervitude, and to tranfplant the improve^ 
ments of Greece into an African and Afiatic foil, where they 
have never been known to fiourifli. Yet let not the defigns 
of Alexander be too haftily accufed of ejftravagance. Who- 
ever ferioufty confiders what he actually performed before his 
thirty-third year, will be cautious of determining what he 
might have accomplifbed, had he reached the ordinary term 

of 
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of human life. His refburces were peculiar to 
fuch views, as well as adlions, became him, as woWH have 
become none befides. In the language of a philofophical 
hiftorian, he feems to have been given to the world by a pe- 
culiar difpenfation of providence, being a man like to none 
•tber of the human kind 


CHAP. XIX. 

jDivlJion of Alexander* s Empire. -^The Achaan Leagu}’.^ 
Greece becomes a Eoman Province, 

A lexander, when he felt the approach of death,, 

delivered his ring to Perdiccas ; and being afked to 
whom he left his empire, anfwered, ‘‘To the moft worthy;’* 
adding, at the fame time, that he forefaw with what ftrange 
rites they would celebrate his funeral. 

It feems at firll fight to be regretted, that by ne^Iedling 
to provide for the fucceffion to his throne, he left the field 
open for thofe bloody wars among his captains, which long 
defoluted the earth. Yet the difficulties, with which he was 
himfclf obliged to ftruggle, might teach him the impoffibility 
of fecuring the empire for the infancy of his fon, or the weak- 
nefs of his brother Aridaeus. The principles of royal fuc- 
ceffion were never accurately afeertained in Macedon ; and 
the camp of a conqueror could not be expefted to prove a 
good fchool of moderation, or juftice. The firft meafure 
adopted by his generals was, to fet afide the natural claim of 
Hercules, born of the daughter of Darius, and to appoint Ari- 
dxus together with the fruit of Roxana’s pregnancy, if fhc 
brought forth a fon to be joint heirs of the monarchy. This 
whimfical deftinati^Jn announced little union or ftability. 

The empire was divided. Perdiccas, Ptolemy, Anti^onus, 
Seleucus, Lyfimachus, Antipater and CalTander, all of them 
his captains, and trained up to war under his banners, con- 
tended by force of arms for the pofleffion of his dominions. 
I'hey facrificed to their ambition, the whole family of Alex- 
ander, his brother, his fifters, his mother, his wives, ahd his 
children. After twenty years of bloodlhed and horror, the 
battle of Ipfus decided the fate of the competitors. A divi- 
lion of the empire took place. Ptolemy obtained the pof- 
feffion of Egypt, Lybia, Arabia, Paleftine, and Cpelofyria ; 

CalTander 
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Caflandei made himfeif mafter of Macedonia and Greece; 
LyfimacbAS of Thrace and Bithynia ; and Seleucus of the 
reft of Afia to the river Indus. 

Thefc kingdoms were formed in the midft of guilt, dlf. 
t^ra(£tion, and death. They continued as they began. The 
fceptre was never wielded apart from the fword. The throne 
that rofe in treafon was fupported by blood. This coilipofcs 
their whole hiflory. 

One illuftrious exception requires to be mentioned. Pto- 
lemy, the Ton of Lagu^ had Egypt for his divifion. His 
merit had raifed him froiiNow extradfion to the rank of ge- 
neral binder Alexander. Aloof from the quarrels of his coin- 
petj^rs, he ftrengthened his own authority, and promoted 
th^appinefs of his people. He encouraged the arts and fei- 
"^eaces, and founded the famous library in Alexandria. 

' Since her fubjeiflion to the Macedonian empire, Greece 
fubmitted, without reludtance, to the yoke. The Acheaii 
league revived the image of her ancient freedom, and pro- 
duced her laft heroes, Aratus and Philopemcn, worthy of 
the beft days of the republic. After this dying ftruggle for 
liberty, Greece was harafled by the jealoufies and quarrels 
of rival ftates, until (he funk into a conqucrecU province of 
the Romans ; a new people, who had lately appeared upon 
the feene, and had ,becn advancing by fiow but certain fteps 
to univerfal dominion. 


CHAP. XX. 

Of the Fine Arts and Literature among the Greeks — Poetry. 
Mufic — Painting — Statuary — Archite^ure — Medkine^ 
E loquence—HiJiory—Philofophy, 

P OETRY is perhaps the firfl: of all arts ; the moft fayage 
nations have cultivated it. Men, by a kind of inftinct, 
love to fing their pleafures and happinefs, the praifes of the 
divinity whom they adore, the a<Slions of the hero they ad- 
mire, and whatever they would wifh to have impreffed on 
the heart. 

A lively imagination, an inventive fancy, and a correft 
tafle, are neceflary to excel in poetry. The writings of 
Homer, and other Greek poets, £hew them to have b^n 

poffefTcd 
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pol&fled of thefe taleots. Their language, flexible and fono^ 
rou^, majeftic, graceful and ftrong, was adapted tOkvpoetry. 
3S[o language is fo well fuited as the Greek, to make the 
found an echo to the fenfc. 

The moll early Grecian poets, whofe names or compofi- 
tions have reached our times, were enlightened fages^ 
were Orpheus, Linus, and others ; who, taught, in verfe, the 
moft fublime tenets, which they had acquired in Egypt or 
Phoenicia, concerning the nature of the Deity, the creation 
of the world, and that providence by which it is governed. 

To the Mythical Poets, fucceo&d the Military Bards, 
who attended the Grecian chieftains, during the Thebaivand 
Trojan wars, and on other hoftile expeditions; who 
their exploits in their halls, after their return ; and travelling 
over Greece, and the iflands of the ^gean fea, widely fpreaT 
their renown. From the fongs of thofe Bards, Homer .col- 
lecSled the materials of his incomparable Iliad; which, as it 
was not the work of fancy, but a colleftion of hiftorical 
fadls, heightened by the charms of poetry, and blended with 
allegori cal image/'y fuited to popular belief, contains a greater 
variety of charafters, nicely diferiminated, and pourtrayed 
with the pengl of truth, than any other ancient or modern 
compofition. 

As the obje£l of the Iliad was to teach the neceflity of 
union among military commanders, in difplaying the diftrefl’es 
occafioned by the quarrel between Achilles andAgamemnon 
at the fiege of Troy; (he Odyfley had for its moral, the en- 
couragement of wifdom and virtue under misfortunes, in the 
happy termination of the travels and fulFerings of Ulyfles. 

Heliod the cotemporary of Homer, being a man of a fedate 
and contemplative turn of mind, has furnilhed us with the 
firll didaftic compofition. It has for its olyedl Agriculture \ 
with references to the times and feafons heft fitted for the la- 
bours of hulbandry, according to the various foils and cul- 
tures, and adapted to the fuperftitious notions erf the early 
Greeks. 

The Lyric poets prefent us with effufions of the human 
mind, under the influence of various paffions ; an4 naturally 
lead us to enquire after the origin of Poetry and Muftc. 

Some critics have aferibed the origin of poetry to love^ 
fome to religion^ and fomc to war ; but men were furelv 
lovers, before th^ were warriors or devotees. It Ihoula, 
therefore, be afligned to love. The intercourfe of the fexes, 
gradually ripening fenfibility, calls' forth the firft ftrong emo- 
tions of the youtmul breaft^ Fancy, in that fcafon of life, is 

warm 5 
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warm and beftows on the beloxeed objeft a thoufand adven* 
titk)us charms. As the tort|ue wants power to exprefs the 
feelings of the enamoured heart, common language wants 
force to declare its raptures,, or paint its agitations. Fancy 
catches fixe from the torch of admiration ; and breathes, in 
disjointed phrafcs, the lover’s flame^ Hence Love Songs^ as^ 
they are the firft emanations of an ardent mind, have ’ een 
the firft poetical produ<ftions in moft countries. 

love, though the moft early, is not the only ftrong 
p^ion in the hiirn^ breaft. After the formation of politic3 
^iety, other paffi^s take the lead. As (bon as religion v^ras 
galled in to the aid of legiflation, that devotion which, in iim-» 
pie times, had been paid to JVoman^ was transferred to the 
gods, and poured out in hymns or facred fongs» The Mu(es 
alfo were ever ready to found the charge to battle^, to fing the 
triumphal fong^ or record the atlions of heroes. 

A'h^ftc had the fame origin with poetry. The Greeks were 
fond of mufic. It had even an iniluence on their laws, and 
tended to give a foftnefs to their manners. All nations, \vhe- 
ther barbarous or civilized, have felt the power of harmony, 
and (hewn that a tafte for mufic is natural to matf. Muuc 
fcftens ravage manners, infpires courage and the love of vir- 
tue, and anunates to noble a<5lions. Mufic and poetry are 
twin fillers. The bards, in former times, were both poets 
and muficians. They fang the atchieyements of their heto^ 
in poetic drains of their own compofing. Ancient mufic 
was manly, nervous, fimple and majeftic;. proper to footh 
the pafiloiis,. and regulate the temper. The effeminate mufic 
of modern times was then unknown. 

Mufical inftruments, but efpecially wind injiruments^ were 
(bon employed in the iervice -of religion. And the harp or 
lyre, a fringed injtrument^ was very early in ufe among the 
Grecian chieftains and military bards. The compofitions of 
thofe bards, rapid, fublime, and wild, were naturally adapted 
to the lyre ; though they had not the perfed form of the 
higher ode, the merit of conftrmSling wjiich is due to the ge- 
jaius of Pindar. 

Anacreon has given us more perfe6l examples of chear- 
ful and jovial fbngs, than any author in ancient or modern 
times. He was the poet of tafte and conviviality ; and al- 
though he lived in an age, when politcnefs was little under- 
ffood in Greece no poet ever had the talent of turning a 
compliment with more elequence, or of more powerfully, 
awakening focial joy. The following imitation of one of his 
Odes, may ferve as a fpecimen of his manner of writing : 

« T« 
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** To all creattires of the earth 
** Bounteous Nature, at their birth 
Gave the aids, or gave the arms } 

To fecure their lives from harms^ 

T9 rhe Bull the front of fVcel, 

To the Horfe the horned heel ; 

Swiftnefs to the timorous Hare 
Fur and fury to the Bear; 

‘‘To the I^ard the deathful paw. 

The Lion the devouring jaw, 

“ Man the unconquerable rnind^ 

What lor woman was behind 
“ Lovely Woman ! yet in (lore 
“ Nature had one prefent more ; 

Thee llie gave the power to charm : 

“ Beauty all things can difarm/* 

TThe drama was invented in the time of Solon, for before 
tfiat period, the Grecian plays did not deferve the name of 
dramatic performances : Efehylus, who was contemporary with 
Xerxes, was the father of tragedy ; he endeavoured by terror 
and pity to move the heart. Sophocles made tragedy more 
interefting ; his plots were regular, and his ftyle, lofty and 
nervous, was better fuited to that ftyle of writing, than the 
ftyle of Efehylus. Euripides, who contended with Sophocles 
for the palm of viftory, introduced into his tragedies that 
philofophy, which is calculated to infpire the mind with the 
love of virtue. 

The province of comedy is to expofe vice by turning it 
into ridicule, that by expofing faulty characters upon the ftage, 
it may be a means to correCt thofe vices which are not ame- 
nable to human laws. The ancient comedy was very faulty 
in this y it expofed living characters, by direCtly pointing at 
them, and turning them into ridicule. It is a proof of the 
licentious manners of the Athenians, that they could be 
pleafedwith the buffooneries of an Ariftophane^, while he en- 
deavoured to turn Socrates into ridicule upon the ftage, as if 
he had been one of the worft men in Athens. The middle 
comedy, as it is called, infulted a perfon with naming him. 
The new comedy deferibed manners, without pointing at any 
particular perfon. This is the comedy of modern times.; 
“ A mirror, as an eminent writer fays, in which one maj fee 
^ the picture of himfclf, laugh at his own follies, and in au 
agreeable manner learn to correCl them 
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Herodotus gave fimplicity and elegance to profaic writing, 
Ifocrates gave it cadence and harmony, but it wa^left to 
Thucydides and Demofthenes to difcover the full force of the 
Greek tongue. 

Greece produced alfo the mofl: famous artifts in Architec- 
ture and Painting. Ctefiphon was an eminent architect, and 
the model of the famous temple of Diana at Ephefus. 
He bmlt part of it himfelf, and the reft was finifhed by his 
fon Mtogenes,*and other archite(fts. Phidias was an ex- 
cellent (fcreek ftatuary^He made the ftatue of Minerva to 
fo great/perfedfion, that uie ancients boafted of it, and con- 
fidered/t as the mafter-piece of art. He placed it in the ci- 
tadel jf Athens. Being after waids banifhed from Athens, 
he r-^^tired into the province of Elis, where he finifhed a ftatue 
of Jupiter. This he placed in the temple of Olympia, and 
ilt pafTed for one of the wonders of the world. He is faid to 
have been killed at Elis. Myron was a famous ftatuary. 
The figure of a brazen cow made by him, gained him great 
reputation, and wa»» the occafion of many fine epigrams in 
Greek. Zeuxis was efteemed the moft fkilful of all the an- 
cients in the difpofal of the colours. The Helena which he 
painted for the town of Cortona in Italy, gained him great 
reputation. He died of a fit of laughter at the fight of an 
old woman’s pidfure which he had drawn. 

Apelles was the moft famous painter of^antiquity, born at 
Cos, an ifland in the iEgean fea. He painted many pieces 
mentioned by the ancients with admiration, particularly two 
portraits of Venus iiTuing out of the fea. His pidfure of 
Alexaiidcr, greifping a thunderbolt, was fold to the temple 
of Ephefian Diana for four thoufand pounds. His Venus 
Anadyomene was damaged by accident. None would ven- 
ture to reftore th.' parts that had been effaced ; fo that the in- 
jury of the pidfure contributed to the glory of the artift. The 
model of this Venus was the beautiful Campafpe, the fa- 
vourite miftrefs of Alexander. The EiiiiLility of Apelles was 
too deeply penetrated with the charms, which he fo fuccefsfully 
expreffed. Alexander was uo fooncr acquainted with his pai- 
fion, than, in the language of Pliny, he made him a preferlt, 
not only of Campafpe, but of his own aft'edlion, too little 
refpedfing the feelings of the beloved objedi, at her degrada- 
tion from being the miftrefs of a king, to become the pbf- 
fefijon of a painter. • 

This celebrated artift, however, who enjoyed other* ftrik- 
ing marks of his mafter’s partiality and frienclftiip, lived on 
good terms with his brethren. W itn the franknefs of his age 
V^L, I. I and 
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arid nation, he aflumed the merit which belonged to fiim^ 
and freely aflerted, that none of his competitors could imitate 
the gracefulnefs of his attitudes and figures But In fomc, 
other branches of the art, he acknowledged himfelf jn/en'or 
to feveraJ of his contemporaries. 

The defire of feeing the works of Protogenes carried him t» 
Rhodes. He there found a rival not altogether unworthy to 
alarm his jealouly^ But Lnftead of yielding to the didfates of 
that unworthy pafliony he drew Protogen^s from ol'icurity; 
raifed the price of his pidures; and taught the Rho dians who 
undervalued the fame talents aacir fellow citizv n, which 
they admired in a ftranger, to acknowledge and n fpeeff his 
merit. 

Greece too produced' the celebrated Hippocrates , of 
Phyfuy who was born at CoSy in the year before Chrifl: 430.. 
He drew bis original from Hercules and i^lfculapius, and was 
the firft that gave eftabliffied precepts in phyfic, whereby he 
became fo famous, that the Grecians honoured him as a God; 
And it is faid of him, that he neither knew how to deceive^ 
or to be deceived. The Greeks excelled in oratoiy. Elo- 
quence flourifhes moft in popular GovernmentSiM There the 
public fpeakcr has the. moft proper incitements and' opportu- 
nities to difplay his oratorical powers, and to acquire perfec- 
tion in the art of fpeaking. The Athenian. Gbv<Tnment was 
favourable to eloquence. It could not fail' to thrive in a city^ 
\vherc popular applaufe was the road to fame and to fortun«^ 
True eloquence is the art of convincing by reafon; it inte- 
refts our palTions and perfuades, by fpeaking to the feelings 
and judgment of men. In Greece oratory was taught like 
other fcienccs ; the orator not only declaimed in the fchools^ 
but early accuftomed hirnfrif to fpeak in public. 

The Sophifts, who let up to be public teachers, corrupted 
die Grecian eloquence. They wandered from the road of 
truth and nature, taught their Icholars to alter the appearance 
of things, to give the varnifh of truth to falfehood, to dazzle 
rather than convince their hearers, and to take either fide of 
the queftion. 

Pericles reftpred true eloquence at Athens, and Demofthe- 
nes carried it to perfedion. Nature had not fornjied! Demof- 
thenes an orator ; hi^ voice wa5 weak, his pronunciation de- 
fet^iive ; he could not pronouiice the letter R : thefe defecli. 
occafioned his^ beinj^ hifled the firft time he attempted to fpeak 
in public, A comedian, to whom he lai^ented his misfortune, 
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Yold him, he might take comfort, for his cafe was not defpe- 
rate ; Jthere was a remedy for his defe£fs, and a way to attaih 
to the powers of oratory. The player made him rehearfe 
fome verfes, which he afterwards repeated with fuch grace 
tind energy, that Demollhenes found they had quite a diffc- 
i: ot efFc\Lh This convinced the orator, that his fuccefs de- 
jxuded on adlioii. To acquire It, he built himfelf a little 
ceJi^where he^fed to pradlife for months together. To ac- 
cuftohft himfelf to th(^oife of a tumultuous allembJy, he would 
fomdtiJies declaim onSJie fca fhore; at other times, to help 
him tJ pronounce well, he would fpeak with fmall itoncs in 
his iTJ^uth, while walking or climbing up a hill. PeiTeverance 
and ambition to excel, can overcome the greateil difficulties. 
Demojflhenes, conquered nature, and, by thp power of his 
eloquence, ruled the Athenians as he pleafed. The moft fa- 
mous orators fell before him. Philip of Macedon ufed to fay, 
that he dreaded the thunder of Demofthenes’s eloquence more 
than the fleets and armies of Greece. He bids fare to excel 
as an orator, who carefully forms himfelf upon the ancients; 
whereas, to negledl the imitation ofDcmofthenes and Cicero, 
thefe great mafters of oratory, is the fure way never to*' make 
a figure as a public fpeaker. 

It was not, however, in the fine arts alone that the Greeks 
excelled. Every fpecics of phiJofophy was cultivated among 
them with the utmofl: fuccefs. Not to mention the divine 
Socrates, the virtues of whofe life, and, the excellence of 
who(e philofophy, juftly entitled him to a very high degree 
of veneration ; his three difciplcs, Plato, Ariflotle, and Xeno- 
plion, may, for ftrength of realbning, juftnefs of fentiment, 
and propriety of expreffion, be put on a footing with the 
writers of anv age or country. Experience, indeed, in a long 
courfeof years, has taught us many fecrets in nature with which 
thefe philofophers were unacquainted, and which no ftrength 
of genius could divine. But whatever fome vain empirics in 
learning may pretend, the moft learned and ingenious men 
both in France and England, have acknowleded the fuperio*- 
rity of the Greek philofophers ; and have accounted them- 
felves happy in catching their turn of thinking, and manner 
of expreffion. But the Greeks were not lels diftinguifhed 
for their a<flive than for their fpeculative talents. It would 
be endlefs to recount the names of their iamous ftatefmen 
and warriors, and it is imppffible to mentioA a few without 
doing injuftice to a greater number. War was firft reduced 
into a fciencc by the Greeks. Their foldiers fought from an af* 
feilion to their country, and an ardor for glory, and not from a 
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dread of dieir fuperiors. We have feen the effefts of tfiia 
military virtue in their wars againft the Perfians. The caufe 
of it was the wife laws which Amphiftyon, Solon> and Ly- 
curgus had eftablilhed in Greece* 


CHAP. XXJ. 

Rome under the Kings* 

I T AL Y is a Peninfula,' waflied by the fea on every fidc^ 
except where a chain of the Alps joins it to the Con- 
tinent. It was peopled before the art of navigation was • 
known; and, of confequence, the firft inhabitants entered by 
land. 

Three paflages prefent themfelves in the Alps ; one to the 
north, another to thefouth, and the third through the Straits 
of Tirol and Trentin. The Illyrians bordered on the firft ; 
the Iberians, or Spaniards, on the fecond; and the Celtae, on 
the third. By thefe nations, therefore, Italy was at firft 
peopled*. 

At that time Italy prefented the appearance, which we be- 
held in early Greece. No kings, nor nations, nor cities, 
exifted. Wandering tribes began to fettle from neceftity or 
choice, and to cultivate the ground when its natural fertility 
failed. 

The Etrufeans, and the Aborigines of Latium, are the 
only Italian nations, concerning whom hiftory or tradition 
has furniflied us with any particulars worthy of mentioning, 
till after the building of Rome. The Etrufeans appear to 
have been in poffelfion of the greater part of Italy, and lords 
of the neighbouring feas, as early as the time of the Argo- 
nautic expedition^. How long their empire remained un- 
broken, is uncertain. We only know, that during feveral 
centuries fubfequent to the Trojan war, they continued to 
be the moft powerful and civilized nation in the Italian Pen- 
infula, and fuccefsfully cultivated the Arts of Dejign^ before 
they , could be faid to have taken root in Greece J. Yet a 
« 
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celebrated antiquarian, who admits this early proficiency, 
conjedkires, from the remains of their fculpture and painting, 
that the Etrufcans muft have been indebted for the principles 
of thefe arts, and alfo for thofe of their literature, to Grecian 
Emigrants*, 

About fixty years before the Trojan war, and during the 
reign of Faunus, king of the Aborigines, a band of Grecian 
adv?»^urers frOH^^^rcadia, under Evander their leader, ar- 
rived i 5 l that part oPItoly, afterwards known by the name of 
Latiuni ^ 

In die reign of Latinus, the fon and facceflbr of Faunus, 
AEncds and a body of Trojans, who had efcaped in the 
general flaughter of their countrymen, on the fubverfion of 
the kingdom of Priam, and the deffruftion of Troy by the 
.Greeks, landed at Laurentium, on the coafV of the Abori- 
gines, in the year before Chri ft 1184 and having obtained 
permiftton to form a fettlement, they built a city on a hill, 
near the mouth of the Tiber. To that city tne Trojan 
prince gave the name of Lavinium, in grateful exprefiion of 
his affecSIion for Lavinia, the king’s daughter, and only child, 
who had been granted to him in marriagef. 

The good fortune of iEneas attended his followers. The 
Trojans were generally able to form marriages with the 
women of Latium ; and foon became fo perfedfly incorporated 
with the principal families, that both they and the Aborigines 
took the common name of Latines, in honour of Latinus, 
who had (hewed the example of alliance, and formed, with 
his daughter’s hand, the great bond of their union. 

Upon the death of ^neas, his fon Afeanius, built a new 
city on Mount Albanus, whici^ from ks fituation, was 
named Alba Longa. From the kings of Alba were defeended 
Romulus and Remus, the founders of the Roman em- 
pire. Romulus and Remus were twin brothers, the reputed 
fons of Rhea Sylvia by Mars, who, ashiftory rdates, carried 
on a fecret correfpondence with this veftal, the daughter of 
Numitor, the laft king of Alba. The infants were no fooner 
born, than by order cd AmuJius, brother of Numitor, and 
his competitor for the throne, th^ were expofed in the river 
Tiber ; but were prefer ved by Fauftulus, the king’s fhep- 
herd; who, ignorant of any defign againft their lives, 
carried them home, and his wife nurfed thepi as their own 
children^ 
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Lruclus Floras, and other Roman writers of good credit, 
givp a different account of thefe brothers, and fay, that they 
were brought up by ' a fbe-wolf, who gave them fuck, and 
defended them from ,the other wild beafts. This circum- 
llance of their nurture has been fo ftrongly eftabliflied, that it 
has been always expreffed on the moft ancient medals and 
feuinture of the Romans. 

However fabulous this account may be, it^io with g^^-ter 
certainty related, that the two brothers^., Tome time aftr^r, be- 
came acquainted with their birth, dqjofed Amulius, 'iiid re- 
ftored Nuiixitor, their grandfather, to the throne oflAlba. 
They, at the fame time, determined to lay the foundaoon of 
a new town for themfelves; but firft, according to the 
cuftom of the times, they applied to Augury for a declaration 
of the Gods where it fhould b : built. Remus feated himfelf 
on the Aventine hill, where he faw iix vjilturcs, and Romu- 
lus placed himfelf on the Palatine hill, where he faw twelve. 
Upon this, Romulus caufed the city to be built on that fpot 
where the Gods had declared themfelves in his favour, in the 
year before Chrift 735% A jealoufy, however, arifing from 
this incident, or from a difagreement upon the building or 
government of this new city, the brothers quarrelled, and 
Remus, in jumping over the city wall, in ridicule of its 
lownefs, was killed. Upon this event, the whole power 
refted in Romulus, who gave his own name to the infant 
city, and confecrated it to the god Mars. The city wanted 
inhabitants. To increafe their number Romulus opened an 
afylum at Rome to fugitives, vagabonds, and flaves. He 
chofe an hundred fenators, who, from their age, were 
called Fathers, and their children Patricians. 

The neighbouring nations refufing to ally themfelves by 
marriages to this infant community, games were prepared in 
honour of Neptune \ and, while people of both fexes flocked 
from all quarters to the fhew, the Roman youth entered in 
arms, and carried off the virgins. 

Enraged at this injury and affront, the neighbouring tribes 
declared war. Conducing themfelves with more refentment 
than wifdom, they armed without concert, took the field one 
after another, and were fuccefHvely defeated. 

The Sabines, the moft formidable of thefe foes, had made 
themfelves mafters of the Tarpeian fortrefs, and Rome wasj^n 
the point of yicl&ing to their arms, when the Sabine women, 
who had been the caufe of the war, threw themfelves between 
the armies, and peace was made. The two people were 
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joined in one, and Tatius reigned al Rome conjilnflly with 
Romuluj:. 

After the death of Xatiuf?, Romulus reigned alone. Having 
fubje^fed feveral people of Latium, and difpofcdof their lands 
by his foie authority; whiitf he was revic\ving his troops, 
a 1 •‘Kill diftance from the city, he difappcared. 

The Senators were iufpedied of having taken this oppor- 
tunity^ freeiny^^iideives of a prince, who had broke the 
criginal^ontradt of^yovcrnment. They, indeed, imputed 
this difaJpearance of Romulus to the Gods; a great tcnipell: 
and ecli/fe happening at the fame time, they gave out that in 
the miuft of the tempefl:, he was I’u Jdenly caught up by the 
Gods, and carried into the heavens. The people were eafily 
perfuaded of the truth of this incident, and Julius Proculus, 
qnc of the Senators, declared that Romulus had appeared to 
him, and afTured him, that the Gods had adiijittcd him in.t4^ 
their order, and charged the people to invoke him by the 
name of Quirinus. He was accordingly reckoned one of the 
Roman Deities, and divine honours were paid to him. 

After an interregnum of a year, Numa Pompilius fuc- 
ceeded Romulus in the government. This prince did not 
poflefs the military abilities of his predecel]i>r, but was in 
high reputation for his probity and civil virtues-. He 
gave a proper check to the warlike ardour of this new ftate, 
by infpiring the people with a refpecf for the laws, and a 
reverence for the Gods- He regulated the year, and gave the 
months January and February the firft place in the Roman 
calendar. He encouraged agriculture by dividing the lands 
among the poorer fort of his fubjeefs. ( hus bv wife regn.- 
lations, and a mild government, it may be faid that Numa 
contributed more to the happinefs, than Romulus did to the 
greatnefs of the Roman State. After a reign of forty-three 
years he died greatly lamented? not only by his own fubjefts, 
nut by all the neighbouring nations. 

Tullus HoHilius was chofen the third Jcing of Rome. He 
was a bold and cnterprifing Prince, and made ^reat improve^* 
ment in the ait of w.ar and military difcipTine. He en- 
deavoured to gain the love of the people by his liberality^ 
for having a large patrimony of his own, fufiicient to main- 
tain the royal dignity, he bellowed upon his poorer fubjed^ 
the demefnes of the crown. . He engaged in a war with the 
people of Alba, from whom the Romans were defeended. 

The Albans, having committed fome depredations on tl^- 
Roman Territory, Tullus declared war againft thein, but 
when both parties took the field, it was agreed to decide the 
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conteft by three comliatants on each fide. The Albans named 
theCuriatii, three brothers, for their champions. The three 
fons of Horatius were chofen for the Romans. 

The treaty being concluded, the three brotlters on each 
fide, arrayed themfelves in armour, according to agreement. 
Each fide exhorts their refpetftive champions, reprfefcnting to 
them, that thv^ir gods, their country, their parents, every in- 
dividual in the city and army, now fixed their eyes on^their 
arms and valour. The generous connh^t^ints^ intrepid in 
themfelves, and animated by foch /exhortations, niaiched 
forth, and flood between the two armies. The armies 
placed themfelves before their refpeftiye camps, and V.:ere Jefs 
iblicitous for any prefent danger than for the confequence of 
this aftion. They therefore gave their whole attention to a 
fight, which could not but alarm them. The fignal is given. 
The combatants engage with hoftile weapons, and fhew 
themfelves infpired with the intrepidity of two rhighty armies. 
Both fides equally infenfible of their own danger, had nothing 
in view but the flavery or liberty of their country, whole 
dfcftiny depended upon their conduct. 

At the firft onfet, the claftiing of their armour, and the 
terrific gleam of their fwords, filled the fpeftators with fuch 
trtepidation, fear, and horror, that the faculty of fpeech and 
breath feemed totally fufpended, even while the hope of fuc^ 
cefs inclined to neither fide^ But, when it came to a clofer 
engagement, not only the motion of their bodies, and the 
furious agitation of their weapons arrefted the eyes of the 
fpedlators, but their opening wounds and the flreaming 
blood. Two of the Romans fell, and expired at the feet of 
the AlbanI, who were alf three wounded. Upon their fall, 
the Alban army fliouted for joy, while the Roman legions 
remained without hope, but not without concern, being 
eagerly anxious for the furviving Roman, then furrounded by 
three adverfaries. Happily he was not wounded j but, not 
being a match for three, though fuperior to any of them 
fingly, he had recourfe to a flratagem for dividing them, 
He betook himfelf to flight, rightly fuppofing that they would . 
follow him at unequal - diftances, as their ftrength, after fo 
much lofs of blood, would permit. 

Having fled a confiderable way from the fpot where they 
fought, he looked back, and faw the Curiatii purfuing at a 
confiderable diflance from one another, and one of them very 
near upon him. He turned with all his fury; and, while 
the Alban army were crying out to his brothers to fuccour 
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hiin> Horatius, who had already (lain the firft enemy, rulhed 
forward to a fecond viftory. 

The Romans encourage their champion by fuch acclama- 
tions as generally proceed from unexpecfied fuccefs. He, on 
the other hand, haftens to put an end to the fecond cornet, 
and flew another, before the third, who was not far ofF, could 
come up to his afliflrance, 

There^ow remained only one combatant on each fide, but 
l^dither eqtftilnJiii ftrength, expeftations, nor hopes. The 
Roman, who haa '^received no hurt, and who was fired by 
gaining a double victory, advances with great confidence to 
his third combat. His antagorpft, on the other hand, be- 
ing weakened by lofs of blood and fpent with running fo far, 
could fcarce draw his legs after him, and, being already , 
difpirited by the death of his brothers, prefents his throat to 
the victor; for, it could not be called a contefl. “ Two,*^ 
fays the exulting Roman, I have already facrificed to the 
manes of my brothers i — the third 1 will offer up to my 
country, that henceforth Rome may give laws to Alba.’^ 
Upon which he transfixed him with his fword, who was 
fcarce able any longer to wield his weapons, and, as he lay 
gafping on the ground, ftripped him of his armour. The 
Romans received Horatius into their camp with an exulta- 
tion great as their former fear. After this, each party buried 
their refpedlive dead, but with very different fentiments, the 
one refleffing on the fovereignty they had acquired, and 
the other on their fubjedfion to the power of the Romans*. 

V/hen young Horatius, named Marcus, approached the 
gates of Rome, loaded with the fpoils of his vanquifhed anta- 
gonifts, he was met by his fifter, who had been promifed in 
marriage to one of the Curiatii ; and who forgetting the 
delicacy of her fex, and her condition as a bride, had anxioufly 
mingled with the crowd of applauding fpe^Sfators. On feeing 
her brother cloathed in an embroidered robe, which fhe had 
wrought for her lover, and in which he was to have been 
drefled on their nuptial day, ftie burft into tears; flie wildly 
tore her hair *, and in the anguifii of her heart, keenly re- 
preached the exulting conqueror with the murder of his near 
kinfman, and her bridegroom. 

« Thy bridegroom!’^ exclaimed Marcus Horatius; O, 
filler, loft at once to virtue and to (hame! haft thou no 
^ regard for the blood of thy brothers* or the glory of thy 
^ country ?— Go, then,” faid he, in the heat of his patriotic 
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indignation, go to thy bridegroom V* drawing his fword 
and flieathing it in her breaft; go! and carry with thee a 
^ degenerate paffion, which has Ted thee to difgrace thy 
** femiiy, and fully the fplendour of this illuftrious day. Be-* 

gone, and fo perifli all, who weep at the death of an enemy 
^ of Rome.’^ 

Old Horatius, their venerable father, though deeply flung 
with grief, entered into the feelings of his herj^i lon; aip* 
was fo far from refenting the death of his ^.^'^ter, that *he 
would not permit her body to be buried in the fcpulcbre of 
her anceflors, or her funeral to be honoured with the ufaal 
folemnities. 'I'ullus HofliJitis, however, found himfelf un- 
der the neceffity of bringing the vi6lorious champion to trial, 
for the violence he had committed. Marcus Horatliis was 
accordingly cited before the tribunal of the Duumviri, the 
proper judges of fuch crimes; and they condemned him to 
lofe his life, and ordered the lidlors to bind his hands. But 
he, by the advice of the king, appealed to the alTembly of 
the Roman people ; and they repealed the lentence of the 
Duumviri, in confidcration of the circumftances of the 
criminal, rather than out of lenity to his crime; c flab li filing, 
by that precedent, their right of judging ultimately in capital 
caufes. 

In a fhort time, the Albans again rebelled, and were de- 
feated by Tullus, who razed the city of Alba to the ground, 
after it had flouriflicd 487 years. He, at the fame time, 
tranfplanted the inhabitants into Rome, fettled them on Mount 
Caelius, and granted them all the Roman privileges. This 
prince died of a lingering diforder, after a reign of thirty-one 
years; or, as fome relate, he and his whole family perifhed 
by lightning. 

Ancus Martins, who fucceeded on the death of Tullus, 
opened a door for farther conquefls, and the increafe of com- 
merce, by ejlaWi filing a port at Oftia, ten miles diflaiit from 
Rome, at the mouth of the river Tiber. He afterwards 
overcame the Volfci, Veientes, and other people who had 
revolted from their obedience to Rome; and fpent the re- 
mainder of his reign in enriching his fubje^ls, and improving 
the^ city. 

After the death of Ancus Martius, Lucumen, the fon of a 
Corinthiian merchant, who had fettled at Tarquinium, by 
addrefs and intrigue, paved his way to the throne. He aC- 
fumed the name of Tarquin. 

As he was a flranger, in order to flrengthen his authority 
in the fenate, and attach the people to his interefl, he created 
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a hundred new fenators, whom he chofc from the mpft difi- 
tinguiflied of the Plebeian families. 

The Grecian magnificence and elegance began now to be 
introduced into Rome. The works which Tarquin ere£ted 
became the admiration of after ages, and remain to this day 
monuments of the Roman grandeur. “ Already,’' fays a 
celebrated philofopher they began to lay the foundatioa 

of that cky, which was to be eternal.” 

Or the death' Tarquin, Servius Tullius, his fon-in-*law, 
fuccccded to the throne. In confequence of early cuftoms, 
which the Romans had adopted from neccfiity, the inhabitants 
of Rome increafed at the end of ev^ery war. It became re- 
quifite, therefore, to enlarge the boundaries of the city, and 
Servius Tullius extended the Pomeria from the Quirinal 
Mount to the Viminal and Efquiline Hills. 

As it was now ncceffary to enlarge the city, It was no left 
requifite to alter the form of government. The changes 
which he introduced deferve to be fiudied, as they proved the 
fource of the diffenlions in the republic, and prepared the 
way for the revolutions of Rome. Since the period that the 
Aloans and Sabines were eftablifhed at Rome, the tribes 
formed three nations, which had equally a (hare in the 
government. Every Curia voted in the public aflemblies, 
Md every citizen in the Curia. Hence the law was the 
voice of the majority, and the fovereign power refided in the 
people. 

At firfi: the foldlers of Romulus were equal in point of pro-* 
perty. Two acres ot land had been allotted to each in- 
dividual ; and while there was an equality of fortune, there 
was an equality of power in the community. A part of the 
Roman territory had been referved for the public domain. 
The Romans were continually making new conquefts. By 
incroachments upon the public domain, and a larger divifion 
of the conquered lands to fome than to others, an inequality 
of fortune was eftablifhed, and a diftindion of r^ks toot 
place. 

Toclafsthe inhabitants according to their wealth, Servius 
inftituted the Cenfus. At the firft numbering of the nation, 
twenty-four thoufand men were inrolled fit to ^rry arms. 
He divided the people into fi^t clafles, and every clafs into 
centuries, compofed of an unequal number of citizens. He 
placed ninety-eight centuries m the firft #cla(s. This com- 
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jplreheiided the richeft citizens, that is, thofe who were pof- 
il^ed of an hundred minae. Sixty-five minae qualified for 
thfc (econd clafs, which confifted 'of twenty-two centuries. 
Fifty for the third, which was compofed of twenty. Twenty- 
five for tlie fourth, confifting, like the fecond, of twenty- 
. two ; and twelve and a half for the fifth, which comprehended 
thirty. The fixth clafs formed only one century, in which 
Servius left all the poorer citizens. > ' 

All the people were divided into a hiyz.dx^ and ninety- 
three centuries. The five firft claflcs bore all the burdens 
' of the ftate j but the partition was made according to the 
number of centuries. Thus, the firft clafs, which confifted 
of ninety-eight centuries, contributed more than all the .reft 
put together. 

I'o recompence the rich for the fer vices which they per- 
formed, and the taxes which they paid, Servius enafted, that, 
for the future, the people fhould affemble by centuries; that 
their fuffrages fliould be colle(5l:ed by centuries; and that the 
firft chfs fhould give the firft fuffrage. Thefe were the af- 
' femblies, which, after this regulation, pafled into a law, 
«le£l:ed magiftrates, made peace, decreed war, and exercifed 
the fovercign power. 

As all the centuries met in the public affemblies, all feemed 
to have an equal (bare in their deliberations; but, in fa6l, the 
whole power was fecretly conv^ed into the hands of the 
rich, and the right of fuffrage pofieffed by the poorer citizens 
was merely nominal, and of no avail. As the whole nation 
was compofed of a hundred and ninety-three centuries, if the 
ninety-eight centuries of the firft clafs, which voted firft, 
were unanimous, as generally happened, a majority of voices 
was declared. Thus, in the Comitia by centuries, the 
great body of the citizens, in a fecret and infenfible manner, 
were ftrif ped of their authority. 

Changes in the ftate of fociety produce changes in govern- 
ment. When an equality of fortunes prevailed, it was juft 
that there fhould be an equality in the public affemblies, and 
that the majority of voices fliould determine. When a great 
inequality of fortune prevailed new arrangements became 
neceffary. rower naturally follows on property, and they 
who bear the expences of government are entitled to a pro- 
portional {hare of its privileges and honours. 

Meditating greater changes in the government, Servius 
was bereaved of < his crown and life by his fon-in-law Tar- 
Nquin, in the forty-fourth year of his reign. 

Having 
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Having made his way to the throne by blood-fhcd, Tar- 
quirt fupported by violence the power which he had acrtuiredl 
by in^ufiice; and^ from an ufurper, became a tyrant. PolifJtJ* 
cal, however, and enterprizing, he negledted no meafure to 
fecure his authority and extend his power. 

F rom the time of Servius the conftitutlon of Rome became 
^^^nftocratical. The objecSt of Tarquin was to humble the 
ariftqjyai^ and exalt the regal power. The plebeians, who faw 
at Srft witff y3y the humiliation of the great families, groaned 
at laft under the u\.rdens with which they were loaded ; and, 
rather than fubmit to llavery, fome of them flew themfelve« 
in defpair. 

A general caufe, however great or important, is infufEcient 
to determine the minds of men to adfion, without the parti- 
cular impreflion of a recent event. We have beheld how 
Hippias, the fon of Pififtratus, loft the crown. Sextus, the 
fon of Tarquin, had committed a rape upon Lucretia. The, 
outraged matron affembled her father, her hulband, her re- 
lations, her friends ; fhe told her ftory ; and, unable to furvive 
the affront, plunged a poniar^ into her bofom. Brutus 
wrenched the bloody weapon from the bofom of Lucretia^ 
and fwore by the Gods to revenge the Roman matron. 
Grafping the poniard one after another, all the friends renew- 
ed the fame oath. Hence the liberty of Rome 

After the cxpulfion of the kings, a form of government, in 
appearance republican,* was eftablifhed, though the fenate re- 
ferved by far the greateft fhare of authority to themfelves. 
The confuls fucceedcd to jhe kings, and the confular dignity 
differed in nothing from the royal power, but that the 
exercife thereof was limited to a year. 


CHAP. xxir. 

Remarks on the Reigns of the Roman Kings. 

T he different dirpofttions of the Kings of Rome were 
Well adapted to the nature and condition of a growing 
ftate. The afpiring temper of Romulus promoted the mar- 
tial fpirit of his companions, who, from different parts, aflb- 
ciated with him for refuge, and looked upon Rome as a place 
of protedlion, whence they might, with i&punity, make ex- 

^ Legan’s^ Philofopiiy of Hifiory. 
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ciiffi^ns to the neighbouring country, and carry on their 
«]i!|^e<htion$. 

Nutna, in this light alfo, was a proper fucceflbr to Romu- 
Itls. This prince was better qualiiied to model and regulate 
than to found a ftate ; his view was to foften the manners and 
rugged difpofitions of the people, and to eftablifh a fub- 
oraination and mode of government among them. Qn this 
principle he inftituted religious ceremonies, introduced 
into the fociety the duties of religion, ziy^tiQ principles of 
urbanity : at the fame time he endeavoured to imprefs them 
with the idea that the gods, in a particular manner, took them 
under their protedbon. 

Xhe reign of Tullus ferved to revive their valour, and 
infpired them with the thought of enlarging their dominion 
by the conqueft of Alba, and other neigbouring ftates. Thefe 
ftates, indeed, frequently oppofed their ciefigns, but never 
entered into a formidable aiTociation at once to fupprefs and 
abolifh this infant colony. 

On the increafe of inhabitants, Ancus enlarged the city, 
joined a new fuburb to it by a bridge acrofs the Tyber, and 
opened a door for future inprovement in commerce, by the 
convenient port of Oftia. 

The dignity and pomp of government, was greatly raifed 
by the enhgns of royalty introduced by Tarquinius rrifeus, 
and by thefplendor of his triumphs, .Servius new-modelled 
the ftate, and divided the people into tribes and centuries. 
He alfo made a more equal diftribution of iitipoft among 
them; and w^s the firft Prince who eftabliftied a regular 
coin, or currency of money. And laftly, if we look to the 
event, the tyranny of Tarquin was advantageous to a people, 
who provoked by his abufe of power, were incited and ani- 
mated to be on their guard, and recover that liberty they had 
fo long maintained ; which otherwife, without a commotion 
in the ftate, they were on the point of lofing entirely. 

It may be farther remarked, that in this firft age of the 
Romans, and under the reign of their kings, they made but 
little progrefs in the extention of their firft fettlement, A 
fmall fpot, of fifteen miles only, made the whole circuit of 
the Roman territory, notwithftanding the great increafe of 
inhabitants. War and agriculture were almoft their Iblc 
Employ, • Arts and fciences were but little cultivated among 
them ; and their ptwfeffed poverty, and difregard for riches, 
had not yet led them to commerce. Their chief wealth 
arofc'from conqueft, and the fpoii of their neighbours, which 
was always laid up in a public rcpofitory, and divided, ac- 
cording 
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cording to a ftated difpofitionj among the whole body of the 
people. 

Thefe general remarks cannot be better concluded than in 
the words of a judicious Hiftorian who obferves from 
Cicero, When we confider at one view the increafe of this 
infant ftate, which under the fhadow of a monarchical but 
limitted government, grew infenfibly to a degree of maturity 
afTtr ih>vugth, by wife regulations and whokTome laws; the 
Arufpices and.religious ceremonies, the order of the alTem- 
blies, the power of the people owned and revered, the 
auguft aflembly of the fenate, looked upon as the great 
council of the nation, the military difcipKne and martial 
courage carried to a furprizing and ahoniftiing height, all 
the parts of the commonwealth appear in fo permanent and 
fettled a ftate, as to feem almoft entirely perfeft. And yet 
this fame commonwealth, after ftiaking oft’ the regal yoke, 
and obtaining an extcnfive liberty, appeared ftill greatly 
^ difFerenc, and by a fvvift progrefs rofc to a perfection and 
excellence hardly to be conceived.” 


CHAP. XXIII. 

Rome' under the Confulu 

B rutus, the deliverer of his country, and Tarquiniin^ 
Collatinus, the hufband of Lucretia, were the firft 
Confuls of Rome. T'hey had no fooner taken pofteftion of 
the government, than they filled up the vacant feats in the 
fenate, and increafed its number. The whole fenate and 
people took a folemii oath, never to fuft’er tlie Tarqulns, or 
any other king to reign at Rome. 

Tarquin, however, by means of his ambafladors, attached 
a 'party of the Roman youth to his caufe, who concerted 
ineafurcs to re-eftablifli him on the throne. The confpi raters, 
being detected, were brought before the confuls ; and Brutus 
beheld his own fons. The father of his country, by a terrible 
example, fixed the foundation of Roman liberty. The people 
Were fuminoned to the Comitia, where Brutus and his col- 
league fat on the tribunal of juftice. •I'he prifoners were 
brought and tied to ftakes. Brutus began the trial with the 
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exatnination of his fons. Vindicius, a flave, who firft difc 
covered the confpiracy, appeared againft them, and his tefti- 
moOT was found unanfwerable. Their guilt was likewife 
connnned by their letters to the Tarquins, which were read. 
The proof being clear, the prifoners made no defence, but 
with their tears. Titus,*’ faid Brutus coldly to two of the 
prifoners, without callii^ them fons, and you, Tiberius, 
what have you to ofier in your favours ?” Tj’--y" 
then called upon to make their defence, bqt tears were ftill 
their only anfwer. The fenators were moved svith com- 
paifion, and a confufed murmur was heard among them. 
Banljh theiJi^ Banijh them» Collatinus wept. The whole 
aflembly trembled, and expefted the decifion with horror* 
At length, Brutus rofe up to give fentence. A profound 
filence enfued, whilft he, with a fteady voice, not interrupted 
by a Angle figh, turnifig to the lieftors, who were the exe- 
cutioners, faid, To you, liTors, I deliver them; execute 
the law upon them.” At thefe words a loud fhriek, was 
heard in the aflembly ; diftrefs was painte.i in every face ; 
and the mournful looks of the people pleaded for pity. We 
give them hack to their country and to their family^ cried the 
whole aflTembly with one voice. But neither thefe inter- 
ceflions, nor the bitter lamentations of the young men who 
called upon their father with the mofl: endearing names, 
could foften the inflexible judge. He would not even abate 
of the punifhment which was, in fuch cafes, infli^r.d on the 
greateft criminals. The Ii<^or feized them, and, hrwuig 
ftripped them naked, and tied their hands behind their bacKS, 
firft^beat them with rods, and then flruck off their heads, 
Brutus all the while gazing on the bloody rpe6facle, with a 
fteady look, and unaltered countenance. When this execu- 
tion was over, Brutus came down from the tribunal, quitted 
the comitia, and left the reft of the criminals to the diferetion 
of his colleague 

Collatinus afted on a different principle, and feemed.dif- 
pofed to favc his relations. This conduct occalioned fc^id 
difturbances in the AflTembly, but the prifoners were at laft: 
condemned and executed. Collatinus finding the people pre- 
judiced againft him, partly by bearing the name of Tarqui- 
nius, and more fo on account of his partial behaviour in this 
buflnefs, willingly refigned the confulfliip and retired to La- 
vinium. 

Brutits immediately aflembled the people for the ele<9:iofi. 

^ Dionyfms HalicamalTus. 

of 
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'of a new conful, when Publius Valerius," a man of eminent 
virtue and eloquence, was chofen. 'I'he firft thing they did 
was to ’grant a general amnefty to all who had followed the 
fortune of the T'arquins, provided they returned to the city 
within twenty days. 'Fhis Wife precaution deprived the 
'uifhed king of a gnait number of friends and foldiers, and 
"rought back to Rome m:iT)y perfons of diftinguifhed abilities* 

3 5n,'’ hoping to obtain by force what he could 
not get by ftratagein, engayyal the Hctruriaiis in his caufc, 
and avivariced with coniid>!rable army to Rome. The 
erjiiful^', o:: tlieir marched to oppoic his dengns. i^.rtins, 
)ou of T u quin, an. I the conful Rrutus fit if engaged in fingle 
combat, and were both (lain. The Roman army proved 
victorious, and uousirds of eleven tlisufand iletriiinns were 
killed, and five thoufaiid taken prifoners. T he body of Brutus 
*w’as brought to Rome with great magjiificence. All the fniate 
went out to meet u, and a funeral oration was made by Va- 
lerius in the forum. The higheif honours were alfo paid to 
the memory of tliis famous Roman, who was regarded as the 
Father of his and the Roman laches, contrary to 

the ufual cuifom, mnunicd a whole year for him. From this 
ccra liberty begii)‘> to Jrwn, and the ariifocracy, by degrees, 
to change into a rcpiThdic. 

Valerius, being iiow foie governor of Rome, deferred the 
eledfiornof another Conful, that he might more cafily fettle 
the afF*rs of the cornmoii wealth. He was, however, ful^ 
pedfed of afpiring to the crown. In order, therefore, to in- 
gratiate himfelf with the people, he made feveral laws in 
their favour ; and, among others, that famous one, by which 
every citizen was allowed to appeal from the deafims of the 
Unate aiidconfuls to the afft?nbly of the people^ He gave relief 
to the poorer citizens, by exempting them from the payment 
of tribute. He effablifbed qm'elfors or treafurers, who were 
to carry public money, and appointed the temple of Saturn 
foyjJieir aerarluin or treafury. Helides thefe public concerns, 
Valcriuc levelled his own houfe to the ground left it fhould 
give umbrage to the people, by its fituation on a hill which 
Commanded the city. I hus, by a courteous behaviour, ho 
obtained the name of Publicola. 

After this ftttlenient of the affairs of the comrhonwcalth, 
Lucretius, father of Lucrctia, was chofen his colleague, who 
died a few days after his cledlion ; and A4arcus Horatius 
fucceeded to the dignity of conful. i he new confuls revived 
the cenfus and luftrumj and, on that occafton, found one 
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hundred and thirty thoufand men at Rome, befidcs widows . 
and orphans 

In the fecond year of the confulfhip of Publicola, Tarquin 
engaged Porfenna, king of Clufium, to efpoufe his caufe, 
I'his prince advanced to the very banks of the Tiber, at the 
head of a prodigious multitude of troops. He took the 
fort Janiculuni, and obliged the Romans to retire over the 
bridge into the city, whither he would have folj^;r:-'^.^them, 
had not the brave Horatius Codes, with onfy two more, 
withftood the elForts of the whole army in a narrow pafs, till 
the bridge was broken down. When only a few planks re- 
mained, Horatius prevailed on his companions to crofs the 
river upon them, whilft he alone fuftaiiied the attack of the 
enemy. At length, being wounded in the thigh, upon a 
fignal given him that the bridge was quite demolifhed, he 
leaped into the river, and gained the oppofite bank, amidft, 
a fliower of darts. Thus, by the wonderful bravery of one 
man, the city and republic were faved from impending ruin. 
The Romans were fo fenfible of it, that they ercdled a ftatuc 
of brafs for him in the temple of V ulcan, and the fenatc gave 
him as much land as a plough could inclofe in a circular fur- 
row in one day. 

The enemy being mailers of the country on both fides the 
river, Rome was reduced to great flraits by famine. Porfenna 
having taken notice of it, fent the Romans word, that he 
would deliver them from their diftrefs, if they would receive 
their old mafter. But their anfwcr was, That hunger/ 
was a lefs evil than flavery and opprc/Iion f/’ ^ 

The ficge had lafted a long time, and Ps.ome was almoft 
wearied out, when Miicius Codrus, a young Roman of il- 
luftrious birth, formed a defign, which he communicated to 
the confuls and fenators, and of which they approved. He 
croffed the Tiber, entered the enemy’s camp in the difguife 
of an Hetrurian, and made his way quite to tJie king’s tent. 
Porfenna’s fecretary, magnificently drefied, was fitting on 
fame tribunal with the king. Mucins, miftakin[ * . 

the king, leaped upon the tribunal, and with one , j of a 
poniard, which he had concealed under his garment, laid him 
dead at PoiTcnna’s feet. Every one ftood amazed at the dar- 
ing boldnefs of this adfion. Mucius was feized. “ Thou 
execrable alTafrin,” faid the king, who art thou ? Whence 
comeft thou? Who are thy accomplices ?” Mucius, lefs 
terrified than his judge, replied, I am a Roman, and my 
name is ?vducius Codrus. My defign was tc deliver Rome 
. ^ llalkarnaflus. t Ibid. 
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from her moft cruel enemy. Di (charge therefore all your 
fury upon me. You have feen my courage, now try my 
conllancy with tortures ; and you will be forced to confefs, 
that Roman bravery has made me capable of attempting 
« whatever man can do, and of fufFering what human nature 
can endure/’ So faying, with a Ready countenance, and 
a look which fpoke his inward rage at having miffed his blow, 
■tyraTruitihs ri ght hand into a pan of burning coals, and there . 
held it a great while, without difeovering the leaf! fymptoni 
t)f pain. He farther (aid, that there were 300 Romans, as 
refoliitc as hlmfclf, concealed in the Hetrurian camp, who had 
all fworn' to take away his life. Porfenna’s refentment was 
changed into amazement. Me granted him his life and li- 
berty, and even reftored him the dagger with which he had 
intended to Rab him. Mucius, having now loft the ufe of 
his right hand, took it with Ins left; and from that time he 
was called Sc^cvola, that is, left-handed’^. 

Porfenna, ftruck with 'ad mi ration, at the courage of the Ro- 
mans, and at the fame time, difgufted at the wickednefs of the 
Yarquins, renounced his alliance with that tyrannical family, 
made a peace with Rome, and returned to Clufium ; gene- 
roufly leaving the Romans, whofc diftrefs he knew, but whom 
he feared to offend by relieving them in a direef manner, his 
camp, and all the provifions in it, as a token of his refpedland 
friendfhip for them. I'hc fenate, in return for this noble 
behaviour, created a ftatue to him, and fent him an embafly 
with a throne adorned with ivory, a feeptre, a crown of gold, 
and a triumphal robe -f. 

Thus ended the Hetrurian war, five years after the expul- 
fion of ff'arquin, who complained that Porfenna had promifed 
him afiiftance, but had now deferted him. 

After the departure of Porfenna, the Romans rewarded 
thofc, who had diftinguifhed themfelves during the fiege, 
'•^viecially Mucius Scaevola, to whom they gave a large piece 
’ belonging to the public. 

ines foon after made an incurfion into the Roman 
ternton^.., but were repulfed with great iofs, by the conful 
Marcus Valerius, brother to Publicola, who was honoured 
with a triumph. The year aftcT Publicola was made conful 
a fourth time, when the whole nation of the Sabines entered 
into a league with the Latins or Hetrurians againft Rome. 
A£fius Claufus, the moft confiderable m?in in Sabinia, for 
riches, valour, and eloquence, oppofed the defign of his 
countrymen as long as he could ; but finding them abfolutely 

* Livy. -f Dionyfius Plaiicanuflus. 
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determined to commence hoftilitie?;, he came over fo the 
Romans with five thoufand families of his friends and depen- 
dants. 

On his arrival at Rome, he changed his name to Appius 
Claudius, was immediately declared a patrician, and took his 
place in the fenate. 'I'wenty-five acres of land were given 
him, and a quarter in the city was alfigned for his friends and 
followers, to each of whom were granted two acres 
with all the rights and privileges of Roman citizens. Thefc 
donations were made irrevocable, by a decree of the fenate, 
confirmed by the people. The Claudli became afterwards 
one of the moft illuftrious families of Rome 

The Sabines, highly iiicenfed at the departure of Claufus, 
took the field with a confiderable army; but were again de- 
feated by the Romans. The foldiers, on this vi(%ry, obtain- 
ed great plunder, and a fecond triumph was granted to Pub- 
licola. 'Phis conful died foon after, and was buried at th& 
public expence, not leaving money enough to defray ^ 
charges of his funeral. I'he Romans eredfed a tomb for -HTm 
near the forum, and gave his family a right of interment in 
the fame place. He was the moft virtuous citizen, the great- 
eft general, and the beft affected conful to the people, that 
Rome ever faw. He had always led a frugal life, and taken 
more care to tranfmit his virtues to his children, than to 
rich them with the goods of fortune. As Publicola had been 
one of thofe who flood up in defence of the chaftity of the 
Roman women, they mourned a whole year for him, as they 
had done before for Brutus. 

In the confulftiip of Pofthumius and Mcnejj^ws, the Sa- 
bines again marched an ivrmy to the walls of Rome. Pofthu- 
mius falling into an ambufeade, his colleague haftened to his 
alTiftance, and thus united, they obtained a com^eat vlftory. 
The fenate decreed a full triumph to Mcncniiisr^ut Pofth|^ 
mius, by rcafon of his 111 fuccefs at the beginning had an 'in- 
ferior honour, or triumph paid to him. This the* Romati<5 
called an ovation from ovis a fheep, which was ufually lacri- 
ficed on the fmaller triumph, as an ox was on the •greater or 
full triumph. 

As frequent mention is made of triumphs in the Roman 
hiftory, it may be proper to diftinguifh thefe two national 
honours. 'Phe perfon who received the lefter triumph, 
marched generally* on foot, wearing only a garland or crown 
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of myrtle, with the pretexta^ or ufual habit of the magifirates, 
and iivas attended by the fenate oply. 

The greater triumph was conducted with the utmoft liate 
and magnificence of the citizens. Whenever a general dc- 
inanded a triumph, he was obliged to refign his command of 
the army, and to keep at a diftance from Rome, till the ho- 
been granted or refufed him. He always wrote to 
the fenate a detail of his conquefis ; and, if allowed of, a tri- 
umph was decreed; the general, on the day appointed, crown- 
ed with laurels, made a fpeech to the people ; after v/hich the 
fenators, preceded by the lower degree of officers, began the 
march. The fpoils taken from the enemy followed ; and die 
conquered cities and nations were reprefented in gold, filver, 
and other metnl, with the names of the places which the con- 
queror had fuhje6ted to the Roman empire. I'he prielTs aififi- 
ed on this occaiion, and led the oxen defiined for the facrihcc, 
drefled with ribbands and garlands. I'hefe were followed by 
chariots, whereon lay the crowns, and other enfigas of honour, 
which the provinces prefented to the conqueror to adorn his 
triumph. The captive monarchs and generals, in gold or 
lilver chains, made part of the proceffion ; then followed the 
officers of the army, v/ith the crowns or keys of the conquer- 
ed cities. After this, preceded by his relations and friends, 
came the ctmqnr.-oi crowned with laurel, and feated on an 
ivory chariot, v/ilh an ivory feeptre, and an eagle of gold in 
his hand. An officer iifually ftood behind him 5 and, left he 
fhould be too much dated with this fplendor, cried aloud, 
Rcrneinhcr that thou art a man. Before and after his cha- 
riot were carried perfumes, and every kind of mufical inftru- 
ment. T he march was clofed by the generals, and other 
officers of the army. 1 he Roman Legions fung congratu- 
latory fongs in honour of the conqueror. The proceffion be- 
gan without the walls of Rome, by the triumphal gate, and 
pafTed through the city, under many arches, erected and a- 
Worned in honour of the triumph to the Capitol. Here the 
conqutri'or offered a crown, and the Spolia Opima to Jupiter ; 
then a facrifice was made to the Cjod, ami the conqueror was 
recQndu6ted with the like ftate to his palace. 

Tarquin, ever reftlcfs, again prevailed on the Latins to 
efpoufe his caufe, who found means to foment tumults within 
the walls of the city. iVJany of the poorer citizens and dif- 
contented (laves engaged in the confpiracy, but it was difeo- 
vered by Sulpicius one of the confuls, who put the citizens 
to the fword in the forum, and condemned the (laves to be 
whipt with rods, and. crucified. 
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Notwithftanduig thefe frultlefs attempts, Tarquin, affifted 
by his fon-in-law Manilius 06tavius, entered into a ge'neral 
league with the people of Latium, and twenry-four cities de- 
clared war againft the Romans. 'I'hey had well-nigh fucceeded 
in their delign, by the critical fituation of the Roman people, 
who could procure no auxiliaries from abroad, and were but 
ijl fupported at home. 


CHAP. XXIV. 

Of the Dilator, — ^he Tribunes of the People, 

T he diflentions about di^bts were a frequent foiirce of 
agitation and diforder in the Roman ftate. Ancient 
practice permitted the creditor to f.ize the perfm of the in- 
folvent debtor, to employ him in the mcanef drudgery^ to 
load him with chains^ and to retain him in flavery. This 
complication of mifery and ignominy excited the murmurs of 
the poor; and when the confuls came to raife the levies, the 
people refufed to enrol their names for the war. The fenate 
endeavoured to fufpend the diflentions ; but the people per- 
lifted in their refufal to enlifl, until they had obtained an abo- 
lition of debts. Meanwhile the enemy approached to the 
gates of Rome. The confuls could not interpofe their au- 
thority to enforce obedience ; bccaufe, fince the Valerian lavy 
had pafTed, every citizen condemned by a magifljate had a 
right of appealing to the people. 

To elude this law, and fave the commonwealth, the fenate 
had recourfe to a temporary expedient, which, in extraordi- 
nary fituations, became afterwards a ftandiiig pradfice. The 
confuls propofed to refign their authority, and to nominate a 
fngle inagifrate^who Ihould be invefted with abfolute power, 
and from whom there fhould be no appeal. To this the 
Plebeians confented, willing to give up their own power, 
for the fake of abridging that of the fenate. This fupremd 
magiftrate was named DiStator^ and his ofEcc was to con- 
tinue no longer than fix months, Lartius Flavius, one of 
the confuls, was appointed to this high office. The creation 
of a dictator frequently faved Rome; proved a remedy for 
the natural defeats of a republican ftate, corrected its tardy 
motions, and gave it all the a6livity of monarchical, or eveq 
^efpotical government. 
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The new Diftator, having foon appeafed the clamours of 
the multitude, prevailed on the Latins to fufpend the war, 
w^en a truce was agreed on for a year. He condudted him- 
fclf with great dignity and wifdom, and religned the diftato- 
rial office before the end of fix months. 

'Fhe late truce being expired, the Latins, by the infliga- 
'Farquln, and his ions, again prepared for war, and 
appeared on the frontiers of the republic with an army of forty 
thoufand foot, and three thoufand horfe. The main body 
was commanded by 7'itus ; his brother Sextus commanded 
the left ; and Manilius, fon-in-law to 'Farquin, the right. 
The Romans, upon this, appointed Poflhumius, one of their 
confuls,di6tator, who advanced with all fpeed to oppofe this for- 
midable army of the enemy, with a body of twenty-four thou- 
far.d foot, and three thoufand horfe. 'I'hc battle was fought 
near the lake Rcgillus about fourteen miles from Rome; and 
both lides behaved with great rcfolution and courage. At 
iaft, however, the victory fell to the Romans, and the army 
of the Latins was entirely routed. 'Fhc two Tons of Tarquln, 
and Manilius his fon-in-Iaw, were among the /lain. Upon 
this bad fuccefs of their army, the enemy, in the moft fub- 
miffivc manner, fued for peace, and laid the blame of their 
late behaviour on the nobles. 7'his was the lafl: war made 
in favour of Tarquin, who now, abandoned by all the neigh- 
bouring ftates, withdrew himfelf into Campania, and died at 
Cuma, in the ninetieth year of his age. 

While "Farquin was alive, the fenate faw the ncceffity of 
governing the people with fomc moderation, as in the hour of 
oppreffion they might rccal their ancient king to the throne. 
But, as foon as they were delivered from this terror, they 
made a wanton ufe of their authority, and carried into rigo- 
rous execution the odious law concerning debts. I'hc people 
had frequently made their complaints and remoiiffrances ; 
and, trufting to the faith of the fenate, had been often de- 
ceived. 

There is a certain pointy beyond which mankind will not 
bear oppreffion. Deceived fo often, the people had taken the 
lafl: refoliition. They threatened to. abandon the city; and, 
under the prcffiire of the moment, the violent pointed to the 
fword. I'hc army deferted fecretly under the conduct of 
Sicinius Bellulus, and withdrew to a hill on the banks of the 
river Anio. Numbers followed them; and, although the 
gates of Rome were fliut, by orders from the fenate, the in- 
habitants foiled the walls in the dead hour of the night ; and, 
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in the morning, the Patiicians faw, afar from the defertccj 
pity, the facred mountain covered v/ith thv Romaji Pk le. 

The fenate was filled with confleriiativ^n. V ’hat aliooi/h- 
cd them ftill more, was the order and Jifcip.ine of thv: new 
Pamp. They beheld no tu’iiult nor violence, but a modera- 
tion which announced a weil-concerted entcrpi iz^ . I'en per- 
fbns of the gre.:te({: dignity and p.opuhu ity in the r natc-vi^i-re^ 
inverted wnth pi nrary power to treat Vvjlli the per>|)U. Menc- 
nius the conful, among other clifcoLn f?, i elated *0 du m the 
following fable : < )ncc upon a time, ihe ineiif';_rs of the 

human body, obforving that the belly did n<’( toil as they 
did, rebelled and refufed the alirnents izeedda y f-r its fu})- 
port. Upon this, the members grew wi::k in propr-riion 
as the belly became infirm, and foon fotm-J the need tiicy 
had of it ; becaufe the belly firrt received the iiourifhment, 
^ and <ifterwards cofn.municated it to the members.” I'hus, 
fays n j, as tne fenate and people form but one and the fame 
body,* that will be dertroyed by (Jivilions, and fupported by 
‘‘ concord.” 

The multitude were fo pleafed with this rtory, and the juft 
application made of it to them by Mcaienius, that they were 
much difpofed to treat with the deputies. 

An immediate aftent was given to the abolition of debts, 
inftruerted by the part, the people reqiurcd fecuriiy for the 
future, and demanded magiftrates cf their own, to guard their 
rights, and oppofe the decrees which miadtt be hortile to their 
iriterefts. They obtained tHenij and the tribunes of the 
people were created. 

Thefe new magi rt rates were chofen annually by the people^ 
from their owm body. Five in number at the beginning, 
they were afterwards augmented to ten. Their doors flood 
open night and day, to receive complaints. Scats were placed 
for them at the gates of the fenate-houfe, and they were called 
in to confirm or annul the decrees of the fenate. They der 
manded two inferior magiftrates, to aid them in their func- 
tions, and the jTdiles vvere chofen, whofe bufinefs it was to 
fuperintend the public buildings, to regulate the weights and 
meafurcs, and to fee that the corn was not hoarded up, or the 
markets foreftalled. 

Frpm this period the Plebeians became an order in the re- 
public. 

The leaders of the fedition would not allow the people to 
feparate, before they had eledled the new rnagiftrates, Lucius 
Junius and Sicinius Bellulus, were chofen ; who immediately 
named themfclves tliree colleagues. A law was alfo pafied 
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before they left the camp, whereby the perfons of the tribunes 
were declared facred; and to make this law perpetual, all the 
•Romans were obliged to fwear, for themfclves and their pof- 
terity, that they would inviolably obferve it. After thefe re- 
gulations, the people ere£lcd an altar to Jupiter the Terrible^ 
and having confecrated the place of thei r retreat, v^hich, from 
this time, was called the facred Aloivit^ they followed the 
deputies of the fenate, and returned to the city. 


CHAP. XXV. 

Of the Banijhment of QjriolanuSy who (roes over to the 

FoifL 

T he Romans being at war with the Volfci, tlie com-^ 
mons now readily enlifted themfelvcs, under the con fill 
Poifnii nius ; and Corioli, the metropolis of that nation, was 
beficged by Lartius. The befieged made a Ifrong fally, and 
the Romans were diived back, to their trenches^ On this 
fuccefs of the enemy, Cains Marcus, a valiant patrician, 
withflood the enemy s whole force, and drove them back into 
the town. He followed them fo clofe, that he entered the 
gates with them, and let the Roman army into the city, and 
took it. The Volfci were fo terrified at this heroic iidtion, 
that th^y fued for a peace; and Caius Marcus had the fir- 
;iamc of Coriolanus given him, for his iioblc conduct. 

About this time, the neglect of agriculture was tlie caufc 
of a great commotion at Rome. 'Fhcy fent to Sicily and 
other parts of Italy to buy grain ; but the common people 
grew turbulent, and laid the blame of tliis fcarclty upon the 
Patricians. On the arrival of corn from Syracule, dlfputes 
arofe between the patricians and tribunes, about the diilribu- 
tion of it to the public. 

Coriolanus, incenfed at the beljaviour of the commons, 
advifed the feiiators “ to keep up the price of the corn, and 
deliver it out fparingly, and not to give encouiagement to 
the infolence of the tribunes and tlic rabble, but wholly to 
fupprefs the tribuncfhip, as the c;nly way to remedy the 
diforders of the flate.” "T his ungtiarded behaviour of 
Coriolani^s gave great offence, and the multitude were 
ready to fall upon the whole fenate; but they were reflrained 
by the tribunes, who }aij the blame on Coriolanus only : 

they 
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they fent for the -^diles to apprehend him, and bring him, be 
fore the people, but the officers were repulfed by the young Pilitri^ 
cians, who were gathered round Corioirnus. ' On this com- 
motion, the whole city was in a tumult, and the tribune? 
fummoned Coriolanus to appear before the people. The 
fenate and patricians took the part of Coriolanus, and he re- 
fufed at firft to obey the fummon$ ; but a day was fixed 
his trial, when, notwith (landing all his public fervices, he was 
condemned to perpetual banifhment, by a majority of the 
tribunes. 

The illuftrious exile retired to his own houfe, in the neigh* 
bourhood of Rome, and there fpent a few days in confidering 
what he fhoulddo. Third of revenge prevailed; and he de- 
termined to go over to the V^olfci, a little republic, then 
governed by their general Attius Tullus, whom he had often 
encountered, and always conquered, in the late wars between 
them and the Romans Coriolanus thought he could not 
trud his life more fafeJy than with a brave man, who, like 
himfdf, would be glad to humble the pride of the Romans. 
His refolution being taken, he left his retreat in difguife, and, 
in the evening, entering Antium, the chief city of the Volfci, 
he went diredlly to I'ullus’s houfe, with his face covered, 
and fat down by the hearth of the domedic gods, a place 
facred in all the houfes of the ancient Pagans, 'Fuilus was 
at dipper in an inner apartment, when word was brought 
him, that a dranger, of a very majedic air, was, without 
fpeaking to any body, come into his houfe, and had placed him- 
felf by the hearth of his lares. Tullus immediately catnc 
out, and afked him who he was, and what he wanted, Co- 
riolanus then difeovering himfelf; If thou dod not know 
me,” faid he, I am Caius Marcus; my furname is 
‘‘ Coriolanus, the only reward left me for my fervices. I am 
“ banidicd from Rome by the hatred of the people, and the 
pufillanimity of the great. I feek revenge. It lies in your 
power to employ my fword againd my foes and thofe of 
your country. If your republic will not accept my fervices, 
“ 1 give my life into your hands. Put an end to an old 
enemy, who may elfe come to do more mifehiefs to your 
country.” Tullus, amazed at the greatnefs of his foul, 
gave him his hand. “ Fear nothing, Marcus,” faid he, 
thy confidence is the pledge of thy fecurity. By bringing 
us thyfelf, thou gived us more tlian ever thou tooked 
from us ; and we diall take care to acknowledge thy fervices 
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fetter than thy fellow citizens have done.” He then led 
hihi into hi-^^ apartment, where they conferred about the means 
of renewing the war. 

A pretence was foon found to break the yet unexpired 
truce between the two nations. The Volfci lent ainbaf- 
fadors to Rome, to demand the refloration of the land and 
-ities taken from them in the late war, which, as they ex- 
pe(5led, was rcfufid. Upon this, |hey appointed Tullus and 
Coriolanus to command their troops; and to bind the latter 
moie Ifncfly to them, conferred oji him the dignity of a fenator. 
The two generals immediately raifed a numerous army, which 
they divided into two bodies. 7'uilus, with the one, flaid 
in the country, to defend it on the fide of Latium; whilft 
Coriolanus, with the other, entered the tcrritoiy of the Ro- 
mans before the confuls had taken any meafures to oppofc 
him; made himfelf mafter of fevcral of their cities; deftroyed 
their houfes, and laid wafte their lands ; politically fparing 
only ihofe of the Patricians. So great w^as the fiiccefs of this 
hanifhed general, that he foon encamped within five miles of 
Rome. In the city there was nothing but confufion, and the 
utmoft defpair. The Patricians upbraided the Plebeians with 
ingratitude, and the latter charged the former with treachery, 
faying, that it was by their perfuafion that he invaded the 
country. In this perplexity the tribunes fent ambaffadors to 
Coriolanus, with an offer to repeal his banifhment, and that 
all his demands fhould be granted; but he received and dif- 
miffed the arnb ifladors with the fternnefs and refolulion of an 
injured perfon, and drew his army nearer to Rome. 'Fhcy 
then deputed the pontifices, augurs, and all the miniffers of 
the gods to go to him in a folemn procefiion, and humbly in- 
treat for an accommodation. Not moved, however, by all 
this pomp and cerciuony, he infiffed, that all the territories 
^aken from the Volfci Ihould be reftored, othen\«le they muft 
<pe6t the utmoll: feverity of war. His refentrnent was now 
»>arried to the utmolf, and ready to be executed on the city, 
when Vetruria, his mother, Volumnia, his wife, with his 
children in her arms, accompanied by a great number of 
Roman ladies, of the firft families, went out to meet him,, 
and intercede for their country. 1 he approach of this illuf- 
trious train, feconded by the rhetoric and endearments of his 
mother and wife, at laft prevailed over his great r[)irit, and 
yielding to their tears and prefling follciT:ationF, he faid aloud, 
« Ah !"my mother, you diftim me, Rome is faved, but your 
foil is loft well forcfccing that the Volfci would never 
forgive the regard he was going to pay to her entreaties. He 
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then took her in private with his v/ife, and agreed with tl]ern» 
tliat he would endeavour to obtain the confent of the pri»ici- 
pal officers of his army, for raifing the blockade j that he 
would ufe his utnioft endeavours to bringthc Volfci to terms 
pf accommodation ; and that if he could not prevail, he would 
lay down his command, and retire to fome neatral city. 

The next day he called a council of war, and often repre- 
fentedto them the difficulty of forming the ficge of a city which 
had a formidable army for its garrifon,and in which there were 
as many foldicrs as there were inhabitants, and concluded for 
a retreat. Nobody contradicted his opinion. I'hc army 
immediately begaj] its march; and the Volfci^ more affeCted 
with the filial refpccl he had flicvvn his mother, than with 
tlieir own interefl:, retired back to their native country, 
where Corlolanus, di\^ided all the fpoil among them, without 
referving any thing for himfelf. 

Tullus, the Volfcian general, had no fhare in the honours 
of this campaign, and envious of Coriolanus’s glory, repre- 
fented this aCt to the Volfci as the higheft treafon againft the 
Hate, and Coriolanus in an a/Tembly of the people was aflaf- 
fmated. The Volfcians buried him with every military 
honour, as a great general and warrior, and the Roman 
women were admitted to mourn for him ten months. 

The retreat of Coriolanus raifed the Romans from the 
loweft ftate of dcfpondency; great rejoicings were made at 
Rome, and the fenate ercClcd a teinple to the Fortmie of 
Women on the fpot where the mother had fo happily pre- 
vailed^ on the fon. Into this temple none but matrons were 
permitted to enter, and offer facrifice to the goddefs. 
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CHAP. XXVL 

^The Agrarian Law — Decemvirs — L'yranny of Appius-^ 
Death cf Virginia — Abolition of the Decemvir ate — Fate 
of th e Deccinvi rs, 

U PON the fettlemcnt of affairs abroad, commotions arofc 
.;r home concerninj^ the Agrarian Law^ or divllion of 
the late conquered lands, and alio the piiblic lands, which, 
by the neglecl of the magiftrates, had been feized on by the 
ricli. The contoll between the Icuiate ajid tribunes was car- 
ried to a great height. In this difpute, the conful Claudius, 
the younger, feveicly reprimanded the people for their rude 
and hidtious behaviour. 'I'he tribunes, upon this, com- 
manded the conful to leave the aircnibly, and on his refufal, 
onlered him to be fent to prifon. 'riiis bold ad of the tri- 
bunes raifed a general tuiiunt, which might have been pro- 
ductive of the worit confequcnccs, had it not been checked 
by the intreaty and mild behaviour of Qi^iintiiis, the other con- 
ful. Applus, however, ftill oppofing the Agrarian Law^ 
and being likewife unfuccefsful in his expedition againlt the 
Volfci, the tribunes appointed him a day ( f trial before the • 
people, which he prevented by deftroyi?ig himfclf. 

The ffruggic for power ftdl continued, and the tribunes 
now alTerted, ' That ail the c't'zrns ought to have equal power 
in the government^ and that ten men Ihould be chofen to col- 
led and publifli the laws. QuindiusCaefo, a fon of (^lindius^ 
CincinnatuH, was irioil forv/iirJ to oppole this new demand ot 
the tribunes. His i neon fide rate heat expofed Inm to a pro- 
fecution by the tribunes, iiicorifjqucnce of which he banilhed 
himfelf, before the day a.ppointcd for hi,> trial, liis father, 
Cincinnatus, who, with ten ofher furetles, had oeeri bound 
for his appearance, in the penalty of three thoufand afles of 
brafs, that is, about nine guineas of our nionev, (a vaff funi 
among the Romans iti thole days), was obliged to fJl the belt 
part of his eftatc on that account, and retire to a cottage on 
the other fide of the I'iber, v.herc he cultivated, with his 
own hands, live or hx acres of land, for the fuppurt of him- 
fclf and family *• 

This Quindtius Cincinnatus was afterwards thought the 
molt proper perion to anpeale the diforuers of iIk* govein- 
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tnent, and was, therefore, ele<Sfed conful. The dcpu(;!cs 
fent by the fenate to acquaint him with his promotion, found 
him driving his ploiigh, and, when they faluted him by the 
name of conful, he was for fome time doubtful, whether he 
Ihould accept the high dignity. 7'he love of his country, 
however, prevailing over his private fatisfa6lion, he took 
leave of his wife, and, recommending to her the care of 
domeftic alfiiirs, “ I fear,” ftid he*, “ my dear Racilia, that 
‘‘ our fields will be but ill manured this year, and we fhall 
be in danger of want.” 

The -®qui and V olfci foon after revolted from their alliance 
with Rome, and the Roman army, under Marcus Minutius, 
was in great danger. The fenate, being greatly alarmed, 
agreed to appoint a didfator. Quinitius Cincinnatus waS im- 
mediately refoivcd upon, and again called from his retirement. 
When the deputies arrived with this fccond appointment, 
they found him, as before, at the plough. He departed with 
great concern, faying, This year’s crop mufi: alfo be lofl, 
“ and my poor family muff be ftarved.” 

The didtator immediately put himfelf at the head of the ar-k 
mies, marched to the relief of the conful, arrived atthe enemy’s 
camp in the night, and furrounded it in fuch a manner, that 
at breakj of day tiie iEqui found themfclves in the fame ftua- 
tioa that they had put Adinutius. T he -^qui, attacked on 
one fide by the dictator, and on the other by the conful, 
fubmitted to Quindtius’s terms, which were, that theyfhould 
retire without baggage, arms, or cloaths, and every man 
pafs under the yoke. Two javelins were accordingly fixed 
in the ground, and a third laid over them, and all the foldiers 
palled, naked and unarmed, under this kind of gate. Their 
generals and officers were delivered up to the Romans, and 
referved to grace the didtntor's triumph. He would not al- 
low the coni'll] ’s troops to have any fhare in the fpoil; but, 
turning to Minutius, As for you,” faid he, you mult 
learn the art of war in an inferior rank, before you pretend 
to be com.mandcr in chief.” He then obliged him to lay 
down his office, which the modcfl conful was fo far from re- 
lenting, that he and his troops prefented the dictator with a 
crown of gold of a pound weight, for having faved the lives 
and honour of his fellow citizens. Quinctius returned to 
Rome,, and entered the city in pompous triumph; after 
which he refigned tjie diclatorihip, and retired to his litile 
farm. 

The Romans, for a lojig time, had no written or fixed 
ftatutes. While moiiarchy fubiifted, the will of their kings 
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w^\infl:ead of law. On the principles of natural equity, the 
deeijons of the confuls and of the fenate were founded. 
^Jaius Terentlllus Arfa, the tribune, propofed the nomlaatlon 
of ten commiili oners to compile a body of laws, v/hich might 
limit the authority of the confuls, and fecure the rights of 
the citizens. After various dilfcntions, with animoiity and 
violence on both Tides, the fenate confented to the I'erentian 
law ; it was, however, ftipulated, that all the legiflators 
fhould be chofen out of the nobility. Deputies were font into 
Greece to ftudy the conlfitution of different ftates, and to 
colle^l the laws of Solon. On their return, ten of the prin^ 
cipal fenators were chofen to compile a body of laws, and in- 
veffed with fovereign power for a year. Thus the conflitu-^ 
tion took a new form. ^I'he confuls and tribunes rcTigned 
their office and the Deceniviratc was clfabliflied, in the year 
before Chrift 303. 

The novcltv of this form of government, with the wifdom 
and equity of the governors, rendered it pleafing to the 
people. The code of laws, written on twelve tables, was 
hung up to the public view. The fenate approved it ; and 
the people gave their aflent with fhouts of applaufe. 

This was almoft as remarkable a revolution in the govern- 
ment of Rome, as that from kings to confuls. I'hey agreed 
among thernfelves, that only one of them, at a time, fhould 
have the fafees, and other confular ornaments, alTembl6 the 
fenate, and confirm tlieir decrees. They went every morn- 
ing, each in his turn, to their tribunal in the forum ; and 
there diftributed juftice with fo much impartiality, that the 
people, charmed with their condu£l:, feemed to have quite for- 
gotten their tribunes. Appius that once feverc and inflexible: 
mag iff rate, was now all affability and complaifancc; and from 
being the deteftation, became the idol of the people. 

A fupplement to the laws being demanded, the fenate 
agreed that new decemvirs fhould be appointed for the fol- 
lowing year. Appius, a haughty Patrician, procured, by 
fecret arts, the eletffion to fall on himfelf, and on colleagues 
devoted to his intereft. The new decemvirs became tyrants, 
and a plan of defpotifm, fay the Roman hifforians, was con- 
certed between Appius and his aPiociates in office. 

'1 his behaviour of Appius and his companions was llrongly 
oppofed by his uncle Claudius, v/ho went over to the Sabines# 
I'he example of Claudius was followed*by many families, 
who, rather than live under this new created tyianny, weiit 
into voluntary exile. 


A violation 
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A violation of the rights of private life precipitated //hd 
downfal of the tyrants, and the blood of Virginia reinflijtecl 
the ancient form of government. On a pretended crimes 
Appius ordered the daughter of Virginias, a Plebeian, then 
in the army, againft the /Equi, to be brought before him, 
and with a view to debauch her, adjudged her a flave to one 
of his dependants. Virginias being informed of what had 
paffed, left the camp, and ftabbed his daughter, in the pre- 
fence of Appius. My daughter,’^ faid he, “ this is the 
only way to fave your liberty and your honouri Go, Vir- 
ginia, go to your anceftors, whilft you are yet a free wo- 
man, pure and undeliled.’" He then held up the dagger 
to the Decemvirs, and cried aloud, Appius, thou tyrant ! 
“ with this knife 1 doom thee to certain death Having 
uttered thefc words, he immediately ran through the city into 
the camp, and perfuaded the foldiers to revolt. They all 
aflured him they would Hand by him, in whatever he fhould 
undertake againft fo wicked a tyrant. 

I'he decemvirs, v/ho commanded the army, being inform- 
ed of the dirpoiition of the foldiers, attempted to appeafe 
them. T he ibldicrs, however, difregarding their commands, 
Hew to their arms, fnatched up their colours, and eiitcred the 
city without the leait difturbance. Flaving entrenched them- 
fclves on mount Aventine, they declared that they would not 
lay down their arms, till the authority was taken fi cm the 
decemvirs. 

As thev had not yet chofen a leader, they all cried out 
with one voice to the deputies from the fenate, who came to 
afk, why they had left the camp without their gcner:ii's 
orders ? “ Let Valerius and Horatius be font to us ; wc will 
return no anfwer to the fenate but by them.’" 

"iTe army wifhed to have Virginias at their head ; but he 
declined tliat honour. « My daughter,” faid he, “is dead, 
“ and I have not yet revenged her death. Till her manes are 
“ appeafed,. I can accept of no dignity. Befides, what pru- 
“ dent or moderate counfels can you expect from me, who 
“ am fo incenfed againft the tyrants ? J fliall be of more fervicc 
“ to the common caufe, by aTing as a private man.” 

The decemvirs, finding they could hold their power no 
longer, offered to refign, whenever the fenate fliould think 
fit to eledt new confuls ; only dcfiring that they might not be 
facriiiced to the iia^red of their enemies. A decree was ac- 
cordingly paffed, aboiiiliing the dccemvirate, and reftoring the 
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tribi%s, when the decemvirs publickly refigned their 
authoj ty in the forum^ to the great joy of the city 
„The republic having now refumed her ancient form, the 
tribunes refolved to profecute the decemvirs. They began 
with Appius. Virginius, in quality of tribune of the people, 
declared himfelf his acciiler ; and, without enumerating all 
his other crimes, infifted only on his behaviour to Vir^>-inia, 
his daughter. If you do not inflaiitly clear yourfcinrom 
« this breach of the law,” faid he, I will order you to 
be carried to prif jn.” Appius was filent. But when the 
officers of the tribunes offered to feize him, he appealed to 
the people, and claimed the protc6tion of the laws juft made 
in favour of appeals. Virginius anfwered, that Appius was 
the only perfon who ought not to enjoy the benefit of the 
laws, which he himfelf had violated in his dccemvirate; and 
that fuch a monftcr ought, without mercy, to be carried to 
that prifon whicli he himfelf had built, and infolcntly named 
the habitation of the people of^ Rome. He was condudfed thi- 
ther, and his trial was fixed for the third market-day; but 
before that came, he died in prifon. Oppius, one of the ple- 
beian decemvirs, was impeached as an accomplice with Ap- 
pius, and, like him, thrown into prifon, where he died the 
lame day.,^ The other eight decemvirs retired into voluntary 
banifhrnent, when their eftates were confifeated and fold for 
the benefit of the public. A general amnefty was then pro- 
claimed, and the ftate, for a fliort time, enjoyed tranquillity. 


CHAP. XXVII. 

*Xhe military tribune s-^^Cenfors — Siege of Ven-^^riumph of 
CcmilluS'^General Remarks. 

I ntestine difeords, infcparable from republics, pre- 
vail moft when the conftitution is unfixed. The tribunes 
had gradually ftripped the patricians of their rights ; and the 
^ople, after many ftruggles, haying obtained a principal 
Ihare in the adminift ration of government, demanded a par- 
ticipation of the whole. W ith this view •two laws were 
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f)ropored; the firft to allow the plebeians to intermarnf witft 
the patricians ; the fccond, to admit them to the con^ulfliip.. 
After a violent conteft, in the ufual form, the fenate con- 
fen ted to the firft. Determined to have the fecond law aiio 
palled, the tribunes, on the approach of the enemy, oppofed 
the levies. This difputc would probably have been attended 
with fatal coiifequences, had not one of the fenators, to pre- 
ferve the honour of the confular dignity, propofed a medium, 
uhich was agreed to by both fidcs. This was, that, inftcad 
of confuls, a certain number of military tribunes fhould be 
chofen, partly out of the fenate, and partly from among the 
plebeians ; and tliat thefe new magiftrates Ihould be invefted 
with confular power. A decree was immediately palled for 
this fourth revolution in the Roman government; and th« 
comitia were held without delay. But when the people came 
to vote, they refufed to give their fuffrages to any but 
patricians > fo that only three military tribunes were chofen, 
who, on the pretence of religion refigned their office in 
three months* 

An inter-rex was named, that the commonwealth might 
jiot be without a chief. Titus Quindtius, on whom this 
dignity was conferred, aflembled the people, wTo agreed to 
rcftorc the old form of government, when Lucius Papirius 
Miigillanus, and Lucius Sempronius Atratanus were a|^poinif 
cd confuls for the remaining part of the year. 

For fevcral years paft, foreign v/ars and domeftic diften- 
tions had prevented the confuls from taking the ceiifus. To 
remedy an evil which might often occur, two new magiftrates 
were chofen, under the name of cenfors^ to take a furvey of 
the numbers and eftates of the people every five years, 
office became, by degrees, the moft important and honour- 
able in the commonwealth.^ The cenfois had the right of ar- 
ranging the clafies, and of opening or Ihutting the fenate. 

About this timef, Rome was affiidfed with famine and 
peftilence, which carried oft* great part of the citizens. In this 
general calamity, Spurius Maelius bought up corn at foreign 
markets, and diftributed it at a low price among the people. . 
'T'his generous conduct gained him great popularity j but the 
fenate Ibon became alarmed, and charged him with the defign 
of afpiring to the fovereign power. Quindtus Cincinnatus, 
now eighty years old, was a third time chofen didfator, and 
Alaelius was ftimmoned to appear before him; but he 
refufed to fubmit, and was killed in the forum by Servilius, 
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tJi^cilftator^s general of the horfe, in confequence of a law 
that every citizen had power to put any man to death without 
form of trial, provided it could be proved he afpired to the 
fovcreign dignity. 

^rhe Fidenae, a Roman colony, revolted at this time from 
their obedience to Rome, and put themfclves under the pro- 
tection of ToIumniuJ), king of the Veientes. By the infli- 
gation of this prince, they murdered the Roman Amba/fadorSj 
who were fent to enquire into the rcafon of this conduCf. 
On this occafion, Mamercus yEmilius was created dictator, 
who obtained a great viCtory over the enemy. 7\)lumnius 
was flain in the battle by Cornelius Coffus, a legionary tri- 
bune, who ftripped him of his armour and royal robes; 
which, with extraordinary pomp and ceremony, were con- 
fecrated to Jupiter Feretrius. 

Some years after, the Romans inVeffed Vcii, one of the 
ftrongeft places in Italy. The cordtancy of the Roman 
foldiers was never more fhewn, than on this occafion *, for, 
notwithfianding the inclemency of the weather, they con- 
tinued the fiege the whole winter, and covered thcmfelves 
with the fkins of beads. This famous fiege was carried on 
with various fuccefs for feveral years, during which time the 
loman army was greatly annoyed by the Hetrurians, and 
her neighbouring nations. The power and brav<^ry of the 
V^eientes may be judged from their refolutc defence of the 
Capitol. At laft the Romans determined to carry on the 
fiege with the utmoft vigour, and appointed Furius Camillus, 
a brave officer, didlator. Defpairing to carry by affault a 
place which had a whole army for its garrifon, Camillus 
caufed a paflage to be dug under ground to the very caftle. 
At the fame time, he amufed the enemy by the appearance of 
a general attack, and whillf they flood on their defence on the 
walls of the city, the befiegers made themfclves mailers of 
the town. Thus was the rich and firong city of Veii taken, 
like a fecond Troy, after a fiege of ten years. The booty, 
which was immenfe, was divided among the foldiers. 

Camillus, tranfported with the honour of fubduing this 
great rival of Rome, triumphed in a more magnificent man* 
jier than ufuaJ, and caufed his chariot to be drawn by four 
milk-white horfes. This was looked upon as a fingular acT: of 
vanity in the di(5tator, as the Romans held the horfes of that 
colour facred, and peculiar only to Jupitei* and the Sun. 

From the perpetual oppofition of the tribunes the confuls 
could feldom raife an ^rmy without naming a dictator. To 
break this dependance upon the tribunes, the feijate contrived 
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the happy expedient of giving pay to the foldiers, in the ^ar' 
bi^fore Chrifi: 405. From this period, the military operations' 
of the Romans were condudted dn a bolder fcale* P'ormerly^- 
their campaigns had been merely incurfions, which continued 
only a few days, and terminated by one engagement. The 
fenate now began to form greater enterprizes; and, inftead 
of infignificant battles, they waged decifive wars. The 
taking of Veii is a prefige of the grandeur of the Romans. 

A multitude of fmaJl Rates and unconnedfed cities muR 
iiecedarily yield to the formidable and continual efforts of a 
people always in arms i and who united policy to the erw 
thuliafni of valour 


CFIAP. XXVIII. 

Clufium hcficged^ and thi Romans defeated by the Gauls-^ 
Rome abandoned by its inhabitants^ and burnt by the Gauls, 

F rom the earlieft periods of time, the Celtae, or Gaulsy 
overfpread the weftern parts of Europe. The earlv 
leJigion of the Romans, their language, and their cuftoms,. 
fhew that this people were among the Aborigines of Italy, 
Barbarous tribes are always in a Rate of migration. The 
firft hoftilc irruption of the Gauls into Italy, which hiflory 
records, was in the reign of I'arquin the elder. They 
fpread themfelvcs over the provinces fituated between the 
Alps and Appenines. They had been fettled in thefe regions 
for two hundred years, when they befieged Clufium, allured 
by the wines of Italy — ^a frequent motive to the wars ofFar-* 
bnrians. 

The inhabitants of Cluliuin demanded afliftance from the 
Romans. 'Fhe fenate, unwilling to quarrel with a people 
who had never offended them, lent a deputation of theer 
young patricians, of the Fabian family, to bring about an 
accommodation between the two nations. Being condudled 
to Brennus, the leader of the Gauls, they offered the media- 
tion of Rome, and afked what injury the Clufini had done 
them, or what pretenfions any people from a remote country 
could have upon Hetruria. Brennus anfwered in a haughty 
tone, “ That his rfght lay in his fword, and « that all things 
^ belonged to the brave.’* The Fabii were highly provok- 
ed at his aiifwerj but, diffenibling their refentment, they de- 
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fit^d leave to go into the town, under pretence of conferring 
vvi.h the magiftrates. As Toon as they were admitted, thev 
perfuaded the inhabitants to a vigorous defence, and even 
put themfcives at the head of the befieged in afally, in which 
Quintus Fabius, the chief of the ambalfadors, (lew, with his 
own hand, one of the principal ofEcers of the Gauls. Upon 
this, Brennus immediately broke up the ficge of Clufuim, 
and fet out for Rome, having fent an herald before him to 
demand, that thofc ambafTadors, who had fo inanifefBy vio- 
lated the law of nations, fhould be delivered up to him. The 
affair was had before the fenate. Tlie wifeff and moff pru- 
dent thought the demand juft and rcafonable ; but as it con- 
cerned perfons of great consequence, they referred it to the 
affembly of the people, who, inftcad of condemning the three 
brothers, raifed them to the dignity of military tribunes, at 
the very next election. Brennus, conliJering this as a high 
affront, haftened his march to Rome. 

The fix military tribunes, at the head of forty thoufand 
men, advanced boldly againft the Gauls, whofe number ex- 
ceeded feventy thoufand- The two armies met near the river 
Allia^ about fixty furlongs from Rome. The vidfory was 
decihve in favour of the Gauls, and the Romans, in the ut- 
moft difordcr, inftead of returning to Rome, ded to Veii. 
The next day, Brennus marched his troops into the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome, and encamped on the banks of the Anio- 
There his fpies brought him word, that the gates of the city 
were open, and that not one Roman was to be feen on the 
ramparts^ Brennus, fufpc6fing fomc ambufeade, advanced 
very (lowly, which gave the Romans an opportunity of fend- 
ing into the capitol all the men who were fit to bear arms. 
The old men, women, and children, feeing the city quite de- 
fencelefs, fled to the neighbouring towns^ 

Amidff this general confufion, about fourfforc of the mofl 
illuftrious and venerable old men, rather than flee from their 
native country, chofc to devote themfelves to death by a vow, 
which Fabius, the high-pontiff, pronounced in their names. 
The Romans believed, that bj thefe voluntary facrihees of 
themfelves, diforder and confuiion were brought among the 
enemy. To complete their facrificc, with a folemnity be- 
coming the magnanimity of the Romans, they dreffed them- 
felves in their pontifical, confular, and triumphal robes, ac- 
cording to their feveral ranks and ftations, and repairing to 
the forum feated themfelves there, in their curule chairs, ex- 
pecting the enemy and death with the greateft fortitude K 
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At length, Brennus entered the city, which appeared to hiin ' 
like a mere defart; and this folitude increafed his perplexity^ 
Advancing towards the forum at the head of his troops, he 
was ftruck with admiration at the unexpc6led fight of the 
venerable old men, who had devoted themfclves to death. 
The magnificence of their habits, the majefty of their coun- 
tenances, their profound filence, and unmoved behaviour at 
the approach of the troops, ftruck the Gauls with fuch an 
awful reverence, that they took them for the gods of the coun- 
try, and feemed afraid to advance. One of the foldiers, how-? 
ever, ventured to touch the beard of Marcus Papiriijs, who, 
unaccuftomed to fuch familiarity, gave him a blow on the 
head with his ivory ftafF. The foldier, in revenge, immedi- 
ately killed him ; and the others, following his example, put 
all the reft to the fword. 

Brennus then laid fiege to the capitol, but was tepulfed 
'with great lofs. In order to be revenged of the Romans for 
their refiftance, he ordered the city to be burnt, tlie temples 
and edifices to be deftroyed, and the walls to be rafed to the 
ground. Thus the famous city of Rome was entirely demo- 
Jifhed. Nothing was to be feen in the place where it ftood, 
but a few little hills covered with ruins. 

In the dead of the night, the Gauls had contrived to take 
the capitol by furprife. They proceeded with fuch filence, 
that they were not difeovered, cither by the centinels, who 
were upon guard in the citadel, or even by the dogs ; though 
thefe animals arc ufually alarmed at the leaft noife. But they 
could not efcape the vigilance of the geefe, a flock of whicn 
was kept in the court of the capitol, in honour of Juno. Or^ 
the firft approach of the Gauls, they ran up and down, cack-* 
ling and beating their wings, till they wakened Manlius, a 
patrician of great courage, who firft attacked the enemy, and, 
with the afliftance of otherj;, who haftened to his aid^ 
drove the befiegers down the rock. For this heroic behavi-v 
our, Manlius was rewarded with tfie additional name of Ca* 
pitolinus. 

Camillus had retired to Ardea, a town in Latium, and 
moved by the calamity of his country^ prevailed on the Arr 
deans to raife an army under his command, to oppofe a party 
of the Gauls that were appointed to lay wafte the neighbour- 
ing country. With this army he fo efFedlually deftroyed the 
enemy, that fcarce, any were left: to carry the news of their 
defeat. This turn of fortune raifed the fainting fpirits of 
the Romans, who requefted Camillus to forget all former 
injuries, and become their general. The fenate appointed 
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4um ^iilator, and he broke off the treaty that was on foot be- 
tween the Gauls and Romans, declaring that he only, as 
<li6lator, had the power of making peace. He then attacked 
the enemy, and fo entirely routed them, that all the Roman 
territories, were in a fhort time cleared from thefe fuccefsful 
invaders. Thus was Rome, in its full glory, unexpe 61 :edly 
taken and reduced to the greateft extremity; and, in fcvcii 
•months, as unexpectedly recovered from its deplorable con- 
dition. Camillus, for the eminent fervices done to his coun- 
try, had a noble triumph decreed him. 'Phis remarkable 
4?veAt happened, in the year before Chrift 388. 


CHAP. XXIX. 


T‘he city rehuilt.-^Camillus made dtftator.—^Manlius condemti^- 
.ed and thrown headlong from the Capitol — The frft Plebeian 
ConfuL — Death and Charafter of Caynillus, 


K S great part of the citizens had withdrawn themfelves 
from Rome, and the city was become a heap of ruins, 
• tribunes moved, that it fhould be entirely abandoned, and 
at the inhabitants fhould remove to Veii. This motion 


was oppofed by Camillus, who reprefented to the people, 
how difhonourable it would be to forfakc the feat of their 


anceftors, and to inhabit a conquered and cnflaved city'k 
Upon this, the city was ordered to be rebuilt with all dili- 
gence ; aiKl in lefs than twelve months, Rome rofc out of its 
afhes, and Camillus was looked on as a fecond founder. 

This noble Roman was now made dictator a third time, 
when he defeatod the iTqui, the Hetrurii, and other enemies 
of the republic. He alfo recovered from the Volfci fome 
towns they had lately taken from the Romans ; for which at- 
chievements he had the honour of a third triumph. 

Soon after, Manlius Capitolinus, elated with the late fer- 
/ice he had dojie his country, began to raife difturbances in 
rne city, and difeovered an ambitious defign on the fove- 
reignty. He was ftrongly oppofed by Camillus, and impri- 
soned by Cornelius Coifus, the dictator ; but he was foon 
after fet at liberty by the fenate, for fear of, the populace, who 
furrounded the prifon day and night, and threatened to break 
it open. The moment he was fet at liberty, he renewed his 
factious intrigues. His houfe was crouded day and night 
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with the mutinous, whom he harrangued without rererve,^ex»^ 
horting them to fhake off the yoke they groaned under, to 
abolifli the dignities of dictator and conful, to efirablifh an 
exadf equality among all the members of the republic, and to 
make themfelves an head, who might govern and keep in awe 
the patricians as well as the people. If you judge me 
worthy of that honour,” faid he, “ the more power you 
give me, the fooner you will be in poffeilion of w^hat you 
have fo long wifhed for. I delire authority with no other 
view, but to make you all happy.” It is faid, that a plot 
was formed to feize the citadel, and declare him king. "I'he 
fenate alarmed at the danger which threatened the Hate, or- 
dered the military tribunes to be watchftd that the republic re-- 
ceived no da?nage ; a form of words which was never ufed but 
in the greateft: dangers, and which invefted thofe magiftrates 
with an authority almoft equal to that of a dictator. After 
this, different means were propofed for defeating the ill de- 
figns of Manlius. Some were of opinion, that he fhould be 
affaffnated. But Marcus Mqenius and Quintius Publilius, 
two of the tribunes of the people, thought it more advifeable 
to take him off by the ufual forms of law, and offered ta 
profecute him before the comitia, not doubting but the peo- 
ple would immediately defert him, when they faw their pwu 
tribunes become his accufers. This advice w’'as approved, 
and Manlius was fummoned to his trial. The crime laid to 
his charge, was his aiming at fovereign power. He appear- 
ed before his judges in deep mourning. But neither his own 
brothers, nor any of his relations changed their drefs, nor 
folicited the judges in his behalf, as was ufually done by the 
friends of a perfon accufed. So much did the love of liberiy 
prevail in the i'learts of the Romans, over all the ties of blood 
and kindred. Being found guilty, he was. condemned to be 
thrown headlong fi om the capitol, which he had fo lately 
faved. His houfe was rafed to the ground; and it was de- 
creed, that no patrician fhould ever after dwell in the capitol. 
Thus was Rome ever jealous of her liberty, and the greateff 
merit could not atone for the leaft attempt againft it. 

The ftruggle of parties at Rome ftill continued. The 
youngeft daughter of Marcus Fabius Ambriftus was marrieq 
to a Plebeian^ and the eldeff to a Patrician. I'he rank and 
honours .accruing to the eldelt, whofc hufband was a mili- 
tary tribune, filled, the younger filler with envy; and (he in- 
tereffed her father, her hufband, and her friends, to renevv 
the law formerly propofed, to admit the Plebeians to the high- 
offices in the commonwealth. The conteffs, in confe- 

quence 
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quence of this propofal, were fo violent, that, for five years 
no fupreme magiftrate was chofen ; and Rome was in a itatc 
of anarchy. Camillus, being called a fifth time to the diiffa- 
torfhip, compofed the difientions, and prevailed upon the pa- 
tricians to admit a Plebeian conful into the fenate. 

This was brought about in the following manner. While 
Cainillus was difpatching public afPairs, the tribunes ordered 
that the votes of the people fhoiild be taken upon their fa- 
vourite meafure. The difetor oppofing ihk attempt, they 
font a lidfor to arrefl and condudf him to prifoii. Such a 
mark of indignity offered to a magifirate, whohad been hitherto 
held facred, raifed a greater commotion than had yet been 
fecn in Rome. The patricians, who ftood round the di6fa- 
tor, boldly repulfed the lidfors, while the people who ffood 
below, with equal fury cried out, Down with him, down 
with him,” 

In this univcrfal iipr6ar, Camillus was the only perfon that 
feemed unmoved. He intreated that the tribunes would give 
a moment’s paufe to their attempts. Pie called the fenators 
round him, and condu6ling them to a neighbouring temple, 
’'•e requefted them to give peace to the city by their compli- 
Then turning his face towards the capitol, as if to 
lafl: farewel of all future endeavours to ferve. his coun- 
'v, he vowed to build a temple fo Concord^ in cafe he faw 
peace reflorcd to the people. In confequence of his advice, 
therefore, a law was made, that one of the confuls, for the 
future, fhould be chofen from the Plebeians, Sextus, who 
had long been a turbulent tribune of the people, was the firfl: 
Plebeian conful that was chofen. 

From this epocha, all the offices in the ffate became com- 
mon to both orders. Nobility of birth gave place to dignity of 
office. The patricians mixed with the people, and the Ple- 
beians belonged to the order of the fenate. This revolution, 
which brought the Roman republic to -its perfetSl: form, was 
introduced in the 454th year from the building of the city, 
and the 300th before the Chriftian aera. 

The conffitution was now fettled, and the Romans, deli- 
vered from internal commotions, proceeded from one con- 
q^eft to another. The time was approaching when their 
ambition was to extend its boundaries; and when the fix, 
ftruck from the collifion of oppofing bodies, and long com- 
preffed \vithin a narrow fphere, was to* blaze over the 
world. 

Camillus, having fpent a long life in the feWicc of his 
country, and built a temple to Concord^ according to his vow, 

died 
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<iied of the plague in the Sad year of his age. He is faid 
ver to have fought a battle without gaining a complete vic- 
tory ; never to have befieged a city without taking it; and 
never to have leid an army into the field, which he did not 
bring back loaded with glory and booty. He was a zealou* 
patriot, and though perfecuted by his ungrateful country, 
would never liften to his juft refentments. 'I'he neceflitics of 
the public no fooner obliged the people to have recourfe to 
hipi, than, forgetting the affronts he had received, he took 
upon him the condudi: of the moft difficult and laborious af- 
fairs. Though he was a patrician by defeent, he was not 
adluated by party zeal, his love for the public being the only 
rule of his condudL He favoured the Plebeians, when the 
inter eft of the public required him fo to do, but without flat- 
tery or felf intereft. He had nothing in view, but to do every 
one juftlce, and put an end to the diffentions which weaken- 
ed the republic ; lb that he left his country in the enjoyment 
of a perfedl tranquillity, by means of the equality he had 
wifely introduced, and the juft balance he had fettled between 
all orders of men in the republic*. Rome may be faid to have 
furnilhed the world with many noble patterns of probity, but 
none perhaps more perfedl than that of the incomparable 
Camillas. 


CHAP- XXX. 

The War with the Samnites—ManUus put to death for fights 
ing againjl Orders — Fahricius is fent to treat with Pyr^ 
rhm^ and nobly difeovers the intention of his Phyfician U 
poifon him, 

T H E Romans having now triumphed over the Sabines, 
the Etrurians, the Latins, the Henrici, the iEqui, and 
the Volfcians, began to look for greater conquefts. They 
accordingly turned their arms againft the Samnites, a people 
about an hundred miles eaft from Rome. 

The Samnites were a hardy nation, defeended from the 
Sabines, inhabiting a large traA of fouthern Italy, which 
this day makes a confiderablc part of the kingdom of Naples. 
Th^ were equally powerful in numbers and difeipline with 
the Romans, and had, like them, confederated ftates to aflift 
them. Two fuch afpiring neighbours, equally fond of arms 
and Jiving by war, could not long want a pretext for rupture. 

* Univerfal Hiflory. 

The 
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pretended occafion was that the Samnites had opprefTcd 
'*the Sidicini, who, being too weak to manage the war alonc^ 
called in the Campanians to their alTillance ; and they alfo 
being overthrown, implored the afliftance of the Romans* 
The confuls Valerius and Cornelius commanded the Roman 
armies, and gained a fignal vidtory over the Samnites. 

7'he v/ar with this people and the neighbouring ftates was 
parried on for fome years, when a peace was concluded which 
feemed fo offenfive to the Latins and the Campanians, that 
it induced them to revolt. The former carried their de- 
mands fo far as to infift, that one of the confuls, and half the 
fenatc, fhould be chofen out of their body, before they would 
fubmit to think of peace. The Romans at firff tried by gen- 
tle means to turn them from their purpofe; but diey iniiftcd 
upon it ftill more refolutely, aferibing the lenity of Rome to 
its fears. In order therefore to chaftife them, the two con- 
fuls, Manlius Torquatus, and his colleague, Dccius Mus, 
were font by the fenate to invade their country. The Latins 
were not rernifs in their preparations for a defence ; fo that 
the two armies met with equal animofity, and a bloody and 
obftinate battle enfued. In this battle, the ftridt difcipline of 
the Romans, and their amazing patriotifm, were difplayed in 
r-^nner that has excited rather the wonder, than the admi- 
.LT6n of pofterity. As the Latins and Romans were a neigh* 
pouring people^ and their habits, arms, and language, were 
the fame, the moft exadf difcipline was neceflary, to prevent 
confufion in the engagement. Order-, therefore, were iffued 
by Alanlius the conful, that no foldier fhould leave his rank 
upon whatever provocation ; and that he fliould he certainly 
put to heath, who fliould venture to do otherwdfe. With 
thefe injundtions both armies were drawn into array, and 
ready to begin, when Metius, the general of the enemy’s ca- 
valry^ pufhed forward from his lines, and challenged any 
knight in the Roman army to fir.gie combat. For fome time 
jthere was a general paufe, no foldier off - ring to difobey his- 
x)rders, till Titus A'lanlius, the confurs fon, burning with 
fhame to fee the whole body of the Romans intimidated, 
boldly ftepped forth againft Metius. The foldicrs on both 
**1des, for fome time, fufpended the general engagernei^t, tp be 
fpe£fators of This fierce encounter. The two champions 
drove their norfes againft each other with great violence* 
Metius wounded his adverfary’s horfe in the^neck; but Man- 
lius, with better fortune, killed that of 'Fhc Latin 

being thus fallen to the ground, for a while a' ^pted to fup- 
^qrthimfe)f ypon his mieldi but the . followed his 

blows 
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i^Iows with fo much force, that he laid him dead as he wtHs- 
endeavouring to rife ; and then defpoiling him of his armour 
returned in triumph to the conful, who v/as preparing for the 
engagement. 

Whatever applaufe he might have had from his fellov/- 
foldiers, being as yet doubtful of the reception he fliould find 
from his father, he came, with hefitation, to lay the enemy’s 
fpoils at his feet, and with a modeft air infinuated, that what he 
did was entirely from a fpirit of hereditary virtue. But he 
was foon made dreadfully fenfible of his error, when his fa- 
ther, turning away, ordered him to be led {!)ublicly forth be- 
fq^-e the army. Inhere being brought forward, the conful, 
with a ftern countemmee, and yet with tears, fpoke as follows: 

Titus Manlius, as thou haft regarded neither the dignity 
** of the confulfhip, nor the commands of thy father ; as thou 
haft deftroyed military difeipline, and fet a pattern of dif- 
obedience by thy example, thou haft reduced me to the de- 
plorable extremity of facrificing my fon, or my country. 

‘‘ But let us not hefitate in this dreadful alternative. A thou- 
fand lives were well loft in fuch a caufe ; nor do I think 
that thou thyfelf wilt refufe to die, when thy country is to 
reap the advantage of thy fufferings. Go, likfior, bind him, 
and let his death be our future example.’* 

The whole army was ftruck with horror at this unnaturai 
mandate. Fear, for a while, kept them in fufpence ; but, 
when they faw their young champion’s head ftruck off, and 
his blood ftreaming upon the ground, they could no longer 
contain their execrations and their groans. His dead body 
was carried forth without the camp, and being adorned with 
the fpoils of the vanquiftied enemy, was buried with all the 
pomp of military diftrefs. 

In the mean time, the battle joined with mutual fury; and 
2 S the two armies had often fought under the fame leaders, 
they combated with all the animofity of a civil war. I'he 
Latins chiefly depended on their bodily ftren^h, the Romans, 
Oil their invincible courage and condu6f. Forces fo nearly 
matched, feemed only to require the protedfion of their deities 
to turn the fcale of vidlory ; and, in fadf, the augurs d ■ 
foretold, that whatever part of the Roman army moulu pp 
diftreffed, the commander of that part fhoiild devote him- 
felf for his country, and die as a facrifice to the immortal 
gods. 

Manlius commanded the right wing, and Deciiis led on 
the left. Both Tides fought, for fome time, with doubtful 
fuccefs, as their courage was .equal j but by degrees, the left 

wing 
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wing of the Roman army began to give ground. It was 
then that Decius> who commanded there, refolved to devote 
himfelf for his country, and to offer his own life, as an atone- 
ment to fave his army. Thus determined, he called out to 
Manlius with a loud voice, and demanded his inftru6fions, 
as he was chief pontiff, how to devote himfelf, and the form 
of the words he fhould ufc. By his diredfions, therefore^ 
being cloathed in a long robe, his head covered, and his arms 
ftretched forward j Jianding upon a javelin^ he devoted him- 
felf to the celeftial and infernal gods, for the fafety of Rome* 
Then arming himfelf, and mounting on horfeback, he drove 
furioufly into the midfl: of the enemies, carrying terror and 
confternation wherever he came, till he fell covered with 
wounds. 

In the meantime the Roman army con fidered his devoting 
•himfelf in this manner, as an affurance of fuccefs. Nor was 
the fuperftition of the Latins lefs powerfully influenced by his 
refolution. A total route began to enfue. The Romans 
preffed them on every fide ; and fo great was the carnage that 
icarce a fourth part of the enemy furvived the defeat. This 
wr ^ laft battle of any confcquence, thut the Latins had 
^ • .le Romans. They were forced to beg a peace, and 

. ^led it upon hard conditions. 

dhe Samnites, too, were at laft conquered, and the whole 
juntry, from Gallia Cifpadana, to Apulia and Lucania, 
fubmitted to the Roman arms. 

The Tarcniincs commenced hoftilities ; but, dreading the 
Roman power, implored the aid of Pyrrhus, king of Lpire* 
This famous commander was of a generous and ambitious 
difpofition. He promifed afliftance to the Tarentines, and 
paired over into Italy with an army of forty thoufand horfe 
and foot, and twenty armed elephants. He firft offered to 
Laevinus, the Roman conful and general, to become media- 
tor between the Romans and I'arcntines ; but Lxvinus made 
anfwer, That the Romans neither defired his mediation nor 
feared his power.” He then condudfed the meffengers 
. through the camp, and bade them tell their mafter what they 
had feen. The armies met on the plains of Heraclea, where 
a general engagement took place. Pyrrhus, behaved with 
great bravery and refolution. The Romans were routed t 
and, befides a great (laughter, eighteen thoufand were taken 
prifoners. He then diredled his march towards Rome, ad- 
vanced as far as Prxnefte, and laid wafte all before him. 

Pyrrhus treated the Roman prifoners with great civility, 
but finding that large recruits arrived in the army, he 
I fent 
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fcnt Cineas, a powerful AetoTiciafl t6 the fenate, and offered 
to make a treaty with the Romans, tequefting only for him-i* 
felf and the Tarentines, their alliance and friendfhip. l^hefc* 
offers, and ftill more the orator’s eloquenc^e, feerhed to touch 
the whole affembly. A general inclination feemed to prevail 
in favour of the king*s propofal^ and a peace was confidently 
talked of in every part of the City. This, however, was 
ftrongly oppofcd by Appius Claudios, an old fenator, and 
Cineas was dirmiffcd with an anfwer, intimating, that when 
Pyrrhus fhould withdraw his forces from Italy* the fenate 
would treat with him concerning peace. 

Cineas being thus fruftrated in his expetSIations, returned 
to his mafter, extolling both the virtue and the grandeur of 
the Romans. “ The fenate,” he faid, appeared a reverend 
^ aflembly of demi-gods; and the city, a temple for their 
** reception.” Of this Pyrrhus foon after became fenfible, by ‘ 
an embaffy from Rome, concerning the ranfom and exchange 
of prifoners. At the head of this venerable deputation wa« 
Fabricias, an ancient fenator, who had been a pattern to his 
countrymen of the mod: extreme poverty, joined to the molt 
chearful content. This practical philofopher, who had been 
formerly conful, and was now the ambaffador of Rome, had 
no other plate furniture in his houfe, than a fmall cup^ ♦'he 
bottom even of which was/p^r;;. His daughters being with- 
out fortunes, the fenate generoufly portioned them from the 
public treafury. V/hen the Samnites had already offered him 
large prefents, he refufed them, faying, that he was already 
rich, as he had learned the art of lell'eriing his wants, by re- 
ftraiiiing his appetites. 

Pyrrhus received this celebrated old man with great kind- 
nefs, treated him with the highefl: marks of difiindlion, and 
by the offer of the moft valuable prefents, endeavoured to 
difpofe him to his intereft. After having given a general au- 
dience to the ambafiadoVs, he took Fabricius afide, and ad- 
drelled him in tlie following manner. 

As for you, Fabricius, I am fenfible of your merit. I 
am convinced that you are an excellent general, and per- 
** fedllv qualified for the command of an army; that jufticc 
and temperance are united in your chara61:er, and that you 
juflly pafs for a perfon of confummatc virtue. But I am no 
lefs certain of your poverty, and I muft confefs, that fbr- 
tune, in this particular, has treated you with injuftlce, by 
“ mifplacing you in the clafs of indigent fenators. In order, 
** therefore, to fupply that deficiency, (provided you afiift 
me to ncgociate an honourable peace), I am ready to give 

you 
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yen as much gold and filvcr as will raife you above the 
^ richeft citizen of Rome j being fully perfuaded, that no ex- 
^ pence can be more honourable to a prince, than that which 
is employed in the relief of great men, who are compelled 
by their poverty to lead a life unworthy of their virtue, and 
that this is the nobleft purpofe to which a king can pofTibly 
^ devote his treafures.’’ 

To this Fabricius made the following anfwer: « As to 
my poverty, you have, indeed, fir, been lightly Informed, 
my whole eflate confifts in a houfe of but mean appearance^ 
and a little fpot of ground, from which, by my own labour^ 
I draw my fupport. But if^ by any means, you have been 
perfuaded to think, that this poverty makes me Icfs con- 
fidered in my country, or in any degree unhappy, you are 
extremely deceived. I have no rcafon to complain of for- 
“ tune; fhe fupplies me with all that nature requires; and, 
“ if I am without fuperfluities, I am alfo free from the defire 
“ of them. With thefe, I confefs, I fhould be more able to 
fuccour the neceffitous, -the only advantage for which the 
wealthy are to be envied. But, fmall as my pofTelHons arc, 
I can ftill contribute fomething to the fupport of the ftatc, 
and the affiftance of my friends. 

With regard to honours, my country places me, poor as 
‘‘T am, upon a level with the richeft ; for, Rome knows 
no qualifications for great employments hut virtue and abi- 
lity. She entrufts me with command of her armies, and 
confides to my care the moft important negotiations. My 
poverty docs not Icflen the weight and influence of my 
« counfels in the fenate. The Roman people honour me for 
“ thiit very poverty which you coiifidcr as a difgracc. They 
‘‘ know the many opportunities 1 have had in war to enrich 
“ myftlf without incurring cenfure. 7'hey are convinced of 
my difintercfted zeal for their profperity, and if I have any 
“ thing to complain of in the return they make, it is only the 
excefs of their applaufe. What value, then, can I fet upon 
« your gold and filvcr? What king can add any thing to 
my fortune? Always attentive to difeharge the duties in- 
« cumbent on me, I have a mind free from telf reproach, and 
« I have an honeft fame.^' 

Pyrrhus amazed at the greatnefs of his foul, releafed the 
prifoners, upon the promife of Fabricius, that, in cafe the 
fenate were determined to continue the wai;, he might reclaim 
them whenever he thought proper. As the fenate, however, 
would hearken to no accommodation, the prifoners were fooh 
returned, and the war vvas continued. 
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The armies engaged near Afculum, a of Apulia, vtrefe 
it is faid that the Komans were worfted. The enemy’s army 
was alfo fo much weakened, that Pyrrhus declared, ‘‘ that if 
he gained fuch another vi6lory, he was undone.’^ 

Fliftoty relates a remarkable inllance of Roman generofity 
in the perfon of Fabricius. Whilft this general was on his 
march againft Pyrrhus, a letter was brought to him from the 
king’s phyfician, importing, that for a proper reward he 
would take him off by poifon, and thus rid the Romans from 
a powerful enemy, and a dangerous war. Fabricius felt at 
this propofal, all the honcff indignation that was confiftent 
with his former chara61:er. He fent the traitor in chains to 
Pyrrhus, and, in an obliging letter acquainted him, “ That 
the Romans abhorred all treacherous pradfices, and con- 
^ quered their enemies by the fvvord, not by the treafon of 
their fubje<fts.” 

Pyrrhus received the meflage with as much amazement at 
his candour, as indignation at his phyfician’s ti;eachery. 

Admirable Fabricius!’^ (cried he), it would be as eafyto 
^ turn the fuii from its courfe, as thee from the paths of 
honour.” Then making the proper enquiry amongft his 
fervants, and having difeovered the treafon, he ordered his 
phylician to be executed. However, not to be outdone . in 
magnanimity, he immediately fent to Rome all his prifoners 
without ranfom. The Romans, on their fide, alfo returned 
an equal number of Tarentines and Samnites. This mutual 
a61: of kindnefs did not, however, bring on a peace. Pyrrhus 
in « future battle near Beneventum, was entirely defeated by 
the Roman army, with the lofs of thirty-three thoufand men. 
After jthis defeat, Pyrrhus retired to Epirus, and foon after 
died at Argos, a principal city of Peloponnefus. 

The victory over Pyrrhus had introduced the Roman name 
into the world, and kindled an ambition for diftant enterprize 
and foreign <Jonqueft. Their own territory being infufficient 
for their fubliftence, the Romans received fupplies of corn 
from Sicily; and the people began to wifh for the poffeflion 
of a country which they regarded as the granary of Rome. 
The greateft part of Sicily was, at that time, polfeffed by the 
Carthaginians; a people whofe annals form an imporatnt arti- 
cle in ancient hiftory, and merit our attention the more, as 
they were the rivals of the Romans, and long contended with 
them for the empii^ of the world. 
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CHAP. XXXI. 

Carthage.^FirJl Naval Engagement of the Romans 
Punic Warm 

T he Carthaginians were a colony from the Phoenicians, 
theiirft commercial people of antiquity. The infelicity 
of their foil, and their fituation on the fea coaft, induced them 
to have recouffc to commerce and navigation ; and they car- 
ried thefe arts to a high degree of perfection. 

They firft extended themfelves along the fouth coaft of the 
Mediterranean fea; and, at different times, occupied almoft 
. the whole of it, from the borders of Egypt to the Straits of 
Gibraltar. They planted many colonies in that country, be- 
fore they founded their great cftablifhment at Carthage. 
This, however, engroffed their chief attention, foon equalled, 
and at laft furpaffed the parent ftate. 

W ithout contending for the commerce of the caft with the 
parent ftate, they extended their navigation chiefly towards 
the weft and north. They paffed the ftraits of Gades, 
vifited the coafts of Spain and of Gaul, and penetrated at laft 
into Britain, They made fettlements rn many of the iflands 
of the Mediterranean, efpecially in Sicily, Sardinia, and the 
Baleares. They made confiderable progrefs by land into the 
interior provinces of Africa, and failed along the weftern 
coaft of that great continent, almoft to the tropic of Cancer. 
They difcovered the Fortunate Iflands, now known by the 
name of the Canaries, the utmoft boundary of ancient navi- 
gation in the weftern ocean. 

They had rifen to fuch profperity at the beginning of the 
third Punic war, that Carthage contained 700,000 inhabi- 
tants. In Africa, they held three hundred cities under their 
jurifdiftion; and they pofleffed a tradl of fea coaft near two 
thoufand miles in length, extending from the Syrtis Major to 
the Pillars of Hercules. 

The government of Carthage partook partly of the arifto- 
cratical, and partly of the democratical form. T wo annual 
magiftrates, under the name of Suffetes, preftded in the 
fcnate. All affairs of importance were trar^(fted in this af- 
fembly ; but, if the fenate were not unainmous, |the decifion 
devolved on the people. 

As wars were carried on at a diftance from Carthage, and 
the armies compofed of foreign troops, the power of the gene- 
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rals might become formidable. As a balance to this authority', 
the tribunal of the Hundred was inftitutcd, before which the 
generals were to give art account of theii* condutS:. 

The Pr^tor at Carthage was invefted with die greatefl: 
authority. He difpofed, in fome cafes, of the public revenue^ 
and extended his jurifdic^ion over the tribunaf of the hundred.- 

The Carthaginians had the virtues and vices of a Com- 
mercial people. Together with the mercantile charadier, 
we marJe the fiery temper of Africa, and trace the cruel Ipirit 
of their T yrian anceftors. 

^racufe, befieged by the Carthaginians, implored the aid 
of Pyrrhus, who was then at war with the Romans. This 
gallant adventurer was at firft fuccefsful; but, meeting at 
length with a virgorous refiftance, be fet fail for Italy.- As 
he embarked, turning his eyes back to Sicily, What a noble 
“ field of battle,’’^ faid he, do we leave to^ the Carthagi- 

nians and the Romans 

The firft war with Carthage lafted twenty-three years, and 
taught the Romans the art of fighting on the fea, wkh which 
they had been hitherto unacquainted. A Carthaginian veflel 
was wrecked on their coaft. They ufed it for a model, and, 
in three months, built one hundred and twenty ftiips. Still, 
however, they wanted failors. The Romans being bred up 
to hufbandry were perfedlly ignorant of maritime affairs; 
and the neighbouring ftates, whom they had lately conquered, 
were either unwilling to embark, or not to be relied on. In 
this exigence, they taught their men to row upon land, in^ 
ftruifting them in the naval manner of engaging as well a$ 
they could, and leaving it to their native vdour to do the 
fcft. ' 

l"he conful Duilius was the firft who ventured to fea in 
this new conftru6led arrnament; but he foon found that the 
enemy was every way fuperior in point of failing, and 
bringing on veffcis to an engagement. The indefatigable 
fpirit of the Roman, however, was not to be fubdued. He 
found out a remedy for the improvement of his operations, by 
j means of a certain inftrument, which, upon an impulfe of 
two ftiips, kept them both grappled together, fo that neither 
could feparate till the vi(5lory was decided. By this method, 
a qaval engagement became more like one on landv fo that 
when tlie two rival fleets met, the Romans had the victory, 
the Carthaginians lofing fifty of their ftiips, and the undif- 
turbed fovereignty of the fea, which they valued more. Thefii 
fucceffes were fo unexpefted by the fenate, that Duilius 
#ieir admiral obtained a fignal triumph, with orders, that 
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i#henever he went out to Aipper, there fliould be a band of 
mufic to attend him. This vi<aory was obtained by the 
Romans in the year before Chrift 259, 

The year after the illands ofCorfica and Sardinia were fub- 
dued, and the Romans put to fea with a fleet of more thaii 
three hundred fail. They engaged the Carthaginian fleet 
under Hamilcar, and fo entirely routed the enemy, that no- 
thing remained for conqueft but Africa itfelf. 

Attilius Regulus was appointed pro-conful in Africa, He 
defeated the Carthaginian army, and took five thoufand 
pri Toners. He reduced Clypea, a famous fea port, alfo 
T unetum, and other cities 01 Africa ; and no peace could be 
obtained by the Carthaginians, from Regulus, but on the 
moft hard conditions. The Lacedemonians fent Greek 
troops to their alliftance, under Xantippus, a brave and ex- 
perienced general. Fortune now favoured the Carthaginians. 
Regulus was defeated and taken prifoner, with five hundred 
Romans the companions of his misfortune. The. Romans 
alfo fufhiined great lofs by fea; for on their return to Italy^ 
the greateft part of their fleet, confiftlng of three hundred 
and fifty fail, were deftroyed by a ttorm, and both their con- 
fuls perifhed. The following year, a fimilar misfortune be- 
fcl them; when they loft one hundred and fifty fhips. The 
Romans were fo much difeouraged by this repeated ferics of 
unfavourable events, that they declined farther naval engage- 
ments, and refolved, that fixty fhips only fhould be kept at fea 
to guard the Italian coafts. The conful Metellus, on the other 
fide, raifed the fpirits of the Romans, by a dreadful over- 
throw, in Sicily, of the Carthaginians under Afdrubal their 
general. Twenty thoufand men were killed, and twenty-fix 
elephants were taken ; for this a<^ion a fplendid triumph was 
decreed Metellus; and Afdrubal, on his return to Carthage, 
was condemned and executed. 


The Carthaginians, wearied out with this tedious war, fent 
ambafladors to Rome,, to make overtures of peace. Regulus 
had now been a prifoner in Carthage five yeai:s; and the Car- 
thaginians engaged him to plead their caufe ; but they firft 
cxadled a prdmife from him to return to Carthage, in cafe the 
cmbafTy proved unfuccefsful. It was at the fame time hinted 
ts him, that his life depended on the fuccefs of his negociation. 
On his arrival at Rome, he acquainted the fenate with the 
motive of his journey, and at the fame time*ufed every argu- 
ment to difluade the Romans from peace, or an exchange of 
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He affured the fenate, that the Carth^inian rcfources were 
almoft exbaufted; their populace harraffed out with fatigues, 
and their nobles with contention; that all their beft generals 
were prifoners with the Romans, while Carthage had none 
but the refufc of the Roman army: that not only the intereft 
of Rome, but its honour alfo was concerned in continuing the 
war, for their anceftors had never made peace till they were 
victorious. 

So unexpected an advice gave the fenate no little difturb- 
ance. They faw the juftice of his opinion, but they alfo faw 
the dangers he incurred by giving it. They feemed entirely 
fatisfied of the expediency of prolonging the war; their only 
obftacle was how to fecure the fafety of him, who had ad- 
vifed its continuance. They pitied, as well as admired, a 
man who had ufed fuch eloquence againft his private intereft, 
and could not conclude upon a meafure which was to ter- 
minate in his ruin. Regulus, however, foon relieved their 
embarraffment by breaking off the treaty, and by rifing in 
order to return to kis bonds and confinement. It was in vain 
that the fenate and all his dcareft friends entreated his ftay ; 
he ftill repreffed their folicitations. Marcia, his wife, with 
her little children, filled the city with lamentations, and vain- 
ly entreated to be permitted to fee him. He ftill obftinateJy 
perfifted in keeping his promife ; and though fufficiently ap- 
prifed of the tortures that awaited his return, without embrac- 
ing his family, or taking leave of his friends, he departed witli 
the ambaffadors for Carthage. 

Nothing could equal the fury and the difappointment of the 
Carthaginians, when they were informed by their ambaf- 
fadors that Regulus, inftead of promoting a peace, had given 
his opinion for continuing the war. They accordingly pre- 

? area to punifli his conduCf with the moft ftudied tortures. 

'irft his eyelids were cut off, and then he was remanded to 
prifori. He was, after fome days, expofed with his face op- 
pofite to the burning fun. At laft, when malice was 
jfetigued with ftudying all the arts of torture, he was put into 
a barrel ftuck full of nails that pointed inwards, and in this 
painful pofition he continued till he died. By this one a6I 
only did the Carthaginians bring an eternal infamy on them- 
felves and their country. 

The Romans hearing of the horrid deed, were .greatly en- 
l^ed, and delivered Hamilcar the Carthagmian general, and 
omer prifoners, to Marcia, the wife of Kegu'lus, who (hut 
them up in an armory filled with fpikes in order to torture 
them, and inflict the fame punilhmenton diem, that had been 
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lnfli( 5 ed on her hufband. The magiftrates, however, inter- 
fered, and they were treated with greater moderation. 

The war between the two republics was now renewed, and 
carried on both by fea and land, with various fuccefs, till at 
leno th a peace was concluded between them, in the year be- 
fore Chrifl: 239. Sicily was made a Roman province, and 
the Carthaginians engaged to deliver up all their prifoners 
without ranfom. Thus ended the firft Punic war, which had 
lafted twenty four years, and, in fome meafure, had drained 
both nations of every refource to renew hoftilities. 


CHAP. XXXIL 
Second Punic War. 

C ARTHAGE, though corrupted, was not deficient in 
arcat men. Of all the enemies Ae Romans ever had to 
contend with, Hannibal the Carthaginian was the moft in- 
flexible and dangerous. His father Hamilcar had imbibed an 
extreme hatred againft the Romans, and having fettled the 
inteftine troubles of his country, he took an early opportunity 
to infpire his fon, though but nine years old, with his own 
fentiments. For this purpofe he ordered a folemn facrifice to 
be offered to Jupiter, and leading his fon to the altar, afked 
him whether he was willing to attend him in his expedition 
againfl: the Romans ; the courageous boy not only confented 
to go, but conjured his father by the gods prefent, to form 
him to victory, and teach him the art of war. That I will 
joyfully do, replied Hamilcar, and with all the care of a 
father who loves you, if you will fwear upon the altar to be 
an eternal enemy to the Romans. Hannibal readily com- 
plied; and the folemnity of the ceremony, and the facrednefs 
of the oath, made fuch an impreflion upon his mind as nothing 
afterwards could efface- Being appointed gener^ at twenty- 
five years of age, he over-ran all Spain; and, being intent on 
the ruin of the Roman ftate, he determined to carry the war 
into Italy. He furmounted all difficulties. He paffed the 
Alps witn an army of one hundred and forty thoufend horfc 
and foot, in the winter feafon; and, with a refolution almolt 
incredible, he vaiiQuifhed the Roman army under the confuls 
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Scipio and Scmpronius. He afterwards engaged Flamlnius 
the Roman general, at the Lake Thrafymenus. In this bat- 
tle Flaminius was flain, and his army entirely defeated. 
Rome was in the utmoft confternation on this fuccefs of the 
enemy; and Fabius Maximus was fent with four legions in 
queft of Hannibal, but conftantly avoided coming to an en- 
gagement with him. This cautious conduT of Fabius* 
greatly diftrefied Hannibal, who frequently offered him 
battle. 

The following year, the armies came to a general engage- 
ment at Cannae, a town in Apulia. This ♦):;ttlc was fought 
with prodigious fury on both fides ; and Hannibal had placed 
his men with fuch art, that the Romans were not only forced 
to fight with wind, duff, and fun, but, oji their prefling for- 
ward, they were in a fliort time almoft furroimded. The 
abilities of the Punic general never appeared fo much as on 
this occafion. His (kill much more than over-matched the 
fuperior number of the Romans, of whom a moif dreadful 
flaughter was made, till Hannibal, quite weary of it, com- 
manded his foldiers to give over. The conful A?milius was 
killed, and with him fifty thoufand men. A C' Icbrated an- 
cient hiftorian f informs us, that no lefs then feventy thoii- 
fand were put to the fword ; among whom were two qumlfors, 
twenty-one tribunes, eighty of the fenatorial order, and fo 
many knights, that it 1$ faid three bufhels of their rings were 
fent to Carthage. The enemy loft only five thoufand fcveri 
hundred men. 

The confternation of Rome, upon the news of this dread- 
ful difafter, is more cafy to be imagined than defer ibed. 
It was fach, that it was thought ncceifary to create a dic- 
tator % to preferve order in the city, and to fet ftrief guards 
at the gates to keep the people from quitting it. 

If Hannibal, after this vi£fory, had marched direcftly to 
Rome, he might, in all probability, have put an end both to the 
‘war,and to the Roman Hate ; bur, as Maherbal, captain of his 
horfe told him, that he knew perfe^Iy hmju to gam a vlSfojjy 
but not how to ufe and improve it» His negligence that fum- 
mer gave the Romans an opportunity of recovering them- 
felvcs, when they were almoft reduced to a defpairing condi- 
tion. But what proved moft fetal to him, was his wintering 
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refUtuit rcm.” t Polybius. | Fabius Maximus was made Di(51ator. 
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at Capua, a wealthy and moft luxurious city, which, among 
many others, had furrendercd to him fince his kft vidory. 
Here he utterly fpoilcd an excelbnt and hardened ai my. His 
men, before inured to toil and labour, were now Co enervated 
by their immoderate ufe of the pleafures, and cfT minacies 
of that place, that they could not bear latiyuc, nor ide llricl- 
nefs of the ancient military dlfcipline. Capua p!o\ ^d :i< fatal 
to Hannibal^s foldiers, as Ca:!i)3e Itad beeji to tin Romans. 
From this time his fortune began to change. F( in the 
next campaign, againft which the Romans had made all pofh- 
ble preparations, having even armed feveral tlunifand flavts, he 
was ,worftcd by the praetor Marcellus in a fallv out of Nola. 
He was alfo repulfcd at Cafillnum, after he had brought the 
place to great extremities; and, not long after, Adareellus 
gained a confiderable advantage over him, in the neighbour- 
hood of Nola. 

At this time Caius Scipio, a tribune of the foldi i^, under- 
took the caufe of his country. This young man, bemg in- 
formed that fome of the bed families of Rome, defpairing to 
fave the commonwealth, had agreed to abandon Italy, and 
fettle in fome other place, went diredlly to the affembly and, 
with his Fword dra^jvn, fwore, that if they did not lay afde 
that inglorious refolution, and take an oath not to abandon 
the republic iji its prsfent diftiefs, th^y ibould ail be im- 
mediately cut to pieces, Thefe threats, added to the couiage 
and fpirit of Scipio, brought them all into engagement, and 
they mutually plighted their faith to each other to deliver their 
country, or to die in its ruins. 

Afdrubal, being fent to the afTiftnnce of his broth- r Han- 
nibal in Italy, was furrounded by the enemy, anrl killed. His 
whole aj my was entirely routed, and cut to piece'^. 

Scipio, the younger, recovered Spain. In Sa rdinia too, 
a battle w^as fought, in which twelve thuufand Carthaginians 
were killed, and a great many taken pufoners, among whom 
were fome of great diflindfion. 

Marcellus befieged SyrecufTy fea and land, but could not 
get poflefTion pf it, his efforts of every kind b"ing always 
baffled by the fkill of that great mathematician Archimedes, 
who contrived fuch engines as demob (bed all the batteries 
and fome of the fhips of the Rome/is. He alfo made ufe of 
burning glaffes, which, at the diftance of fome hundred yards, 
fet the Roman fhips and wooden towers on ^re*. At lafl, 
however, the town was taken, on a gror't h ifivcil, by fur- 
^ife. The inhabitants were put to the fwo»d ; and among 
reft, Archimedes, who was found meditating Ul his ftudy, 
M 4 vy# 
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was flain by a Roman foldier. Marcellus was not a little^ 
grieved at his death. A paffion for letters, at that time, be- 

f an to prevail among the higher ranks of people at Rome. 

le therefore ordered his body to be honourably buried, and 
a tomb to be eredled to his rnemory, which his own works 
have long furvlved^. * Syracufe was twenty- two miles in com- 
pafs, and the plunder of it immenfe. 

The wars in Italy, during this time were attended with 
various fuccefs. Tarentum was betrayed to Hannibal, but 
the caftle flill held out. The Romans invefted Capua, 
which foon after furrendered. The heads of the revolt were 
put to death, and the common people fold. This city, on ac- 
count of the richnefs of the foil, was referved for die ufe of 
hufbandmen, labourers and artificers, without any fhew of 
government of its own, -as it formerly had. 

Valerius Laevinus, one of the confuls, for the next year, 
being fent into Sicily, reduced that ifland to the Roman 
obedience. This was the firft time that the Romans had 
been mafters of all Sicily. Marcellus alfo gready harrafled 
Hannibal’s troops and repul fed him in feveral rencounters; 
at lafi, however, he was flain in an ambufeade. Marcellus 
was called the fword^ and Fabius the buckler^ of Rome. 

The Romans admired the charadfer of thefe great men, 
hut faw fomething more divine in the young Scipio. The 
fuccefs of this young hero confirmed the popular opinion, 
that he was of divine extraddon, and held converfe with the gpds. 
Scipio was made conful, and fent into Africa. The Numidians 
alfo fent a powerful army under a fecond Afdrubal and Syphax 
to the afliftance of the Carthaginians. Scipio furprifed the 
camp of the enemy in the night, and by this artifice gained a 
complete vidlory. Syphax was foon after taken prifoner by 
MafiniflTa, king of N umidia, and carried to Rome. On this 
fuccefs of the Romans in Africa, Hannibal was called home, 
after he had paffed fifteen years in that country, to the great 
dread and terror of the Romans. On his return, Hannibal 
took the command of the African army at Zama, diftantfrom 
Carthage about five days journey. The Roman army was 
alfo in a neighbouring plain, and the two generals had an in- 
terview, but nothing was agreed on. Scipio charged the 
Carthaginians with perfidy and injuftice ; upon which both 
fides prepared for battle. 

, The fate of Rome and Carthage was now to be decided. 
Never was a more memorable battle fought, whether wc re- 
gard the generals, the armies, the two ffates that contended, 
or the empire that^was in difpute. The difpofition Hannibal 
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made of his men is faid, by the fkilful in the art of war, to 
be fuperior to any even of his former arrangements. He en- 
couraged the various nations of his army, by the different 
motives which Jed them to the field; to the mercenaries, he 
promhfed a difeharge of their arrears, and double pay with 
plunder in cafe of viftory; the Gauls he infpired, by aggra- 
vating their natural hatred to the Romans; the Numi^ians, 
by reprefenting the cruelty of their new king ; and the Car- 
thaginians, by reminding them of their country, their glory, 
the danger of fervitude, and their defire of freedom. 

Scipio, on the other hand, with a chearful countenance, 
defired his legions to rejoice, for that their labours and their 
dangers were now near at an end; that the gods had given 
Carthage into their hands; and that they fhould foon return 
triumphant to their friends, their wives, and their childrenu 
Xhe battle began with the elephants on the fide of the Car- 
thaginians ; thefe animals being terrified at the cries of the 
Romans, and wounded by the fiingers and archers, turned 
upon their drivers, and caufed much confufion in both wings 
of their army, in which the cavalry was placed. Being thus 
deprived of the affiftance of the horfe, in which their greateft: 
ftrength confifted, the heavy infantry joined on both fides. 
The Romans were more vigorous and powerful in the fliock, 
the Carthaginians more adlive and ready. However, they 
were unable to withffand the* continued preffure of the 
Roman fhields, but at firft gave way a little, and this foon 
brought on a general flight. The rear guard who had orders 
from Hannibal to oppofe thofe who fled, now began to attack 
their own forces ; fo that the body of the infantry fuftained a 
double encounter, of thofe who caufed their flight, and thofe 
who endeavoured to prevent it. At length the general find- 
ing it impoflible to reduce them to order, diredled that they 
fhould fall behind, while he brought up his frefh forces to 
oppofe the purfiiers. Scipio, upon this immediately founded 
a retreat, in order to bring up his men a fecond time in good 
order. And now the combat began afrefh, between the 
flower of both armies. The Carthaginians, however, having 
been deprived of the fiiccour of their elephants, and their 
horfe, and their enemies being ftronger of body were obliged 
to give ground. In the mean time, Mafinilla, who had been 
in purfiiit of their cavalry, returning and attacking them in 
the rear, compleated their defeat. A total rout enfued ; 
twenty thoufand men were killed in the battle or the purfuit, 
and as many were taken prifoners. Hannibal, who had done 
all that a great general, and an undaunted foldier could per- 
form, 
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form, fled with a fmall body of horfe to Adnimetum, fortune 
feeming to delight in rendering iuefie^ual his ability, his va- 
lour, and experience. 

This viftory brought on a peace. The Carthaginians^ 
by Hannibal’s advice, offered conlhions to the Romans, 
which tb^y dictated not as rivals, but as fovcrcigns. By this 
treaty, the Carthaginians were obliged to quit Spain, and all 
the iflands of the Mediteranean fca. 'They were bound to 
pay ten thoufmd talents in fifty years ; to give hoffages for 
the delivery of their fliips and their elephants ; to reftorc 
MafinifTa ail the territories that had been takeji from him, 
and not to make war in Africa, but by thr permifilon of the 
Romans. Thus ended the fecond Punic war, feventeen years 
after it had begun. Carthage ffill continued an empire, but 
without power to defend its poficilions, and only waiting the 
pleafure of the conqueror, when they Ibnul J think proper to 
put a period to its continuance. After the deprcfiion of this 
mighty dominion, the Romans, were ffldom engaged, except 
in petty wars, and while they obtained greiit vi(^l:orics ; 
whereas before, they had obtained but trifling advantages, 
aiid were engaged in dangerous wars. 


jC H A P. XXXIIT. 

The Third Punic War^ which terminated in the DeJiruSitm 
vf Carthage, 

T he arnbition of the Ronaans now exceeded all bounds* 
Elated with fuccefs, they afpired at the conqueit of the 
World. .War was declared againft Philip II. king of Mace- 
^on, who was defeated by Flaminius, and fubjedted to the 
payment of tribute. By the nibjefficn of Macedon, the Ro- 
mans had an opportuiiity of ffi-wing their generofity. They 
ordered freedom, and a liberty to live according to their own 
laws and inflitutions, to be proclaimed to all' the Rates of 
Greece, that had been fubjc£red to the dominion of the kings 
©f Macedon. 

Antiochus, king of Syria, was next brought to bow to the 
Romrn eagles, though aided bv Hannibal the avowed enemy 
©f Rome. Peace was granted to Antiochus, on condi-r 
tion that fie fbould pay fifteen thoufand talents for the expence 
♦f the war, and give up all the couiitries on this lide Mount 

Taurus 
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^Taurus in Greece. The fate of the two generals^ Hannibal 
and Scipio, was foon after determined. Scipio, was charged 
with taking money of Antiochus for the j^ace he lately m^c 
with him, and retired to Liternum in Campania, where he 
died, exclaiming in fevcre terms againfl his uncrratefyl coun^ 
try. His great rival Hannibal was demanded of Prufias, 
king of Bithynia, by the Roman ambailadois. Prufias was 
under the neceffity of ob -ying ; and Hannibal, rather than 
fall into the hands of his enemies, poifoned bimrelf. 

The war of Syria forms an impoj-tant aera in the Roman 
hiftory. From this period the ancient Roman chara£fer be- 
gan to decline. 7 'he age of fimpliciiy, frugality, and illufhi- 
ous poverty, was paft. A i jvere p?ople began to change their 
manners, 1 he yi^Qrions nation at once adopted the vices 
of the vanquifhed ; the ipoils of the Ead introduced a tafte for 
luxii’y; and, as frequently has happened in inlfory, Afia 
corrupted Europe, 

The evils that follow in the train of luxury began now to 
befell. The wealth of the world h^d flowed into Rome; 
but U centered in a few hands. Individuals at the head of 
armies, or in the government of Provinces, had amafled 
yiches j but an immenfc populace were in poverty. The 
fpkndor of foreign conqutil could not conceal their domeftic 
mifery. From this mixture of private opulence, and public 
wretchednefs, diforders daily increafed, and new troubles af- 
terwards arofe that threatened a revolution to the republic. 

In the year before Chrift 166, a final period was put t# 
the Macedonian empire, by Paulus iEmilius, in the eleventh 
year of Perfeus, Ton of Philip. In an engagement at Pydna, 
^milius entirely defeated the army of the enemy, and befidcs 
thoufand prifoners, acquired an immenfc treafure. 

The moft exquifite ftatues, paintings, and other noble 
works of Greece, were fent to Rome. Thcfe graced the 
triumph of iEmiliusj and a judicious hiftorian obferves, 

that Rome was now the^ moft magnificent fpot in the 
^ world. 

In thefe conquefts, however, the Romans ftill allowed the 
ancient inhabitants to pofllfs their territory. They did not 
even change the form of government. The conquered nations 
became the allies of the Roman people ; but this denomina-» 
tion, under a fpecious name, concealed a condition very fer- 
viliy and inferred that they ihould fubmit to whatever was 
squired of them. 

f Father Catrop. 
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Carthage ftill continued the main object of Roman jca- 
loufy. A difagreement between Mafiniilk and the Carthagi- 
nians, about the limits of their territories, furniflied a frefh 
pretence of quarrel. The decifion was referred to the Ro- 
mans, who obliged the Carthaginians to give up to MafinilTa 
the country in difpute. This gave rife to the third Punic 
war. 

Carthage was now a ftate that only fubfifted by the mercy 
of the conquerors, and was to fall at the flighteft breath of 
their indignation. Cato the cenfor, for fome time paft never 
fpoke in the fenate upon public bufinefs, but he ended his 
fpecch by inculcating the neceflity of its dellruiftion His 
opinion prevailed. It was therefore declared in the fenate, 
that Carthage muji be dejiroyed \ and both the Confuls were 
lent with orders to this purpofe. 

The Carthaginians, affrighted at the preparations of the 
Romans, immediately condemned thofe who had broken the 
league, and humbly offered any reafonable fatisfa(5fion. To 
thefe fubmiffions, the fenate only returned an evafive anfwer, 
demanding three hundred hoftages within thirty days, as a 
fecurity for their future conduft. The hoftages were fent 
within the limited time ; and on the arrival of the confuls at 
Utica, the Carthaginians fent deputies to wait upon them, 
in order to know their pleafure. The conful Cenforinus de- 
manded all their arms, which were immediately delivered up. 
They then, with tears and allpofllble fubmiftion, begged for 
mercy, and defired to know their laft doom. The confuls 
told them, that they were commanded to leave their city, 
which they had orders to level with the ground ; and that they 
had permilfton to build another in any part of their territories, 
within ten miles of the fea. 

This fevere command they received with all the concern 
and diftrefs of a defpairing people. They implored for a re- 
fpite from fuch a hard fentence. They uled tears and lamen- 
tations. But finding the confuls inexorable, they departed 
with a gloomy refolution, prepared to fuffer the utmoft ex- 
tremities, and to fight to the laft for their feat of empire, and 
their ancient habitations. 

Upon returning home, and devulging the ill fuccefs of their 
commiftion, a general fpiritof refiftance feemed to infpire the 
whole people. They, ^ow too late, began to fee the danger 
of riches in a ftate, when it had no longer power to defend 
them. Thofe veffel^ therefore, of gold and filver, which 


♦ Dclcnda Carthago. 
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their luxury had taken fuch pride in, were converted intd 
arms, as they had given up their iron, which was, in their 
prefent circumftances, the nioft precious metal. The women 
parted alfo witli their ornaments, and even cut ofF their hair, 
to be converted into firings for the bowmen. 

Afdrubal,who had been lately condemned for oppofmg the 
Romans, was now taken from prifon to head their army; 
and fuch preparations were made, that, when the confuls 
came before the city, which they expcdled to find an eafy 
conquefi, they met with fuch refiftance, as quite difpirited 
their forces, and fhook their refolution. Several engage- 
ments were fought before the walls with difad vantage to the 
aflailants, fo that the fiege would have been difeontinued had 
not Scipio ^milianus, the adopted fon of Africanus, who 
was appointed to command it, ufed as much fkill to fave his 
forces after a defeat, as to infpirc them with hopes of vidlory. 
But all his arts would have failed, had he not found means to 
feduce Pharneas, the mafter of the Carthaginian horfe, who 
came over to his fide. He from that time went on fuccefsfully; 
that part of Carthage called Megara was the firft that was 
taken, while the inhabitants were driven into the citadel. 
He then fccured the ifihmus that led into the city, and thus 
cut off all fupplies of provifions from the country. He next 
blocked up the haven ; but the befieged, with incredible in- 
duftry, cut out a new paflage into the fea, whereby, at cer- 
tain times, they could receive neccllaries from the army with- 
out. That army, therefore, was to be fubdued, ere the city 
could be thoroughly mvefted. 

Wich this view, Scipio fet upon them in the beginning of 
the enfuing winter, killed feventy thoufand of their men, and 
took ten thoufand prifoners of war. The unhappy townfmen, 
now bereft of all external fuccour, refolved upon every ex- 
tremity, rather than fubmit. But they foon faw the enemy 
make nearer approaches. The wall which led to the haven 
was quickly demolifhed. Soon after, the forum was taken, 
which offered the conquerors a deplorable fpedlacle of houfes 
nodding to the fall, heaps of men lying dead, hundreds of the 
wounded ftruggling to emerge from the carnage around them, 
and deploring their own and their country’s ruin. The ci- 
tadel foon after furrendered at difcrction. All now but the 
temple was fubdued, which was defended by deferters from 
the Roman army, and thofe who had* been moff forward to 
undertake the war. Thqfe, however, expelling no mercy, 
and finding their condition defperate, fet fire to the building, 
and voluntarily psrifhed^m the flames. Afdrubal the Cartha- 
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ginian general, delivered himfelf up to the Romans when the. 
citadel was taken ; but his wife and two children rufhed into 
the temple while on fire, and expired with their country. 
Then was this magnificent city laid in aihes by the inerci- 
Icfs conquerors; and fo exteniive was it, being twenty-four 
miles in compafs, that the burning continued for feventeen 
fucceffive days. T'he fenate of Rome ordered that no part of 
it fliould be rebuilt. It was demolifhed to the ground; fo 
that travellers are unable, at this day, to fay with certainty 
where Carthage flood. 

All the cities which aflifted Carthage in this war were or-» 
dered to fharc the fame fate, and the lands belonging to therrt 
were given to the friends of the Romans. The other towns 
of Africa became tributary to Rome, and were governed by 
an arijiual pr*tor ; while the numberlefs captives that were 
taken in the courfe of this war were fold as flaves, except 
fome few, that were adjudged to die by the hands of the exe- 
cutioner. This was the end of one of the moft renowned 
cities in the woild, for arts, opulence, and extent of domi- 
nion It had rivalled Rome for above an hundred years, 
and, at one time, was thought to have the fuperiority. But 
all the grandeur of Carthage was founded on commerce alone, 
which IS ever fluctuating, and, at beft, ferves to drefs up a 
nation, to invite the conqueror, and only to adorn the viftim 
for its deftruCtion f* 

The fame year, Corinth was reduced to aihes, and Greece 
became a Roman province under the title of Achaia. They 
then fubdued Lufitania, now Portugal ; and after that, the 
Kumantines, the chief people of Spain. In the fpace of one 
century, the Romans extended their conquefts over the three 
divifions of the continent. I hrace, Greece, Africa, Syria, 
and all the kingdoms of Afia Minor, became ’ members of 
this vaft empire. 

* A, C. idfCu Univcrfaliriftory. 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 

The Gracchi, — Sylla and Ala Tyranny cf Sylla.^Hit 
Rejignation of the Dlffatorjhip-^ and Deaths 

T he fall of Carthage, and conqueft of the Grecian. 

ftates, though feemingly the moft fortunate events in 
the Roman hiftory, contributed to the extincSlion of Roman 
liberty. No fooner were their fears from abroad removed^ 
than the people grew altogether ungovernable. Effeminacy, 
debauchery, profligacy, and every atrocious vice, fucceeded to 
temperance, fe verity of life, and public fpirit. As the Romans 
gradually extended their vi6torious arms over the weaker 
ftates of Italy, they were accuftomed to take a certain por- 
tion of the conquered lands into their own poffeflion ; part of 
which was fold by auction for the ufe of the public, and the 
refl: divided among the poorer citizens on the payment of a 
fmall quit-rent to the treafury. For the better regulation of 
thefe diftributions, various laws had been paffed from time to 
time, under the title of the Agrarian laws By thefe lawt 
it had been ordained, that no citizen fhould pofllls more than 
500 acres ; but the richer citizens getting poflellion of large 
tradls of wafte land, and adding to thefe like wife, either by fore* 
or purchafe, the fmaller pittances of their poor neighbours, by 
degrees became mafters of territories infte id of farms, threa- 
tening the utter ruin of the induftrious hulbaadman, and tho 
extindtion of popular liberty. 

While luxury and corruption were introduced, many citi- 
zens ftill retained the ancient fimplicity. Cato, the Cen(br, 
ittempted to reform the manners j but his rude hand was ill 
qualified for the talk. 

A nobler Roman, i Tiberius Semphronius Gracchus, un- 
dertook the caufe of his country. Melting with pity at the 
defolate view of the Hetrurian plains, and animated by the 
cries oF.the whole people, who importunately demanded the 
reftitution of the alienated lands, he refolutely ftood forth the 
advocate of their deferted caufe. He propoled the* execution 
of the Agrarian laws. This produced a civil war, in which 
he fell an illuftrious vidlim to a rapacious and implacable fcr 
nate. He was aflaflinated on the following occafion. Attain^ 
king of Pergamus, had by his laft \\^11 left the Romans his 

♦ They were called alfo Licinian Lijws, from the original author 
^iclnus, 
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heirs, and It was propofed, that the money fo left fiioufd be 
divided among the poor ; in order to furnim them with pro- 
per utenfils for cultivating the lands, which became their’s 
by the late law of partition. This increafed the difturbances, 
which before prevailed in the city. The fenate affembled, 
in order to confult the moft proper methods of fecuring thefe 
riches to themfelves, whidi they now valued above the fafety 
of the commonwealth. They had numerous dependents, who 
were willing to give up liberty for plenty and eafe. Thefe, 
therefore, were commanded to be in readinefs, to intimidate 
die. people, who expedled no fuch oppofition ; and who were 
attentive to the harrangues of Tiberius Gracchus in the Ca- 
pitol, Here as a clamour was raifed by the clients of the great 
on one fide, and by the favourers of the law on the other, 
Tiberius found his fpeech entirely interrupted, and begged in 
vain, to be attended to ; till at laft, railing his hand to his 
bead, to intimate that his life was in 'danger, the parti zans of 
the fenate gave out that he wanted a diadem. In confequence 
of this, an uproar fpread itfelf through all ranks of people ; 
the corrupt part of the fenate were of opinion, that the con- 
ful would defend the commonwealth by force of arms ; but 
this prudent magiftrate declining fuch violence, Scipio Nafi- 
ca, a kinfman to Gracchus, immediately rofe up, and prepar- 
ing himfelf for the conteft, defired that all who would defend 
the dignity and authority of the laws, fhould follow^him. Upon 
this, attended by a large body of fenators and clients, armed 
with clubs, he went diredly to the capitol, ftriking down all 
who ventured to refill. Tiberius perceiving by the tumult 
that his life was in danger, endeavoured to fly ; and throwing 
aflde his robe, to expedite his efcape, attempted to get thro* 
the throng. But happening to fall over a perfon already on 
the ground, Saturnius, one of the colleagues in the tribune- 
ihip, who w'as of the oppofite faflion, ftruck him dead with a 
piece of a feat : and no lefs than three hundred of his hearers 
lhared the fame fate, being killed in the tumult 

Caius Gracchus, following his brother's footfteps, came 
likewife to an untimely end. Opimius the Conful his 
profelTed enemy. Gracchus and his friend Fulvius were, ac- 
cordingly, proicribed by the fenate ; and it was proclaimed, 
that whoever fhould bring the head of either of them, fhould 
receive its weight in gold for a reward. Gracchus fled to a 
grove beyond the Tibtr, where he made his fervant kill him. 
The fervant immediately after killed himfelf. One of the 
foldiers carried his head to Opimius ; and it is faid, that to 
make it weigh the heavier, he took out the brains and Ailed 
I the 
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the ^kull with lead. Fulvius flying to a friend’s hbufe, was 
betrayed and flain. 

Before this period, arms had never been weilded in the 
forum, nor Ilo?nan blood Jhed by Romans, Armed troops 
having been introduced into the public afTembly, and violence 
crovvned with fuccefs, an example is now fet which will lead 
to civ 1 wars. 

T he Numidian war, which commenced in the year before 
Chnlt HI, and laflcd five years, afforded many Indances of 
flic injuftice, infolence, and (hocking corruption of the Ro- 
man fenate. — Jugurtha, who had ufurped the kingdom of 
Xumidia, was put to death, and that country, with all Mau- 
ritania, in Africa, fell under the Romans. Many of the fe- 
nators had accepted bribes of Jugurtha, who, on his departure 
from Rome, upon a certain occalion, could not reprefs a far- 
cafm againlt its venality, as he took leave. For looking 
back upon the city, as he pafled through one of the gates, 

‘‘ O I Rome,” cried he, ‘‘ how readily wouldd thou fell 

thyfelf, if there wer« any man rich enoui^h to be the pur- 
« chafer.’* 

Soon after the violence of civil war between Sylla and 
Marius, two artful afpiring patricians (hook the foundation 
of Rome. Faddions were formed. The conful Sylla, after 
having defeated Mithridates, the mod powerful and warlike 
monarch in the Ead, marched for Rome, where, during his 
abfence, he had been fuperfeded in the conful (hip by Marius, 
and which now began to feel all the defolations of a civil war. 
The fccret intrigues of corruption were carried on by both 
parties with great adiduity. The emilTarics both of Sylla and 
Marius were feen going diligently, during the whole winter, 
among the dates of Italy, labouring by all the arts of bribery 
and perfuafion, to gain over forces to their caufe. 

Sylla was particularly verfed in the bufinefs of fedudlion, 
and great Turns of that money, which had been plundered 
from the Ead, were employed all over the country, and even 
among the barbarous nations of Gaul, to extend his intcred. 

The operations in the field began with great vigour, in 
*the beginning of the fpring. Marius, at the head of twenty- 
five cohorts, offered Sylla battle ; which this general, know- 
ing how the troops againd him were predifpofed, readily ac- 
cepted. At fird the fortune of the day feemed doubtful, but^ 
jud at that period in which vidfory begins waver, a part 
of the troops of Marius, which had been previoufiy corrupted, 
fled in diforder, and thus decided the fate of the day. Marius 
having endeavoured, but in vain, to rally his troops, was the 
Voi.. 1. N lad 
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laft who fled, and went to take refuge in Praenefte, a ffron^ 
city that was ftill ftedfaft in his caufe. Sylla clofely purfued 
him there, and invefted the city on every fide. Then having 
difpofed his army in fuch a manner as that none of the de- 
fendants could efcape, and no forces could be thrown into the 
garrifon from without, he marched at the head of a detach- 
ment to^ome. 

The partizans of Marius, having been apprized of his de- 
featy abandoned the city with precipitation ; fo that Sylla ap- 
proached without rehftance. The inhabitants, thinned by- 
famine and the ravages that attend a civil war, opened their 
gates upon his arrival. Upon this, entering the Forum, and 
aflembling the people, he reprimanded them for their infidelity. 
However, he exhorted them not to be dejedled, for he was 
flill refolved to pardon and protect them. He obferved 
that he was obliged by the neceflity of the times to take vi- 
gorous meafures, and that none but their enemies and his 
own fliould fuflFer. He then put up the goods of thcfe , who 
fled to fale ; and, leaving a fmall garrifon in the city, returned, 
to befiege his rival. 

Young Marius, on the other hand, made many attempts 
to raife the fiege, but all his defigns were known to Sylla, 
before they Were put into execution. Wherever his failies 
were pointed, the peculiar attention of Sylla’s lieutenant 
feemed to be directed there. Thus frequently fruftrated in 
his attempts to repulfe, or at leafl: to efcape his befiegers, he 
gave way to that refentment which was remarkable in his 
family^ and, afcribing his want of fuccels to the treachery of 
Sylla’s friends, who pretended to remain^ neuter, he fent 
orders to Rome, to Brutus, who was praetor there, to put all* 
thofe fenators to death, whom he fufpe(Sled to be in the intereft 
of his rival. With this cruel command Brutus immediately 
complied, and many of the firft rank, among whom where Do- 
mitius, Antiftius, and Scaev6la, were flain as they they were 
leaving the feUate. Thus, whatever party was victorious, 
Rome was a miferable fufFerer. 

Both factions, thus exafpefated to the higheft degree, and 
expecting no mercy on either part, gave vent to their fury in 
foveral engagements. The forces on the fide of Marius were 
the moft numerous, but thofe of Sylla better united and more 
under fubordination. CJarbo, who commanded an army for 
Marius in the fidd, fent eight legions to Praenefte, to re- 
lieve his colleague ? but they were met by Pompey in a de- 
file, who flew many of them, and difpetfed the reft. Carbo,^ 
joined by Urbanus, foon after engaged Metellus, but was^ 
overcome with the lofe of ten thoulaiid men flain, and fix 

thouiand 
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thoufand taken prifoners* In confequence of this defeat, 
Urbanus, one of the confuls, killed himfelf, and Carbo fled 
to Africa, where, after wandering a long time, he was at laft 
defivered up to Pompey 5 who, to pleaie Sylla, ordered him 
to be beheaded. Still, however, a numerous army of the 
Samnltes were in the field, headed by feveral Roman generals, 
and by Telefinus; who, though a Samnite, had (hewn hini- 
felf equal to the greateft commanders of the age. 

They were foon after joined by four legions, commanded 
by Carianus, who was obftinately bent upon continuing the 
■ war* In confequence of this jun^fion, a refolution was 
formed to make one defperate effort to raife the fiege of 
Praenefte, or perilh in the attempt. Accordingly, Telefinus 
made a fhew of advancing with great boldnefs, to force the 
enemy’s lines of circumvallation. At the fame time Sylla, at 
the head of a vicEforious army, oppofed him in front ; while 
orders were fent to Pompey to follow and attack him in the 
rear. The Samnite general, however, (hewed himfelf fuperior 
to both in thefe operations; for, judging of their defigns by 
iheir motions, he led oft his troops by night ; and, by forced 
marches, appeared next morning upon the mountains that 
overlooked Rome* 

This devoted city had juft time to (hut its gates, to pre- 
vent his entrance ; but he hoped to feize the place by a bold 
alTault, and encouraging his foldiers, both by their ancient 
enmity to the Roman ftate, and their hopes of immenfe 
riches when the city was taken, he brought on his men, and 
led them boldly to the very walls. Appius Claudius, who 
was at that time in Rome, and in the intereft of Sylla, made 
a Tally to oppofe him, rather with hopes of delaying the 
affailants, than of entirely reprefling them. The Romans 
fought with that vigour, which the confcioufnefs of defending 
every thing dear infpires. But Appius was killed in the 
combat ; and the reft, diflieartened by the lofs of their 
general, feemed preparing for flight. Juft at this interval, a 
part of Sylla’s horfe appeared at the oppofite gates, who 
throwing themfelves into the city, and haftening through it, 
met the aflailants on the other nde. The defparate fury of 
thefe, in fome meafure, fufpended the fate of the battle, till 
Sylla with his whole army had time to arrive. It was then 
that a general and dreadful conflii^ enfued between the Sam- 
nite and the Roman army. K he citizens from their walls 
beheld thoufands fell on both Tides. At firft the forces com- 
manded by Sylla on the left, gave way, but his lieutenant 
Craflfus was victorious on the r ight. The battle continued 
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tini late at night j nor was it till morning, that Sylla foumf 
himfelf vidhorious. He then vifited the field of battle, on 
which more than fifty thoufand of the vanqui/hed and the vie- 
tors lay promifcuoufly. Eight thoufand of the Samnkes were- 
Kiade prifoners, and killed in cold blood after the engagement. 
Marcius and Carinus, attempting to elcape, were taken, and 
their heads being cut off, were font, by Sylla’ s command, to 
be carried round the walls of Praenefte. At this forrowful 
fight, the inhabitants of the place, being now defiitute of 
provifions, and defpairing of all fiiccour from without, re- 
folved to iurrender ; but it was only to experience the unre- 
lenting fury of the conqueror, who ordered all the males tm ' 
be (lain. 

Marius, the caule of thefe calamities, was at firfi: miffing, 
and it was thought had efcaped ; but he was at lafl: difeovered 
lying dead with a captain of the Samnites, at the ifllie of one 
of the fubterranean paffages that kd from the city, where they 
had tried to efcape, but finding it guarded by the enemy, 
killed themfelves. The city of Norba was all that remained 
unfubdued in Italy ; but, the inhabitants, after a long refi fi- 
ance, dreading the fate of Fraenefie, fet their town on fire, 
and defperately perifhed in the flames. The deftruiirion of 
this place put an end to the civil war, Sylla was now be- 
come undifputed mafier of his country, and entered Rome at 
the head of his army. Happy, had he fupported in peace the 
glory which he had acquired in war^ or had he ceafed to live^ 
when he ceafed to conquer. 

Being now no longer obliged to wear the mafk of lenity, 
he began his tyranny by aflembling the people, and defiring 
an implicit obedience to his commands, if they expected fa- 
vour. He then publifhed, that thofe who expedted pardon 
for their late offences, fhould gain it by defiroying the ene- 
mies of the ftate. This was a new mode of profeription, by 
which the arms of all were turned againft all. * Gr^at num- 
bers periflied by this mutual power, which was given the 
people of defiroying each other ; and nothing was to be found 
in every place, but menaces, diftruft and treachery. 

The fenate, amazed at the horrid outcries of the fufferersy 
at firft thought that the city was given to plunder; but Sylla, 
with an unembairafled air, informed them, that it was only 
focne criminals who were puniflied by his order, and that 
they needed not rpake themfelves uneafy about their fate. 
The day after, he proferibed forty fenators and fixteen hun- 
dred knights ; and, after an intermiffion of two days, forty 
fenators more, with an infinite number of the richeft citizene 
of Rome. He declared the children and the grand-childrcn 
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jgf thf! oppofite party, inf.in.ous, and divcftcd of the rights of 
fr c Hr oidained, ly a public edidi, that thofe wh# 

fjv '-u i : *: » f] any Of the profciibed Ihould fuffer in their 
plac . i:' V'l M price upon the heads of luch as were thus to 
be d* :'l u vk two talents being the rev/ard ainxed for evei*v 
rriurder. e!. \'es, invited by fuch offers, were feen to kill 
their maib ; aid, Hill more iliockiiig to humanity, children^ 
whofe hanJ'. did reek vi with the blood of their parents, came 
coJ)hdciitiy t > ■ nemd the wages of parricide^. 

■ Nor wer* nemies of the ffatc the only fufferers. Sylla 
permitted [ so eir. to revenge their private injuries, fo that 
‘hulbaiids wer. ■ u riered by fuch as delired to enjoy their 
widows; and Lie-’ ' , were llain in the embraces of their pa- 
rents, who vvet. 'o iliare the fame flite. Riches now 

became dangee oe - ^ rne pedTeffor, and even the reputation of 

fortune was . /■ ent to guilt. Aurelius, a peaceable citi- 
zen, without -o / al.er crime, found his name among the 
number c'f the Moed, and could not help crying oul, juft 
before his alTid. ,. non, that ne owed his death to the magni- 
ficence ot his (' -. e at Alba. But the brother of Marius felt 

the concent ro- . rehne j cruelty ^ Firft, he had his eyci 
piuck(‘d out iJt i o.Tciteiy ; th n his hands and legs cut off at 
feverai times, ; • - ngchen hi'' torments; and in this agonizing 
fi turn. ion was :*r »: • xpire. Bei tiiefe barbarities were not 
confined to IF) r , .he pi dciipt’on was extended to many of 
die inhaldtai.. n oi ch-ernff Italy; and even whole towns 
and diffridfs were ordeivd to be laid defolatc. Thefe were 
given to his folJi:rs as rev/ards for their fidelity; who, ftiU 
wanting more, nxciied iiim to new cru'dty. In this general 
daughter, JuILus Ui^far who had married Cinna's daughter, 
▼ery hardly efcap'. d the mifciics of the times. Sylla was pre- 
vailed upon to Jet him five, though he was heard to fay, that 
there were rnany Miriufes in Caefar. 

As public affairs ftiU remained unfettled, Sylla gave orders 
that application fhould be made to the people, to create a 
dilator; and that not for any limited time, but till the public 
grievances fhould be redreffed. To thefe diredfions he added 
his requeff, which was equivalent to a command, that himfelf 
Ihoulj be chofen. To this the people being conftrained t9 
yield, chofe him perpetual dUlator^ and thus received a maffer, 
Invefted with authority far more abfolute, than any of their 
kings had been ever poffeffed of. • 

The government oi Rome having now paffed through all 
the forms of monarchy, ariffocracy, and democracy at length 
began to lettle into defpotifm ; from which though it m^c 
• Univtrfal Hijfltory. 
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fome faint ftruggles to be free, yet it never compleatly ex* 
tticated itfelf. Sylla being now poffefled of unlimited powpr, 
ufed it with greater moderation than might have been expert* 
ed ; and, contrary to the expe£^:ations of all mankind, Sylla laid 
down the diftatorfhip, having held it not quite three years.'’ 

It was not without the greateft furprize, that the people 
faw this conqueror, who had made himfelf fo many enemies 
in every part of the ftate, quitting a power he had earned by 
fuch various dangers, and reducing himfelf to the rank of a 
private citizen. But their wonder increafed, when they heard 
him after fo many a6fs of cruelty, and fuch numberlefs maf* 
facres, offering to take his trial before the people, whom he, 
conftituted judges of his conduft. Having divefted himfelf 
in their prefence of his office, and difmifled the li(5fors who 
guarded him, he continued to walk for fome time inthe forum, 
unattended and alone. At the approach of evening he retired 
homewards, the people following him all the way in a kind of 
filent aftonifhment, mixed with the profoundeft refpedf. Of 
all that great multitude, which he had fo often infulted and 
terrified, none were found hardy enough to reproach or acciife 
him, except one young man, who purfued him with infulting 
language to his own door. Sylja difdained replying to fo 
mean an adverfaiy; but turning *to thofc who attended him, 
obferved, that this fellow^ s infolencewould^ for the future^ pre^ 
vent any man's laying down an office of fuch Jupreme authority. 

It is not eafy to explain the motives of S^ylla’s abdication ; 
whether they proceeded from vanity, or a deep-laid fcheme 
of policy. Whether, being fatiated with the ufual adulation 
which he received for his conquefts, he was now defirous of 
receiving fome for his patriotifm; or whether, dreading an 
aflaffinadon from fome fecrct enemy, he was willing to difarm 
him, by retiring from the fplendors of an envied filuation. 
However this may be, he foon retired into the country, in 
order to enjoy the pleafures of tranquillity and focial happi- 
nefs, but he did not long furvive his abdication. He died of 
that difeafe, which is called the morbus pedicularis^ a loath* 
fome and mortifying obje£f to human ambition, A little be* 
fore his death he made his own epitaph, the tenor of which 
was That no man had ever exceeded him, in doing good to 
« his friends, or injury to his enemies,” 
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CHAP. XXXV. 

Caffes pf the Decline and Fall of the Roman Republic 
Death of Mithridatei, — Conquejis of Pompey,^^ Catiline’s 
Cjnfpi> acy, 

M any cnufcs contributed to this important event. 

The unlimited extent of conquejis prepared the way 
fo. . revolution in the government. The communication of 
/he freed’ m of the city to the nations of Italy accelerated its 
approach. Fhe progrefs of luxury among the people who did 
jiot -pply to arts and manufactures, forwarded this change. 
The example of Sylla^ who, by making changes in the Com- 
monwealth at the head of legions, fhewed that authority had 
now pafl'cd into the army, and pointed out the path to every 
General that afpired to be matter of Rome. * 

But, although a dictator had reigned at Rome, and the le- 
gions had given the law., various caufes contributed to pro^ 
tra 6 i the fate of the Commonwealth, and prevent a citizen 
from attaining the fovereignty of the Roman world. l. The 
ancient conftitution ftill fubfifted in the imagination and the 
opinion of the citizens, who felt themfelyes intcrefted in its 
.prefer vati on. 2. As Rome was a Republic, the perfon who 
was to ufurp the fovereignty muft have been a citizen origi- 
nally on a level with other citizens. 3, The number of il- 
luftrious candidates, who now afpired to dominion, prolonged 
the ftruggle of parties, namely, Pompey and Csefar, Antony 
.and OdfAvius. 

Whilft Sylla was exercifing tyranny at Rome, the war with 
Mithridates broke out afrefh. That prince headed a numerous 
army, from different nations; with which he conqucrecT 
Bithynia, a part of Afia, lately bequeathed to the Romans, 
tby Nicomedes, king of that country. Mithridates aUo gained 
great advantage over the Romans in other parts or Alia, 
Upon this fuccefs pf the enemy, the two confuls Cotta and 
Lucullus, were appointed to carry on the war againft him, 
and he was defeated by Lucullus. He afterwards withdrew 
to Pontus, and entered into a fecond alliance with bis fan- 
in-law Tigranes. The united forces of thefe princes were, 
two years after, again overpowered by Lucullus. But this 
•great commander, being forfaken by his foldiers, was obliged 
to give up the fruit of his toil and vidlories to Pompey, who 
'Was appointed to cornmand the army in Afia, and entirely 
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defeated Mi thri dates. This prince was a fecond Hannibal, 
in his enmity to Rome. He continued his oppofition, even 
tho* he found his ©wn family confederating againff him. Al- 
though he was betrayed by his foil Macharis, and his life" was 
attempted by Pharnaces, yet he Hill aimed at great defigns, 
and, even in the heart of Afia, projevSlecl the invafion of the 
Roman empire : This he intended to cfFedl by marching into 
Europe, and, after being joined there by the fierce nations 
that inhabited Germany and Gaul, he rcfolvcd to crofs the 
Alps into Italy, as Hannibal had done before him. But his 
timid Afiatic loldiers were ill difpofed to fecond the great views 
of their leader. Upon being apprized of his intentions, a mu- 
tiny enfued, which was promoted by his fon Pharnaces, wlio 
had been long defirous of gaining the favour of Pompey by 
parricide 

Mithridates, being thus obliged to take refuge in his pa- 
lace to efcape the fury of the army, fent to his fon for leave 
to depart, offering the free poireffion of all that remained of 
his wretched fortunes, and his tide to thofe dominions, of 
which he had been deprived by the Romans. To this tiie 
Unnatural fon made no dire6t reply, confeious that he was 
offered only what could not be taken away. But, turnhig to 
the flave that brought him the meffage, he defired him, ‘with 
a ftern countenance, to tell his father, that death was all that 
now remained for him. Such an horrid inffance of filial impiety 
added new poignance to the wretched monarch’s affidfiori. 
He could not refrain from venting his imprecations, and from 
wifhing that fuch an unnatural child might one day, meet 
with the like ingratitude from his o^'/^ children. Then 
leaving his own apartment, where he had been for fomc time 
alone, he entered that particularly afhgned to his wives, chil- 
drefj, and domeliics, where he bade all thofe prepare tor death, 
who dicj not choofe to undergo the horror of a Ronian cap- 
tivity. 1 hey all readily confeuted to die with their monarch, 
and chearfully taking the poifon, which he had in readinefs, 
expired before him. As to himfelf, having ufed h’s body 
much to antidotes, the poifon had but little eff'edt, upon which 
he attempted to d'ipatch himfdf with his fwordj but that aifb 
failing, a Gaulifh foldicr, whofe name was Bifoeus, perh^rmed 
this friendly office. Thus died Mithridates, betrayed by his 
fon, and forfaken by the army that feemed terrified at the 
greatnefs of his ertterprizes. His fortune was various ; his^ 
^rourage always the fame. He had for twenty- five years op- 
pofed Rome ; and, though he was often betrayed by his cap- 
^tains, his children^ and v/ives, yet he continually found re- 

fourcesjj 



ConqueJIs ef Pornpey, 

fources againft his enemies, and was formidable t® the very 

m. ^ 

LucuIIus and Pornpey had both great intcrcfl in the afFec- 
tie:)fis of rhe people ; but the late fuccefs of the latter general, 
both by fca and l^ind, prevailed over the party of the former; 
p6; .;pcy was d^ cl red general of the Roman armies, and go- 
ve'rjedwith an unlimited authority. Nothing was able to 
check the progrefs ol his arms. He marched over the vaft 
nv uat'jins of T aurus, fetting up and depofing kings at 
his p].:^afiire. Darius, king of Mechki, and Antiochus, king 
of Syria, v/ere compelled to fubmit to his clemency. Phraates, 
kl.'({ of Parthia, was obliged to renrc, and fend to entreat a 
peace, F jom thence, extending his eonquefts over the Xhu- 
raeans and Arabians, he reduced ail Syria and Pontus into 
Roman provinces. 

Pompej^ then turned towards Judea, ajid fummoned Arif- 
tobulus, who had ufurped the priefthood from his cider bro- 
ther Hyrcrinus, to appear before him j but Ariftobulus had 
fortified the temple of Jerufalem againft him, and refufed to 
anfwer. I'his venerable place, which was thus converted 
into a garrifon, being very ftrong from its fituation, held out 
for three months, but was at laft taken, and twelve theufand of 
its defenders were /lain. Pornpey entered this great fan£fuary 
with a mixture of rcfolution and fear j he fhewed aii eager 
curiojity to cntei ijito the Holy of Holies 5 where he gazed 
for lomc time upon thofe things which it was unlawful for 
any but ihe priefts themfelves to behold. Neverthelefs he 
fhewed fo much* veneration for the place, that he forbore 
touching any of the vaft treafures depofitcd there. After rc- 
ftoring Hyreanus to the priefthood and government, he took 
Ariftohulus with him, to grace his triumph upon his return, 

I his triumph, which lafted two days, was the moft fplendid 
that had ever entered the gates of Rome. In it were ex- 
poled the najnes of fifteen conquered kingdoms, eight hun- 
dred cities taken, twenty-nine rcpcopled, and a thoufand caf- 
tles brought to acknowledge the empire of Rome, Amon^ 
the prifoners led in triumph, appeared the fon of Tigrancs; 
Ariftohulus, king of Judea; the filter of Mithridates ; toge- 
ther with the hoftages of the Albanians, Iberians, and the 
king of Comagena. The treafures that were brought home, 
amounted to near four millions of our money; and the tro- 
phies and other fplcndors of the procefHon ^vere fuch that the 
fpeiftators feemed loft in magnificent profufion. All thefe 
victories, however, rather ferved to heighten die glory than 
tp inercafe the power of Rome ; they only made it a more 
^ glaring 
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glaring objeS of ambition, and expofed its liberties to greater 
-danger*. Thofe liberties, indeed, feemed devoted to ruin on 
every fide ; for, even while Pompey was purfuing his con- 
quefl: abroad, Rome was at the verge of ruin from a conrlpi- 
ra<w at home. 

This confpiracy was proje<5l:ed and carried on by Sergius 
Catiline, a patrician by birth, who refolved to build his own 
power on the downfal of his country. His high extraction 
had raifed him to the principal employments in the Hate. He 
was fingularly formed, both by art and nature, to conduct a 
confpiracy. He was pofiefled of courage equal to the moft^, 
defperate attempts, and eloquence to give a colour to hic^ am- 
hition. Ruined in his fortunes, profligate in his manners, 
and vigilant in purfuing his aims, he was infatiable after 
wealth, only with a view to lavifh it in guilty pleafures. In 
Ihort, as Salluft deferibes him, he was a compound of oppo- 
fite paffions; intemperate to excefs, yet patient of labour to 
a wonder; fevere with the virtuous, debauched with the gay; 
fo that he had ali the vicious for his friends by inclination ; 
and he attached even fome of the good, by the ipecious (hew 
of pretended virtue. However, his real charader was at 
length very well known at Rome ; he had been accufed of 
debauching a veftal virgin ; he was fufpeCfed of murdering 
his fon, to gratify a criminal pafilon ; and it was notorious, 
that in the profeription of Sylla, he had killed his own bro- 
ther, to make his court to that tyrant. 

Lentulus, Cethegus, and Pifo were confederates with him. 
They agreed to fet fire to the city, to murder Cicero the 
“Conful, and all who had at any time oppofed their ambitious 
views. The Confpirators were chiefly perfons of the firfl 
rank ; but by riot and excefs they had debafed their families, 
and were become defperate. 

Cicero greatly diftlnguifhed himfelf by the Tuppreflion of 
this confpiracy. Fulvia, a woman of ill fame, and who held 
a criminal correfpondence with Quintus Curius, one of the 
confpirators, firft difclofed it to him ; and he, in the prefence 
of Catiline, declared the whole d^gn to the fenate. By his 
vigilance alfo, he entirely difconcerted the meafures of the 
confpi rators, and obliged them to confefs their crime in full 
aficmbly of the fenate. Catiline fled with a few followers to 
to the army of Marius ; Lentulus, Cethegus, and other prin- 
cipal confpirators. Were foon after put to death by order of 
the fenate. Catiline afterwards co!l}e<^ed a finall body of forces, 
but he was engaged by Peterius the lieutenant of Antony the 
conful, and /lain in the battle f. 

^ Hooke. 
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The greater part of the world was now fubdued, and the 
Roman empire had arrived to fuch grandeur, that it could 
fcarce extend itfelf farther. No outward force was fufHcient 
to fubdue the power of the Romans ; but the ftatc at length 
fell by its own weight, and the ambition of the leading men, 
Julius Caefar at this time began to make a conliderabie figure 
in Kume. He had before enjoyed many public offices, and 
was now prjetor and governor of Sparta, where he greatly 
extended the frontiers of the Roman province, and on his re- 
turn heme was received with the general acclamations of the 
people. 

“This celebrated man was nephew to Marius, by the fe- 
male Ime, and defeended from one of the moil: illufirious fa- 
milies in Rome. He had already mounted by the regular 
gradations of office; having been qu?efi:or, asdile, and grand 
pontiff, and praetor in Spain. Being defeended from popular 
anceftors, he warmly efpoufed the fide of the people, and 
fhortly after the death of Sylla procured thofe whom he had 
banifhed to be recalled. He had conftantly declared for the 
populace againft the fenate, and confequently became their 
favourite magiftrate. He had received proper intelligence 
during his adminiflration in Spain, of what was tranfandling 
at Rome, and refolved to return to improve occurrences in 
his favour. His fervices in Spain had deferved a triumph, 
and his ambition afpired to the confulfhip. However, it w^ 
contrary to law for that he fhould enjoy both; fi)r to obtain 
the conlulfhip, he muft come into the city, and by entering 
the city, he was difqualified for a triumph. In this dilemma, 
he preferred folid power to empty parade, and determined to 
ftand for the confulfhip, at the fame time refolvin^ to attach the 
two mofi: powerful men in the ftate to him, by eifeaing their 
reconeiliation. He accordingly began, by ofFeiing his fer- 
vices to Pompey, promiimg to affift him in getting all his 
a^s paffed, notwithftanding the oppofition of ine fenate, 
Pompey, pleafed with the acquifition of a perfon of fuch me- 
rit readily granted him his confidence and protection. e 
. next applied to CrafTus, who, from former conneclions, was 
difpofed to become ftill more nearly his friend. At lengti, 
finding them not averfe to an union of interefts, e too an 
opportunity of bringing them together ; and re rnon It rating to 
them on the advantage, as well as the ncc ffity of a rcconci la 
tion, had art enough to perfuade them to for^it animo- 

fities. A combination w^as th’us formed, by which they agreed, 

that nothing fliouid be done in the common v/ealth, but what 
^ received 
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received their mutual concurrence and approbation. This w^s 
called the Firft Triumvirate, by which we find the conflitu* 
tion weakened by a new intereft, that had not hitherto taken 
place in the government, very different from that of the fe- 
nate or the people, and yet dependent on both. A. power 
like this, however, as it depeiifled upon the nice condu 61 : of 
different interefls, could not be of long continuance ; and, 
in fa<ff, was foon after fwallowed up in the military power, 
which deffroyed even the fhadow of liberty. 


CHAP. XXXVI. 

Pampey^ Cafar^ and CraJJuSy the firft Triumvirate, — Battle cj 
Pharfalia, — Death and Character of Ponipey, 


T he firft thing Csefar did, upon being taken into the 
triumvirate, was to avail hinifelf of the intereft of his 
confederates to obtain the confullhip. The fenate had ftill 
fomc fmall influence left 5 and though they were obliged to 
concur in choofmg him, yet they gave him for a colleague, 
one Pibulus who they fuppofed would be a check upon his 
power ; but the oppofition was too ftrong even by fuperior 
abilities to be refifted ; fo that Bibulus, after a flight attempt 
in favour of the fenate, remained ina6f:ive the fucceeding part 
of the year. Caefar, however, was by no means fo ; but bc^ 
gan his fchemes for empire, by ingratiating himfelf with the 
people. 

He next deliberated with his confederates, about fearing 
the foreign provinces of the empire. 'I he partition was foon 
made. Pompey made choice of Spain ; for being fatigued with 
conqueft, and fatisfied with military fame, he wifeed to take 
his pleafures at Rome; and there being no appearance of re- 
volt ill his province, he knew it could be eafily governed by 
his lieutenant. Crafllis chofe Syria for his part of the em- 
pire ; which province, as it had iiithcrto enriched the gene- 
ral, who had fubdued it, would, he hoped, gratify him in this 
his iiioft favourite puiTuit. To Crefar was left the provinces of 
Gaul, coaipofeJ of many fierce and powerful nations ; moft 
of them uafubdued, and the reft, only profcfiing a nominal 
fubjecliom Wlicrefore as it was rather appointing him to 
conquer than couimand this government was gratitcd for 
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five years* Thefe three men> having thus divided the world 
among themfelves, prepared for their refpecSlive deft i nations. 

There was an obftacle, however, in Cafar’s way, which 
feemed to blaft his aims, and which he wiftied to have re- 
^tnoved, previous to his fetting out. This was Tullius Ci- 
cero, who, by his penetration and eloquence, defeated tht 
confpiracy of Catiline, and continued a watchful guardian 
over the liberties of Rome. This great orator and ftatefman^ 
or, to give him an higher appellation, this excellent philofo- 
pher, had, from a very humble original, raifed himfelf to tlie 
foremofl: rank of the ftatc. He was endowed with all the 
and all the virtues that could adorn a man. However, 
Jiis wiillom, by direfting his views over too wide t fpherc, 
often overlooked thofe advantages which were clearly difeern- 
cd by fliort-fighted cunning;, and his virtues by being “ap- 
plauded by others, and receiving his own confeious approba- 
tion, tineSfured his mind with vanity. 

In order to expel this great man from the republic, Ca*far 
rtfolved to take into his party Publius Clodius, a man of pa-» 
trician birth, diffolute manners, great popularity, and an in- 
veterate enemy to Cicero. He was at this time a tribune of 
the people, although he had been obliged to get himfelf a- 
dopted by a Plebeian, before he could obtain that office. The 
topes of revenging himfelf upon Cicero, in feme meafure in- 
cited him to ftand for it; and the concurrence of Cjefar anci 
Pompey with his pretenfions, foon allured him of fuccefs. He, 
therefore, publicly began to accufe Cicero, for having put the 
late conipirators to death ; who being citizens ought to have 
been adjudged by the people. Ciceio, terrified at this accu- 
fation, did all that lay in his power to oppofejt. He appited 
to Ceefar to be taken as his lieutenant ifito Oaul ; but Clo- 
dius had art enouijh to divert him from that delign, by pre- 
tending that his refentment was rather a matter of form than 
of revenge. Pompey, too, cv)ntributed to put him off his 
guard by a promife of protedfion ; fo that the cunning of thefe 
men of moderate abilities was more than a match for the wif- 
dom of the philofopher. Clodius, having flrft caufed a law 
to be enacted, importing, that any man who had condemned a 
Roman citiasen unheard, fhould himfelf be banifticd, foon after 
irnpeached Cicero upon it. It was in vam that this mafter 
of eloquence went up and down the city, folicitmg his caufe 
in the habit of a fuppliant, and attended by^inany of the firft 
J^ung noblemen whom he had taught the rulp (>f oratory, 
powers of fpeaicing which had been fo ofrcii luccefsful 
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in defending the caufe of others, fcemed totally to forfake him 
in his own; he was baniftied, by- the votes of the people, 
fdiir hundred miles from Italy; his houfes were ordered to be 
deniollflied} and his goods fet up to fale.' None now rerrihin-* 
cd tha| could defend the part of the fenate but Cato ; and he 
was foon after fent into Cyprus, under pretence of doing him 
a favour; but, in reality, in order to leave an open theatre 
f6r the triumvirate to aA in. Caefar during thefe intrigues, 
pretended to be an unconcerned fpeftator, and to be wholly 
occupied in his preparations for going into Gaul. He, in 
fadt, left nothing undone, that might advance the fpeedvjor 
jiicreafe the ftrength of this expedition ; wherefore leaving 
Pompey to guard their mutual interefts at home, he marched 
into.his province at the head of four legions, that were 
granted him ^ the fenate, and two more that were lent him 
fey his new afl^iate in the empire. 

. To enumerate all the battles which Caefar fought, and the 
ftates he fubdued, in his expeditions into Gaul and Britain, 
would fill volumes. It will be fufficient juft to mention 
thole vidlories, which a great and experienced general, at the 
head of a dlfciplined army, gained over the Barbarous and 
tumultuary, tho’ numerous, forces that were led to oppofe 
him. The Helvetians were the firft who were brought into 
fubjeftion, with the lofs of near two thoufand men. The 
Germans, with Arioviftus at their head, were next cut off, to 
the number of eighty thoufand; their monarch himfelf narrow- 
ly efcaping in a little boat acrofs the Rhine. The Belgae were 
deftroyed with fuch great {laughter, that marfties and deep 
rivers were rendered paiTable by the heaps of {lain The 
Nervians, who were the moft warlike of thofe barbarous na- 
tions, made head for a fhort time, and fell upon the Romans 
with fuch fury, that their army was in danger of being ut- 
terly routed ; but Caefar haftily catching up a buckler rufhed 
through his army into the midft of the enemy; by which 
means the face of affairs was fo effedlually changed, that the 
barbarians were all cut off to a man. The Celtic Gauls, 
wbo.were powerful at fca, were next brought under fubjec- 
tipn. And after them, the Suevi, the Menapii, and all the 
nations, from the Mediterranean to the Britifh fea. 

From thence, ftimulated by the defire of conqueft, he 
<:roffed Pver into Britain, upon pretence that the natives had 
furniihed his enemies with {applies. Upon approaching the 


fliores, 
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Chores, he found them covered with men to oppofe his^land- 
ing, .and his force’s were in danger of beiitg driven back, till 
the fiandard-bearer of the tenth legion boTdly leaped ashore, 
and, being fupported by Caefar, the natives were put to flight. 
xThe Britons being teirified at Caefar’s power, fent to defire 
a peace, which was granted them, and fome hoftages deli- 
vered A ftorm, however, foon after dcftroying great part of 
his fleet, they refotved to take advantage of the difaftcr, and 
marched againfl: him with a powerful army. But what could 
a naked undifciplined army do againfl: forces that had been 
exercifed under the greateft generals, and hardened by th6 
lunqneft of the greateft part of the world ? Being over- 
thrown,’ they were obliged once more to fue for peace ; which 
Citfar granted them, and then returned to the continent. But 
his abfcnce once more infpired this people, naturally fond cf 
liberty, with refolution to difclaim the Roman power; ard 
in a fecond expedition by repeated vidfories, Czefar fo inti- 
midated their general Caflibelanus, that he no longer endea- 
voured to refift in the plains, but, keeping in the forefts, 
feemed refolved to protrail the war. However, Csefar pur- 
ging him clofely, and crofling the Thames with his army, fo 
ftraitened him, that he was obliged to fubmit to the con- 
queror’s conditions, who impofed an annual tribute, and took 
hoftages for the payment of it. Thus, in lefs than nine years^ 
he conquered, together with Britain, all that country which 
extends from the Mediterranean to the German fca. It is faid 
that, in thefe expeditions, he took eight hundred cities, fub- 
dued three hundred different ftates ; overcame three millions 
of men, one of which feli in the field of battle, an equal num- 
ber being made prifoners of war Thefe conquefts, and 
this deftruvStion of mankind, may, in the prefent advancement 
of morale, be regarded with deteftat;jon ; but they were re- 
garded as the height of human virtue, at the time they were 
atchieved. In fadt, if we examine Caefar ’s great alRduity in 
providing for his army, his fkill in difpofmg them for battle, 
and his amazing intrepidity during the engagement, we fhall 
not find a greater general in all antiquity. But in one thing 
he excelled all, with inconteftible fuperiorlty; namely, in his 
humanity to the vanquiftied. This feemed a virtue but little 
known to the times in which he lived, fo that mankind Wer^ 
then more obliged to heroes than they at prefent choofe ta 
confefs. 


Plutarch. 
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Craflus carried on an unfutccfsful war againfl: the Parthi- 
ans in Syria, and there loft his life. One of the Triurrivirate 
being thus taken ofF,,tlie jealoufy of the other two was loon 
perceived. Pompey was not able to bear an equal, nor ^ 
afi^rior; and thus the country was involved in a civil war. 

Cicero, about this time, returned to Rome from Cilicia. 
His abfence having prevented him ftorn efpoufing the caufe 
of either party, he now endeavoured to a6t as a mediator; 
but no propofal of accommodation would be Jiftened to. 

Pompey being the acknowledged general of the common- 
wealth, the fenate and confuls followed his enfigns. His 
rival, however, was more powerful by his aflivity, an^^he ' 
love of his foldiers. 

In the mean time, thofe who had declared themfelves moft 
ftrongly in Ciefar’s intereft, began to fear the confeqiiences 
of the abfolutc power granted the confuls of difpoling all 
things at their pleafure, and of treating whom they would as 
enemies to the ftate. But particularly Curio, with the two 
tribunes Marcus Antonius and Longinus, fuppofed they had 
reafon to be apprehenfive. They accordingly fled, dlfguifed 
as Haves, to Csefar’s camp, deploring the injuftice and ty- 
rany of the fenate, and making a merit of their fufferings in 
his caufe. Caefar produced them to his army, in the habits 
which they had thus afl'umed, and being touched with the 
ftrongeft companion at their treatment, burft out into fevere 
invcCTives againft the fenate, alledging their tyranny over the 
ftate, their cruelty to his friends, and their flagrant ingrati- 
tude to himfelf for all his part fervices. Thefe,” cried he, 
pointing to the tribunes, who were the habits of flaves, 
thefe are the rewards obtained by the faithful fervants of 
^ their country; men, whofe perfons are facred by their of- 
fice, and whofe charafters -have been efteemed for their 
virtues; thefe are driven from their country, obliged for 
fafety to appear as the meaneft of mankind, and to find pro- 
tedlion only in a diftant province of the empire, for maln- 
taining the rights of freedom, thofe rights which even Sylla, 
^ in all' the rage of flaughter, durft not violate.” This fpeech 
he enforced with the moft pailionate gefturcs accompanied 
with tears. The foldiers, as if infpired wrth one mind, cried 
out, that they were prepared to follow him wherever he fliould 
lead, and were ready to die or revenge his injuries. A ge- 
neral acclamation^ rung through the whole camp; eveiy 
mm prepared for a new fervice of danger j and, forgetting 
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the toils of ten former campaigns, retired to his tent to me- 
meditate on futnre victory. 

When the army was thus fit for his piirpofe, Ci^far, at the 
appik)ach of night, fat down to table clicarfully converfing 
nvith his friends on fubje<5fs of literature and philofophy, and 
api^arently difengaged from every ambitious concern. How- 
ever, afier fome time, rifing up, he dcfired the company to 
make themfclvcs chcarful in his abfence, and faid he would 
be with them in a fh rt time. In the mean time having made 
the neceflary preparations, he immediately let out, attenrled 
. by a few friends, for Ariminiiim, a city upon the confines of 
Italy, whither he had difpatchcd a part of his army the preced- 
ing morning. This journey by night, which was very fatigu- 
ing, he performed with great diligence, fometimes walking, 
and fometimes on horfeback, till at the break of day he came 
up with his army, which confifted of about five thoufand men, 
near the Rubicon, a little liver which feparates Italy from 
Gaul, and which terminated the limits of his command. The 
Rorfians had been taught to confider this river as the lacred 
boundary of their domcfiic empire ; the fenate had long be- 
fore made an edidf, which is ftill to be fecn engraven in the 
road near Rimini, by which they folemnly devoted to the in- 
fernal gods, and branded with facrilege and parricide, any 
perfon who fhould prefume to pafs the Rubicon with an army, 
a legion, or even a fingle cohort. Cxfar, therefore, when 
he advanced at the head of his army to the fide of the river, 
flopped upon the bank, as if imprefied with terror at the 
greatnefs of his enterprife. The dangers he was to encoun- 
ter, the daughters that might enfue, the calamities of his 
native city, all prefented thcmfelvcs to his imagination in 
gloomy perfpedfive, and ft ruck him with remorfe. He pon- 
dered for fome time in fixed melancholy, looking upon the 
river, and debating with himfclf, whether he fliould venture. 

“ If 1 pafs this river (faid he to one of his generals who 
ftood by him) what miferies (hall I bring upon my coun- 
“ try ! and, if I ftop, I am undone.” Thus f -ying, and re- 
suming all his former alacrity, he plunged in, crying out, that 
the die was caft, and all was now over. His foldicrs foJlow- 
td him with equal promptitude, and quickly arriving at Ari- 
minium, made themfelves rnafters of the place without refift- 
ance. ^ 

This iinexpefted enterprife excited the utmoft terrors in 
Rome, every one imagining that Cyefar was leading his army 
to lay the city in ruins. At one time were to be feen the ci- 
Vo:t.. 1, O tizens 
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tizens flying into the country for fafety, and the inhabitants 
of the country flocking for fhelter to Rome. In this univcr- 
fal confufion, Pompey felt all that repentance and felf-(?ou- 
demnation which muft necefl'arily arife from the rernembranre 
of having advanced his rival to his prefent pitch of power. 
Wherever he appeared, many of his former friends were 
ready to accufe him of fupinenefs, and farcaftically to ra- 
proach his ill-grounded prefumption. Where is now,’" 
faid a fenator of his party, the army that is to rife at your 
« command ? Let us fee if it will appear by ftamplng.'"^ 
Cato reminded him of the many warnings he had given him ^ ; 
to which, however, he could never prevail upon him to at- 
tend. Being at length wearied with thefe reproaches vyliich 
Were offered under colour of advice, he did all that lay in his 
power to encouiage and confirm his followers. He told 
them that they ihould not want an army, and that he would 
be their leader. He confefled, indeed, that he had long mif- 
taken Caefar’s alms; judging of them only from what they 
ought to b'j but if his friends were ftiil mfpired with the 
love of freedom, they might yet enjoy it in whatever place 
their necelTity fhoiild happen to condua them. 

The confuls, with great part of the fenators, followed the 
fortune of Pompey, who removed from the neighbourhood of 
Rome to Apulia on the Adriatic fea. In a fhort time after 
Cxfar made himfelf mafter of Rome, and feized the public 
treafure depohted in the temple of Saturn. After this he 
went into Spain, when Fabius joined him with three legions. 
In a bloody engagement, he foon after vanquifhed Petrieus 
and Afranius, Pompey’s generals, and obliged their armies to 
furrender prifon^rs of war. 

Pompey pafi'ed over into Greece, where he made great 
preparations to fupport his caufe, and engaged all the Eaft m 
his intereft. He alfo drew large fums of money out of Alia, 
and gained great advantages over Dolabella and Caius Anto- 
nius, commanders for C^efar, on the coaft of Illyricum. 
Crowds of the moft diftinguiftied citizens, and nobles from’ 
Rome, came every day to join him, He had at one time 
above two hundred fenators in his camp, among whom were 
Cicero and Cato, whofc approbation of his cau(e was equi- 
valent to an ar^ny. ^ ^ ^ 

Notwithftaiiding fuch preparations againft him, Caelar 
proceeded with his ufual vigour. He now refolved to face 
his rival in the Eaft, and led his forces to Brundufium, a fea- 
port town of Italy, in order to tranfport them into Greece. 

• Uuivcrfal H^ftory. 
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But he wanted a flert numerous enough to carry the whole 
at once, and it appeared dangerous to weaken his army by 
dividing it. Belides, it was now ihe middle of winter, and 
very dilhcult for any vellels, much more for fo flight a fleet as 
Ms was, to keep the Tea. Add to this, that all the ports and 
the fhores were filled with the numerous navy of his rival, 
conduct'd by Bibuliis, famous fur hi> knowledge in nautical 
operations. He accordingly (hipped off five of his twelve 
legions, which amounted to no n'.ore than twenty thouland 
foot and fix thoufand hoife, and, weighing anchor, fortu- 
nately fteered through the inidfl of his enemies, timing it fo 
well that he made his paffage in one day. He landed at 
Pharfalus, not daring to venture into any known port, which 
he was apprehenhve might be pofllfled by the enemy. When 
he faw his troops fafily debarked, he fent back tiie fleet to 
bring over the reft of his forces ; but thirty of his flips, in 
their return, fell into the hands of Pompey’s admiral, who 
let them all on fire, even deftroying the mariners, in order to 
intimidate the reft by this cruel example. 

Both Tides prepared for battle; and thefc two great men at 
the head of their refpedfivc armies, difputed for the empire of 
the univerfe. The condu6f of the generals was equal to the 
greatnefs of the caufei each animated his foldiers by their 
own bravery and refolution. Pompey at firft got the advan- 
tage, and was by his army faluted emperor ; when, advancing 
into ThefTaly, he encamped upon the plains of PharfJia, 
where he was joined by Scipio, his lieutenant, v/ith the 
troops under his command. T here he wailed for the coming 
up of Caefar^ refolved upon engaging, and upon deciding the 
fate of the empire bv a fingle battle. 

The approach of thefe tw^o great armies, compofed of 
the beft and braveft troops in the world, together 
greatnefs of the prize for which they rh-y contended, hlled 
all minds with anxiety, though with different expectations. 
Pompey’s army, being moft numerous, turned all their 
thoughts to the enjoyment of the victory, Caifai s, witn better 
aims, confidered only the means of obtaining it. omp^y s 
army depended upon their numbers, and their many genera s, 
Cgefar’s, upon their own difcipline, and the condud of iheir 
fingle commander ; Pompey’s partizans hoped much T om the 
jufticeof their caufe ; Cai far’s alledged thffrequent propola.s 
which they had made for peace without 

It is remarkable, that Pompey put hirnlelf at the head of 
thofe troops which were difciplined and mftructed by L^aclar; 
inconteftible proof how much he valued them above any 
O 2 ‘'t 
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of the reft of his army. Cicfar, on the contrary, placed him- 
felf at the head of his tenth legion, which had owed all its 
merit and fame to his own training. - 

Now the fate of the empire of Rome was to be decided by 
the greateft generals, braveft officers, and the nioft expert 
troops that mankind had ever feen till that hour. Each pri- 
vate man, in both armies, was almoft capable, of performing 
the duty of a commander, and infpired with a defire to cou- 
quer or die. 

The two generals went from rank to rank, encouraging 
their men, raifing their hopes, and leftening their apprehen- 
fions- You arc engaged, faid Pompey,” “ in the defence 
of liberty and of your country. You are fupported by its 
laws, and followed by its magi ft rates. \ ou have the 
world fpe6lators of your condueft, and wifliing you fuccefs. 
On the contrary, he whom you oppofe is a robber and 
oppreflbr. Shew, then, on this occafion, all that ardour 
« for liberty, and deteftation of tyranny, which fhould ani- 
mate Romans, and do juftice to mankind.’* 

Caefar, on his fide, went among his men with that ftcady 
ferenity, for which he was fo much admired in the midft of 
danger. He infifted on nothing fo ftrongly to his foldiers as 
his frequent and unfuccefsful endeavours for peace. He talked 
with terror of the blood he was going to fhed, and pleaded 
only the neceifity that urged him to it. He deplored the 
many brave men that were to fall on both fides, and the 
wounds of his country, whoever fhould be victorious. 

His foldiers anfwered his fpecch with looks of ardour and 
impatience ; upon obferving which, he gave the fignal to 
charge. The word on Pompey’s fide was, Hercules the in- 
vincible ; that on Csefar’s, Venus the victorious. There was 
only fo much fpace, between both armies, as to give room 
for fighting; wherefore Pompey ordered his men to receive 
the firft fhock, without moving out of their places, expecting 
the enemies ranks to be put in diforder by their motion. Cae- 
far’s foldiers were now rufhing on with their ufual impetuo- 
fity, when perceiving the enemy motionlefs, they ftopped 
Ihort, as if by general confent, and halted in the midft of 
their career. 

A terrible paufe enlued, in which both armies continued 
to gaze upon each other, with mutual terror and dreadful fe- 
renity. At length, Caefar’s men having taken breath, ran 
furioufly upon the enemy, firft difeharging their javelins, anej 
then drawing their fwords. I he fame method was obferved 
by Pompey’s troops, who as vigoroufly fuftained the attsicki 
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His cavalry alfo were ordered to charge at the very on(et> 
which, with the multitude of archers and dingers, foon ob- 
liged Caefar’s men to give ground, and get thcmddvcs, as he 
h^ forefeen, upon the dank of his army. Whereupon Crt- 
far immediately ordered the fix cohorts, that were jdaced as 
a. r enforcement, to advance ; and repeated his orders, to Idrike 
at the enemy’s faces, "khis had its delired effedf ; the ca- 
valry, who thought ihcy were fure of vidloiy, received an 
immediate check. The unufual method of fighting purfued 
by the cohorts, their aiming entirely at the vifages of the aflnil- 
aiits, and the horrible disfiguring wounds they made, all con- 
tributed to intimidate their enemies I'Jinuch, that inftcad or 
defending their perfons, their only endeavour was to lave 
their faces. A total rout cniued of tlicir whole body, which 
fled in great diforder to the 'leighboiiring mountains, while 
the archers and flingcrs, W'ho were thus abandoned were cut 
to pieces. 

Cjefar now commanded the cohorts to ptirfuc their fuccefs, 
and advancing, charged Pompey’s troops upon the flank. 
This charge the enemy with (food for iome time with great 
bravery, till he brought up his third line, which had not yet 
engaged. Pompey’s infintry being tfius douMy attacked, in 
front by frefh troops, in rear by the victorious cohorts, could 
no longer rcfifi:, but fled to their camp. ^ 1 he flight began 
among the Ifrangers, though Pompey’s right wing ftill vali- 
antly maintained their ground. 

Ci^efar, however, being convinced that the viCfory w^.s 
certain, with his ufual clemency, cried out to purfue the 
ff rangers, but to fpare the Romans ; upem which they all laid 
down their arms and received quarter. I he^ greateff fiaugh- 
ter was among the auxiliaries, who fled on all iidcs, but prin- 
cipally went tor fafety to the camp. "I he battle had now 
lafted from break of day till noon, the weather being <.x- 
tremely hot, neverthelefs, the conquerors did not remit their 
ardour, being encouraged by the example ct their g^eral, 
who thought his victory nor conipiet''-> till he was maucr 01 
the enemy’s camp. Accordingly marching on foot at the 
head of his troops, he called u>)n them to 
the dec i five blow. The cohorts, w a ; e e. a Ai t 

the camp, for feme time maJe - a aa-- ’ i ' e 

ticularly a great number < 1 i nmcian:> ami 
ans, who were appointed for it' Cefence; bui nothing v.>al 
refift the ardour of Cscfar’s vi^lorioys army ; they were at 
laft driven from their trenches, and all fled to the neigHDour- 
ing mountains. 
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Csefar feeing the field and camp ftrewed with his fallen 
countrymen, was much afFeffced at fo melancholy a profpe^l, 
and could not help crying out to one that fiood near him, 
J'hey would have it Jo, 

Upon entering the enemy’s camp, every prefentecl* 

frcfii fiifianccs of the blind prefumption and madnefs of his 
adverfaries. CJn all Tides were to be Teen tents adorned with 
ivy and branches of myrtle, couches covered with purple, and 
fide-boaids loaded \j^th plate. Pdvery thing gave proofs" of 
the highefl luxury, and fejtned rather preparatives for a ban- 
quet, or the rejoicing for a vidfory, th'an the difpofitions for 
battle. ' ^ 

Ca'far had now gained the rnofl complete vidlory that had 
ever been obtained ; and, by his great clem^cy after the 
battle, he feemed to have deferved it. His lofs amounted to 
about two hundred men; that of Pompey to fifteen thou- 
fand, as well Romans as auxiliaries. I'wenty-four thoufand 
men furrendered themfelves prifonci^of war, and the grcatdl 
part of thefe entered into Cjefar’s army, and were incorpo- 
rated \yith the rdt of his forces. As to the fenators and 
Roman knights, who fell into his hands, lie generoufly gave 
them liberty to retire wherever they thou^^t proper. 

Pompey fet out for Egypt, in hopes of finding a protestor 
in king Ptolemy, whofe father he had fettled in that kingdom. 
The king hlmfclf being then very young, Photinus, Achil- 
las, and Thcodotus, who were his counfellors, gave it as their 
opinion, that to admit him was making Pompey their maftcr, 
and drawing on 'them Csefai’s refentment; and by not re- 
ceiving him, they offended, the one^ without obliging the 
other; that, therefore, the 'only expedient l^t, was to give 
him leave to land, and then to kill him : abilwoLild at once 
oblige Caefar, and rid them of all apprehrnfion from Pompey’s 
refentment; for, concluded he, with a vulgar and malicious 
joke, dead dogs can never bite *. 

This advice prevailing in a council conTpofed of the flaves 
of an effeminate and luxurious court, commander 

of the forces, and Septimius, wh^had formerly been a cen- 
turion in Pompey’s army, were appointed to carry it into 
execution. Accordingly, attended bv thi^ee or four more, they 
went into a little bark, and rowed towards Pompey’s (hip, 
which lay about a fnile from the fhore. WheitTompey and 
his friends faw the boat moving tov#ar(ls |hem, they began to 
wonder at the meannefs of the prepai anions to receive them ; 
and fome even ventured to the intentions of the Egyp- 

tian court. But before any tnmg could be determined, Achil- 
♦ Hooke* 
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las was come to the fhip s fide, and in tlic Greek language 
welcomed him to Egypt. He then invited him into the b^t, 
alledging, that the lhallows prevented larger vcfills from 
coming to receive him. Pompey, imprudently did as they 
den red him ; and as he was Ifepping out of the boar, they 
t -u herouily murdered him. Having cut off his head they 
caulcd it to be embalmed, the better to ptcfjrve its features, 
defigning it for a prefent to C^efar. 1 he body was thrown 
naked on the ftrand, and expofed to the view of ail whofe 
curiofity led them to exanhne it. However, his faithful freed- 
man, (fill kept near it, and when the crowd was dif- 

perfed he wafhed it in the fca, and looking round for materials 
to burn it, he perceived the wreck ol a fdhing-boat, of which 
he compofed a pile. While thus employed, he was accofted 
by an old Roman ibldier, who hft.d ferved under Pompey in 
his youth. Wiio art thou,’^ faid he, “ that art making 
thefe humble preparations for Pompey's funeral ?” Philip 
having anfwercd, that he was one of his freedmen : Alas 
replied the foldier, Permit me to iharc in this honour. 
Among all the miferles of my exile it will be my laft fad 
comfort, that 1 have been able to aflifl at the funeral of my 
old commander, and touch the body of the bravedf gcnc- 
ral that ever Rome produced.’’ After this, they joined in 
giving the corpfc the laft rights, and colledting his aflies, 
they buried them under a little riling earth, feraped together 
v/ith their hands, over which was afterwards plnced the fol- 
lowing infeription : Ile^ zvhofe merits deferve a temple^ can now 
fcarce find a tornh. 

Such was the end, and fuch was the funeral, of Pompey 
the Great; a man who had many opportunities of enflaving 
his country, but rejcdled them all. He was fonder of glory 
than of power, of praife than command, and was more vain 
than ambitious. His talents in war were every way fuperior 
to thofe of his cotemporaries, except Casfar’s ; it was, there- 
fore, his pecular misfortune to contend with a man, in whofe 
prefence all other military merit loft its luftre. Whether 
his aims during the laft war were more juft than CaefaPs 
muft for ever remain doubtful ; certain it is, that he frequent- 
ly rejedfed all offers of accommodation, and began to talk of 
punifhment, before he had any pretenlions to power. But 
whatever might have been his intentions, in cafe of vidfory, 
they could not have been executed wkh more moderation 
than thofe of Csefar. The corruptions of the ftate were too 
great to admit of any other remedy but that of an abfolute 
government, and it was hardly poftible that pov/cr could have 
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fallen into better hands than thofe of the conqueror. From 
1 ompey’s death, therefore, we may date the total extinaion 
f n period the fenate was difpofle/Ted 

of all Its power; and Rome, from henceforward, was n^/er 
without a mailer. 


CHAP. XXXVIL 

Cafarfpcnds nine Months with Cleopatra in Egypt. — Death 
and Char an er of Cato^ — Afaffination of Cafar.--^ His 
Charaner. 

T he fuccefs of Caefar only Teemed to increafe his adlivity, 
and infpired him with frefli refolution, to face new dan- 
gers. He refolved therefore to purfuc his lafl advantage, and 
follow Pompey to whatever country he Ihould retire. Upon 
his landing in Egypt, the firll accounts he received were of 
Pompey’s mifcrable end ; and foon after, one of the murderers 
came with his head and ring, as a moll grateful prefen t to the 
conqueror. Caefar had too much humanity to be pleafed with 
fuch an horrid fpcdlacle. He turned away from it with dif- 
guft ; and, after a Ihort paufe, gave vent to his pity in a flood 
of tears. He Ihortly after ordered a magnificent tomb to be 
built to his memory, on thc.fpot were he was murdered. 

Caefar fpent nine months at Alexandria, with the celebrat- 
ed Cleopatra. There were at that time two pretenders to 
the crown of Egypt ; Ptolemy, the acknowledged king ; and 
the famous Cleopatra, his fifter;' to whom, by the cuftoni 
of the country, he alfo was married; and who by his father’s 
will, Ibared jointly in the fuccelHon. However, not being 
contented with a bare participation of power, Cleopatra aimed 
at governing alone, and, for this purpofe wifhed to have an 
interview with Caefar. 

She was now in the bloom of youth, and every feature 
borrowed grace from the lively turn of her temper. To the 
moll enpging addrefs Ihe joined the moll harmonious voice, 
which the hilloriaij.s of her time compare to, the bell tuned 
inllrument. With all thefe accomplifhments fhe polTelTed a 
great fhare of the learning of the times, and could ^ive audi-. 
nee to the ambalTadors of feven different nations without an 
jiterpretcr. The difficulty was bow to gain admittance 
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Cxfar, as her enemies were in pofleHion of all the avenues 
that led to the palace. For this purpofe (he went on board a 
frnall velTel, and, in the evening, landed near the palace, 
where, being wrapt up in a coverlet, ilic was carried by one 
Afpolodoriis into his very chamber. Her addrefs, at hril, 
pLafed him ; her wit and underliandirig rtill fanned the flame ; 
but her carefle^, which were carried beyond the bounds of 
innocence, entirely brought him over to fccond her claims. 

The Egyptian army being defeated, Ptolemy himfelf, at- 
tempting to efcape on board a veffel that was failing down the 
river, v/as drowned by the fliips finldng, and Ctefar thus be- 
came mafter of all Egypt without further opnofition. He thcii 
appointed Cleopatra, with younger brother, an infant, joint 

governors; according to the intent of their father’s will. 

On Caefnr’s return to Rome, the fenate decreed him an 
unlimited authority. He was appointed conful for ten yea! s, 
and perpetual dictator, when he made Mark Antony his 
maftcr of horfe. During the preceding year, Pompev's party 
had gathered frefh ffrength in Africa under Scipio, Cato, and 
Juba, king of Numidia. Caefar marched an army into that 
country, and entirely defeated the en any at Thapfus, a town 
on the fea coaft. Upon this vidtcjrv, Zama and other cities- 
fuiTCtidered to Ciefar. Scipio was drowned in his paliage to 
Spain, kin^ Juba obliged a Have to dirj),itch him, and Cato 
retired to Utica, a city in Africa, with about three hundred 
Romans. Here he befought his friends to rely on the con- 
queror’s mercy, refolving no longer to force n^en to be 
who feemed naturally prone to lliivcry. As to rnyfeii," 
faid he, i ani at Lilt victorious.’’ 

After this, fupping chearfullv among lus trieiuk, he re- 
tired to his apartment, where he be'i:iv *d with imidual ten 
dernefs to liis fon, and to all his Iricnd^. W iien he came* into 
his bed-chamber, lie laid himfelr down, and took up PlatoV 
Dialogue on the immortality of the Soul ; and, having read 
for fome time, iuippening to call: hiS e-ves to the head of his 
bed, he was much furprlfed not to tiad n;s i A’<^)rd there, which 
had been taken away by his ion’-> order, while they v/cie at 
fupper. Upon this, calling one of hiS domUhes to know w)nn 
was become of it, and receiving no anlwcr, he relumed hic 
ftudies j but fome time after called for his fword ag?un. When 
he had done reading, and perceiving nobody obryed him, he 
called all his domeftics one after the <.>ther, and, v/ith a p ‘r- 
emptory air, demanded his fword once more. His (on came 
in fbon after, and with tears befought him, in the moft hum- 
We manner, to change his rcfolution j but, receiving a fin n 
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reprimand, he defifted from bis perfuafions. His fword beii>g 
at length brought him, he feemed fitisfied, and cried our. 
Now again am I mafter of myfelf.” He then cook up tne 
book again, which he read twice over, and f.ll into a found 
fleep. Upon waking, he called to one of his freedmen, to 
know if his friends were embarked, or if any thing yet re- 
mained that could be done to ferve them. The fr^ edman 
affuring him, that all was quiet, he was then ord red again 
to leave the room ; and Cato was no fooner alone tlian he 
ftabbed himfelf through the breafl, but not wltii that force he 
intended, for the wound not difpatcning him, he fdl upon his 
bed, and at the fame time overturiied a table on which he had 
been drawing fome geometrical figures. At the noife he 
made in his fall, his fervants gave a fhriek, and his fan and 
friends immediately entered the room, ['hey found him wel- 
tering in his blood, and his hov/els palTed through his wound. 
The phyfician, who attended his famil)^, perceiving that his 
inteftines were yet untouched was for replacing them ; but 
when Cato had recovered his fenfes, and iinderffood their in- 
tention to preferve his life, he pudied thephyheian from him, 
and with a fierce refolutlon tore his bowels and expired. 

In this manner died Cato, who was one of the moll: fault- 
lefs chara6lers we find in the Roman hiftory. He was fevere, 
but not cruel ; and ready to pardon much greater faults in 
others than he could forgive himfelf. His haughtinefs and au- 
fterity feemed rather the efipedl of principle than natural con- 
ftifution, for no man was more humane to his dependants, or 
better loved by thofc about him. The confiancy of his op- 
pofition to Cjcfar proceeded from a thorough convidfion of 
the injuft ice of his purfuits. 

Whether the manner in which this great republican put a 
period to his life, was jufti liable or not, has ever fince been 
a matter of much difpute. It muft be owned that he did 
not, on this occafion, aef conformably to his own fyftem of 
phiJofophy, and if we try him by the laws of Chriftianity, 
he will {fill appear more culpable. Life is but a fhort fum- 
mer’s campaign, in which we have many battles to fight, 
many breaches to mount, many ftrong fortrefies to ftorm. 
The prudent general, however unfortunate he may have 
been for a long time, experience teaches us, often proves at 
laft fuccefsful, and ^ives us a convincing proof, that it is 
cowardice to defpair, though, in all human appearance, every 
thing feems loft. We ought, however, to allow Cato fome 
favourable circumftanccs. W e muft: confider the age in 
which he lived, and the barbarity of thofe times, in which 
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fuicide was not forbidden either by rcli :;ion or laws. Shall 
Cato become the fport and mockery of thofe people, to rrhoni 
he once gave laws ? Shall he live to fee his country, once 
the^feat ot fweet liberty and freedom, become a den of tyran- 
ny and oppreflien ? Shall his eyes behold her l.,ws fubverted, 
wnalityand corruption carrying every thing before them, 
and that once fair and ffatsly city of Rome, ‘the miftrefs of 
the wrtrld, now, through ladtion and party, precipitating into 
a pile of ruins ? 

Caefar upon hearing of this great man’s fate, f lirl, « Cato 
« has envied me the glory of faviiig his hfe, and thertfore 
‘‘ I envy him his death ; deOgning, as (ome have thought, to 
conquer him by geiierolity^'and Icindnefs.” Utica furren- 
dered immediately ; and this event terniinating the war in 
Africa, Ctefar returned in triumph to Rome. 

Cicfar purfued his good fortune wdth great rapidity. Bc- 
fides his conquefts in Alexandria, and over Pompey’s party, 
in Africa, he defeated king Pharnaces in Egypt; who at- 
tempting to take refuge in his capital, was (lain by one of his 
own commanders ; a juft punifhmcnt for his former parri- 
cide. Tliis victory was gained with fo much eafe, that Cae- 
lar, in writing to a friend at Rome, cxpridPed the rapidity of 
it in three words, Vc’rny vidi^ vici, A man, fo accuflomed to 
conqueft, thought a flight battle fcarce worth a longer letter, 
Caefar afterwards went into Spain, and marched in perfon 
againft the two fons of Pompey, who under [.abienus had 
raifed a powerful army. The armies came to an engagement 
in the plains of Munda. Cxfir after a great hazard of be- 
ing entirely routed, animated liis fddiers with the greateft re- 
folution, and gained a complete victory over the enemy, Thiriy 
thoufand were killed on the fpot, and all Spain fubmitteJ to 
the conqueror. 

After this great fuccefr, anai profpernt’s lettlcment of his 
affairs abroad, Caefar returned to R jme, and triumphed four 
times in one month. He rewarded ins fdvlicrs with great 
liberality, and exhibited public lEews, with great magnih- 
cence for the diverhon of the people; and, to remove every 
caufe of jealou fy, he beftowed the honours of the ftaie on 
Pompey’s friends as well as his own. 

Many of the fenators, however, who had received thefe 
favours at the hands of Caefar, fecrctly upbraided themldves 
for a(;;cepting of his kindnefs at the expc^ice of the public li- 
berty. Many were alfo diffatisfied with the change ot go- 
vernment, and the ambitious condudf of Cxfar, v/ho now 
attempted to affum^ the regal title. 1 hefe fought to accom- 
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plifh his ruin ; and, in private cabals, it was agreed that thd 
liberty of the commonwealth could not be longer maintained 
without the death of the didtator. 

Brutus and Callius were, by C as far’s appointment, Praetors 
for that year. Thefe men were at the head of this party ; 
the former of whom made it his chief glory to have been de- 
feeaded from that Brutus who hrft gave liberty to Rome. 
The paffion for freedom feemed to have been tranfmitted with 
the blood of his anceftors down to him. But though he de- 
tefted tyranny, yet he could not forbear loving the tyrant, 
from whom he had received the moft fignal benefits. How- 
ever, the love of his country broke all the ties of private friend- 
fhip, and he entered into a confpiracy which was to deftroy 
his benefadtor. 

The confpirators, to give a colour of jufiricc to their pro- 
ceedings, remitted the execution of their defign to the ides 
of March, the day on which Caefar was to be offered the 
crown. The affembly of the fenate was at this time held in 
a great hall which Pompey had built for that purpofc, and in 
which his ffatue ffood. Caefar, as he was entering, met Spu- 
rina, an augur, who had foretold his danger, to whom he faid, 
fmiling, Weil, Spurina, the ides of March are come.’’ — 

Yes,” replied the augur, but they are not paflr.” As 
foon as he had taken his place, the confpirators came near 
him under pretence of faluting him ; and Cimber, who was one 
of them, approached in a fuppliant pofture, pretending to fue 
for his brother’s pardon, who had been banifhed by his order. 
All the confpirators feconded him with great earneffnefs ; 
and Cimber, feeming to fue with ffill greater fubmiffion, took 
hold of the bottom of his robe, holding him fo as to prevent 
his rifmg. This was the fignal agreed on, Cafea, who ffood 
behind him, drawing his dagger, ftabbed him in the neck ; but 
the weapon glancing, the wound was not mortal. Casfar 
immediately feized Cafea by the hand which held the dagger, 
crying out. Vile traitor ! what doji thou mean ? Upon this, 
the reft of the confpirators, drawing their daggers, furround- 
cd Caefar, and fell upon him with luch fury, that fcvcral of 
them wounded each other. Brutus, in particular, received 
a wound in the hand from Caflius, who, attacking Caefar with 
prodigious rage, gave him a deep wound in the head. The 
hero, thus baited on all fides, like a wild beaft in a toil”% 
fought, and defended himfelf in the heft manner he could ; 
till, looking round him, to fee if he could make his efcape, he 
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perceived Brutus, with' his dagger in his hand. F rom that mo- 
ment C^efar thought no more of defending himfdf, but iooic- 
ing iledfaftly on him, exclaimed, And thou too, my fon 
"r}:fcn covering his head, and fpreading his robe before him, 
in order to fall with greater decency, he funk down at the 
iijf; of Pompey’s ftatue, after receiving three-aiid-twcnty 
wounds from hands, which he vainly luppefed he had dif- 
armed by his benefits. 

Thus died, in the fiftv-fixth year of his age, and forty-three 
years before the Chriftian aira,the greatefi warrior ihaFRomc, 
or perhaps the world ever faw, after he had fought with fuc- 
cefs fifty pitched battles, taken by alfault a thoufand towns, 
and (lain eleven hundred and ninety-two thoufand men*. He 
was a perfon of extraordinary parts, and wonderful abilities, 
in all the arts of war and civil government, and of equal 
diligence and application in the ule of them. He was be- 
loved and revered by the people, honoured and adored by his 
friends, and eftcemed and admired even by his enemies. But 
as his ambition, which knew no bounds, prompted him to 
enflavc his country, and ufurp an arbitrary power over thofe 
who were as free as himfelf, his life was certainly a jufi: for- 
feit. If the ftatc had been deemed irretrievable, and a der]) 0 - 
tic governor a neceflary evil, Rome could not have had a 
better than Caefar. 

To pretend to fay that from the beginning he planned the 
fubjedfion of his native country, is doing no great credit to 
his well-known penetration, as a thoufand obltacles lay in his 
way, which fortune, rather than conduct, was to furmount. 
No man, therefore, of his fagacity, would have begun a 
fcheme in which the chances ot lucceeding were fo many 
againft him. It is nioft probable that, like very fuccefsful 
men, he only made the bell: of every occurrence ; and his 
ambition rifing with his good fortune, from at hrft being 
contented with humbler aims, he at laft began to think of 
governing the world, when he found fcarce any obffacle to 
oppofe him. Such is the difpofition of man, wiiofe cravings 
after power are always molt infatiable when he enjoys the 
greateft fhare. 

Among other noble fehemes and ordinances, which tended 
to the grandeur of the city of Rome, and the enlargement of 
the Roman empire, Caefar reformed the calender ; and, with 
the afTiftance of the mofl: able aftronomets, regulated the year 
according to the courfe of the fun. i wo months were add- 
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cd to the calendar, and the whole year was divided into three 
hundred and fixty-five days. He alfo added one day to every 
fourth year, in the month of February, and that year was 
nanaed Bifiextile or Leap year. This regulation wa. c;i^Ied 
the Julian account of time; and fome ages after the Old 
Style, in oppofition to the New, or Gregonan Style. 

With the death of Caefar ended the firll Triumvirate, or 
government of the Roman empire by three perfons, Pompey, 
^isefar, and CrafTus. 


'CHAR XXXVIIL 

Antonyms Funeral Oration over Cafar’s dead Body, — Antony^ 
0^'tavms^ and Lepidus^ the Second Triumvirate, — Cicero 
aJJ ijjin ate d, • — Battle of Philippi, — Death of Brutus and 
CaJJius, 

C .^SAR was no fooncr dead, than the confpirators ac- 
quainted the fenate with the motives of their under- 
taking, and exhorted them to join in an adfioii, which had 
rcflored the liberty of their country : Many of the Lnators, 
however, were terrified, and filled with amazement ; while 
others had retired to their houfes to wail the iffue of fo bold 
and tragical an aefion. 

In this difpofition of the fenators, Brutus and Caflius went 
into the city with their daggers yet warm with Caefar’s blood; 
and preceded by an herald, with the fya.bols of liberty, pub- 
iickly proclaimed they had killed the tyrant of their country, 
and exhorted the people to join in relforing the liberty of the 
commonwealth. The people no lefs ftruck with terror at 
this deed than the fenators, being now greatly degenerated 
from the virtue of their anccflors, did not declare in their 
favour. The confpirators furprifed at this indolence of the 
people, retired to the capitol ; an 1 though Brutus had freed 
his country from a tyrant, he had it not in his power to abo- 
lifli tyranny. 

Antony, Caefar’s friend, was at this time conful, and the 
pty was divided into two parties ; one of which efpoufed the 
caufe of the confpif^ators, and the other that of Antony and 
Lepidus. Brutus now faw with regret that the death of the 
ufurper of the common liberty would create frefh difturbance, 
in the commonwealth. Antony fummoned the fenate, who 
pever met on a more important occafion ; at the fame time 
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)ie carried all Ciefar’s efFedls and papers to his own houfe. Iii 
the aff'^mbly of th i fenute, as both parties were afraid of each 
other, they entered into a treaty, or the appearance of agree- 
ment; and with joint confenu it was agreed, that no enquiry 
fhould be made into dictator’s death ; that all his adts 
be confirmed, and his funeral performed at the public 
expence, 'i'his laff article was given in charge to Antony. 
He iifc . Tided the rostrum, pronounced the funeral oration, 
and exerted the whole power of his rhetoric to work on the 
pailions of the multitude. He read Csefar’s will in the pre- 
fence of ad the people, and expatiated largely on the love he 
bore them, and 1 .s g^encroilty in bequeathing to each citizen 
a Ibin of money. He enumerated the many vi(£iories he had 
gained, the great conquclfs he had made, and the various 
nations he had fubdued. I'hen he mentioned all the titles of 
honour which t ic repubiic had conferred upon him, his dic- 
tatonhip, his fcveral confuldiips, and, above all, the gloriou^. 
name of Father of hi^ country. From thence he pafled to his 
virtues, extolling his courage, his learning, his eloquence, 
his humanity, and clemency even to his enemies. After this, 
he repeated the oath which the people of Rome had taken to 
him, by which they fwore, that his perfon fhould be facred 
and inviolable, and that they would defend him at the hazard 
of their own lives. T hen unfoKiing tnc bloody garment of 
Cxfar, he fhewed them in how many places it was pierced, 
and expofed to their view the number of his wounds. When 
he found the people agitated with grief and anger, he fwore 
by the Gods of Rome, the protectors of the empire to re- 
veno'e his death, and conjured them to favour him, in doing 
his duty to the Father of his country, and their kind benefaHor. 
Refcntment and rage fucceeded to grief, and when the fire 
was put to the funeral pde, the people iiezed the firebrands, 
in order to burn the houfesof th<; coiifpirators, againff whon> 
they now cxprcfTed the moll: bitter imprecations. As they 
had no arms, however, they were fooii rcpulfed by a piOper 

guard appointed to defend them, zr j j 

The fenate and confpirators were equally ofFcndcd at this 
artful fpcech of Antony; 'and complained, that the conml, 
contrary to the decree of the fenate, and his oyai promife had 
fo pathetically enlarged on the praifes of Ca:far, a view 
only to excite the rage of the people, and promote their nun. 
Brutus declared, that he v/ould wiilihgly fpend the rernain- 
der of his days in banifhment, provided Caefar’s creatures, 
^ did not invade the public liberty/^ 

Anton}% 
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Antony, fenfible that he had too openly declared himfelf, 
and raifed a rufpicion of his intentioiis in the feiiate, endea- 
voured by foine adfs of felf-denial to reconcile himfelf to 
them, and regain their favour. For this purpofe he began, to 
foften the harlh exprcflions of his funeral oration, and remon- 
ftrated to them, how neceflary it was to quiet the minds of 
the people, and to prevent the calamities of a civil war. But 
all this feemingly candid declaration could not clear him from 
the fufpicion of a defign upon the fovereignty. 

Casiar, by his will, had adopted 06lavius his filler’s grand- 
fon, and appointed him his heir. This young Roman, was 
at Apollonia in Greece, when he firft heard of his great un- 
cle’s murder, and the unfettled ftate of Italy. He immediate- 
ly determined to fet out for Rome, and fupport his pretenfions. 
His arrival entirely frgftrated the meafures of Antony. In a 
folcmn manner, he immediately claimed* his adoption, and 
took upon him the name ofCiefar. Whilft he upbraided An- 
tony for his double dealing, he put on the appearance of ci- 
yility to him. « 

Oclavius feems to have inlieritcd, not only the wealth but 
the inclinations of his uncle. He fold his own paternal eftatc, 
to pay fuch legacies as Cxfar had left ; and particularly that 
to the pcoplcr By thefc means he gained a degree of popu- 
larity, which his enemies in vain laboured to diminifh. His 
converfation was elegant and infinuating; his face comely 
and graceful ; and his affeclion to the late dictator fo finccrc, 
that every perfon was charmed either witli his piety or his 
addrefs. But wh^it added ftill more to his intercil, was the 
2 iame of Caefar which he had afllimed j and, in confequence 
of which, the former followers of his uncle now flocked in 
great numbers to him. 

Thu? the ftate was divided into three Jiftindl fa61ions ; 
that of Octavius, who aimed at procuring Caefar’s inheri- 
tance, and revenging his death ; that of Antony, whofe foie 
view was to obtain abfolute power \ and that of the confpi- 
rators, who endeavoured to reftore the fenate to its forrqer 
authority. 

In order to prevent OiStavius from joining with Antony, 
the fenate gave him the confulfhip, flattered him with ne\y 
honours, and invefted him with a power fuperior to all law. 
The firft ufe that Odfavius made of his new aud:ority, was 
to procure a law for tp3ie condemnation of Brutus and Caflius ; 
and, in fhort, to join his forces with thofe of Antony and 
Lepidus. 

The 
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The meeting of thefe three ufurpers of their countr/s free- 
^oijn, was near taking place, upon a little ifland of the river 
Panarus. Their mutual fufpicions were the caufe of their 
meeting in a place, where they could not fear any treachery ; 
for even in their union, they could not diveff thenifeives of 
muLiial diffidence. Lepidus firft entered; and, finding all 
things fafe made the fignal for the other two to approach. 
1' hey embraced each other, upon their firft meetin<^ ; and 
Oeftavius began the conference, by thanking Antony^for his 
zeal in putting Decimus Brutus to death ; who, being aban- 
doned by his army, was taken, as he was endeavouring to 
efcape into Macedonia, and beheaded by Antony’s command. 

Tlicy then entered upon the bufinefs that lay before them, 
without any retrofpecl: on the paft. Their conference lafted 
for three days ; and, in this period, they fixed a divifion of 
government, and determined upon the fate of thoufands. One 
can fcarce avoid wondering how that city, which gave birth, 
to fuch men as Fabricius and Cato, could now be a tame 
fpe6tator of a conference, which bartered away the lives and 
liberties of the people at their pleafure. To fee thefe three men 
feated, without attendants, on the higheft part of a defolate 
ifland, marking out whole cities, and nations for deftrudfion, 
and yet none to oppofe their defigns, fliows what changes 
may quickly be wrought in the braveft people in a fhort time. 
'I'he refult of their conference was, that the fupreme autho- 
rity fhould be lodged in their hands, under the title of the 
Triumvirate, for the fpace of five years; that Antony fhould 
have Gaul; Lepidus, Spain; and Oiftavius, Africa and the 
Mediterranean iflands. As for Italy and the Kaftcrn provinces 
they were to remain in common, until their general enemy 
was entirely fubdued. But the laft article of their union 
was a dreadful one. It was agreed, that all their enemies 
fhould be deftroyed, of which each prefented a lift. In thefe 
were comprifed, not ojily the enemies, but the friends of 
the Triumvirate, fince the partifans of the one were often 
found among the oppofers of the other. Thus Lepidus gave 
up his brother Paulus to the vengeance of his colleague 5 
Antony permitted the profeription of his uncle Lucius; 
and Auguftus delivered up the great Cicero. The rnoft 
facred rights of nature were violated ; three hundred fena- 
tors, and above two thoufand knights, were included in this 
terrible profeription; their fortunes were®confifcated, and 
their murderers enriched with the fpoil. Rome foon felt the 
efFe(fts of this infernal union. Nothing but cries and lamen- 
tations were to be heard through all the city, fcarce a 
houfe efcaping without a murder. No man dared to refufe 
VoL. L P entrance 



exitrancc to the aflaflins, althofugh he had no other hopes of 
fafety; and this city, that was once the beauty of the world, 
feemed now reduced to defolation without ai; army ; and nbw 
felt the effects of an invading enemy, with all the deliberate 
malice of cool-blooded flaughter. . 

In this horrid carnage, Cicero was one of thofe principally 
fought after, who, for a while, feemed to evade the malice of 
his purfuers * but upon hearing of the {laughters that were 
committed at Rome, he fet forward from his Tufculan villa, 
towards the fea fide, intending to tranfport himfelf out of the 
reach of his enemies. But he was purfued by a party of An- 
tony’s affaflins, who cut ofFhis head and his hands, returning 
with them to Rome, as the moll: agreeable prefent to their 
cruel employer. Antony, who was then at Rome, received 
them with extreme joy, rewarded the murderers with a large 
fum of money, and placed Cicero’s head on the roffrum, as 
if there once more to reproach his vile inhumanity. Cicero 
was flain in the fixty-third year of his age, but not until he 
had feen his country ruined before him. “ T he glory he ob- 
‘‘ tained,” fays Julius Ciefar, was as much above all other 
triumphs as the extent of the Roman genius was above that 
of the bounds of the Roman empire.? 

Brutus and Caflius had withdrawn themfclvcs into Greece, 
where they reduced Sardis, and other cities in the Eaft ; An- 
tony and Odlavius agreed to follow them ; and both armies 
met at the city of Philippi, on the confines of Adacedonia 
and Thrace. Here the future delliny of the Republic was 
decided, and the liberty of Rome buried in the death of Bru- 
tus and Callius. T he former defeated that part of the army 
which Oebavius commanded ; but Antony got the better of 
Caflius, who obliged one of his freedmen to kill him. Bru- 
tus, after the lofs of a fecond battle, killed himfelf, that he 
might not outlive the liberty of his country, and fall into the 
hands of his enemies. 

Thus died Brutus in the forty-third year of his age, and 
with him all the hopes of liberty and Rome. The conquered 
troops fubmitted, and the Triumvirs eflablifhed, on the ruins 
of the Republic, the authority they had ufurped,- and became 
mailers or the whole Roman empire. 

T he firfl days after the victory, were employed by the 
Triumvirate in punifhing their enemies. The head of Brutus 
was fent to Romf , and laid at the feet of the late dilator’s fla- 
tue; at the fame time his afhes were fent to his wife Portia,the 
daughter of Cato, who, it is (aid, on receiving this fad pre- 
tejic, killed herfelf by fwallowing burning coals. It is ob- 

fetved, 



ferveci^ that of all thofe, who had a hand in Caefar’s death, 
nodone died a natural death. 


CHAP. XXXIX. 

Lepidus is hayiijhed. — Antony and Cleopatra — Battle oj^ A^iium 
— Death of Antony — Cleopatra poifcns herfelj, 

A fter this vl^lory^ Odlavius returned to Italy, and 
Antony pafl'cd over into Afia. He afterwards went 
into Egypt, where he fpent the remainder of the year, at 
Alexandria with Cleopatra, in the moft riotous pleauires. 

Se,xtus Pompeius, the younger fon of Pompey the Great, 
had/long reH^led in Sicily, and afforded an afylum to the 
friends of liberty. Meflala collected the remains of the army 
from the battle of Philippi, and appeared at the head of four- 
teen thoufand men ; finding it in^poffible, however, to oppofo 
the prefent torrent of fuceef^, he went over to the Triumvi- 
rate. OTaVius fent Agrippa into Sicily, who foon obliged 
Eompey to retire from the country; whilft he himfclf re- 
mained for tile mod: part in Italy, and took every jftep to in- 
creafe his pov/er. 

As the republican party was no more, unrivalled dominion 
v/as now Octavius’s fibjcdt. Lepidus, being foon divefted of 
his fliare of the fovereignty, was banifhed to CirccEum, wher« 
he fpent the remainder of his days, defpifed by his friends, 
and to all a melancholy ohjeft of blafted ambition. 

'I'he only obftacle to univcrLl empire, which now flood 
in his way, was Antony, whom be refolvcd to remove, and 
for tliat purpofe began to render his charadter as contempti- 
ble as he polfihly could at Rome. Antony’s condudt, in- 
deed, did not a little contribute to promote the endeavours of 
his ambitious partner in the ftate. He had marched againft 
the Parthians with a prodigious army, but was forced to re- 
turn, with tile lofs of the fourth part of his forces, and all his 
baggage. This extremely diminifhed his reputation; but his 
making a triumphal entry into Alexandria, foon after, en- 
tirely difgufted the citizens of Rome; htVever, Antony, 
feemed quite regardlefs of their refentment. Alive only to 
pleafure, and totally difregarding the bufmefs of the ftate, as 
well as his wife Odavia, the After of Odavius, he fpent 
whole days and nights in the company of Cleopatra, who ftu- 
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died every art to increafe his paflion, and vary his entertain- 
ments. Few women have been fo much celebrated for tvc 
art of giving novelty to pleafure, and making trifles impor- 
tant. Still ingenious in filling up the languid paufes of fenfial 
delight with fome new ftroke of refinement, fhe was at one 
time a queen, then a bacchanal*, and fometimes a huntrefs. 
She invented a focicty called, the hiimitahle ; and thofe of the 
court, who made the mofi: fumptuous entertainments, carried 
away the prize. Not contented with fliaring, in her com- 
pany, all the delights which Egypt could afford, Antony was 
refolved to enlarge his fphere of luxury, by granting her many 
of thofe kingdoms wiiich belonged to the Roman empire. 
This complication of vice and Inily at Jafl: totally exafpe- 
rated the Romans ; and Aiigullus, willing to take the ad- 
vantage of their refentment, took care to exaggerate all his 
defedfs. At length, when he found* the people fufficiently 
irritated againft him, he refolved to fend Odtavia, who was 
then at Rome, to Antony, as if with a view of reclaiming 
her hufband \ but in fa6t, to furnifh a fufficient pretext of 
declaring war againfi: him, as he knew fhe would be dif- 
niiffed with contempt. 

Antony was now at the city Leucopolis revelling with his 
infamous paramour, when he heard that Oftavia was at 
Athens, upon her journey to vifit him. This was very un- 
welcome news as well to him as to Cleopatra ; who fearing 
the charms of her rival, endeavoured to convince Antony of 
the ftrength of her paffion by her fighs, languifhing looks and 
well-feigned melancholy. He frequently caught her in tears, 
which me feemed as if willing to hide ; and often intreated 
her to tell him the caufe, which (he feemed willing to fupprefs. 
Thefe artifices, together with the inceffant flattery and im- 
portunity of her creatures^ prevailed fo much upon Antony’s 
weaknel^, that he commanded Odfavia to return without 
(eeing her, and attached himfelf ftill more clofely to Cleopatra 
than before. His ridiculous paffion began to have no bounds. 
He refolved to own her for his wife, and entirely to repudi- 
ate 0(5lavia. He accordingly afiembled the people of Alex- 
andria in the public theatre, where was raifed an alcove of 
lilVer, under which were placed two thrones of gold, one for 
himfelf aqd the other for Cleopatra. There he feated hira- 
felf drelTed like Bacchus, while Cleopatra fat befide him 
clothed in the ornaments and attributes of Ifis, the principal 
deity of the Egyptians. On that occafion he declared her 
queen of all the countries which he had already beftowed 
upon her i while he aflbeiated Cafario, her fon by Cselar, as 




h€|f partner In the government. To the two children, which 
h^had by her himlelf, he gave the title of King of Kings, 
with very extenfive dominions ; and, to crown his abfurdi- 
tie^i he next fent a mipute account of his proceedings to the 
confuls at Rome. 

folly is generally the parent of many more. As he 
became a God it was now neceffary to a6l up to his imagi- 
nary dignity; new luxuries and pageantries were therefore 
ftudied, and new modes of profufion found out. No lefs a 
fum than fixty thoufand pounds of our money was laviflied 
upon one fingle entertainment. It is faid, upon this occafioa 
that Cleopatra diflblved a pearl of great value into vinegar, 
and drank it off. .Yet, however high wrought their enter- 
tainments might be, they wanted that delicacy which gives the 
fineft relifti to all fenfual happinefs. Antony, as we are told, 
was but a coarfe and inelegant foldicr, who miftook obfeenity 
for wit, and profufion for magnificence. Cleopatra who was 
naturally more refined, was yet obliged to comply with his 
dilpofition, and to bear with his debaucheries, rather than 
fliare them. But we are told of one circumftancc that might 
well^eprefs their delights, and teach mankind to relifo the 
beverage of virtue, however fimple, above their moft zeficd 
enjoyments. He was fufpicious of being poiloned in every 
meal ; he feared Cleopatra whom he fo much loved, and 
would cat nothing, without hating it previoufly tafted by one 


of his attendants. t i 

The behaviour of Antony to the filter of Udavius, broke 
pfF all appearance ot agreement between them. Antony com- 
plained that his colleague had feized upon Sicily, without 
affording him a (hare ; and that he had dudded all Italy among 
his own foldicrs, leaving nothing to rccompence thole m Aha. 
To this complaint Odfavius was contented to make a iarcnaic 
anfwer, implying, that it was abfurd to complam of lus d.f- 
tributlon of a few trifling diifr.as m Italy ; when Antony, 
havine conquered Parthia, might now reward h,s foldiers with 
cities^and provinces. This farcafm upon Antony s^nns.or- 
tunes in Parthia, fo provoked h.m, that he ordered Canidn.s, 
who commanded his army, to march without delay into 
Europe, while he and Cleopatra followed to Samos, m order 
to prepare for carrying on the 

rived there it was ridiculous enough to befcold the odd mix- 
ture of preparations for pleafure and for war. On one Jtde* 
all the kino-s and princes from Egypt to the Euxine fca had 
orders to fend him thither fupplies both of men, 
and armsi on the other fide, all the comedians, 
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fbons, and muficians of Greece, were ordered to attend hlhi^ 
Thus, frequently, when a (hip was thought to arrive laal^n 
with foldiers, arms, and ammunition, it was found only filled 
with players and theatrical machinery. When news was expec- 
ted of the approach of an army, meflengers only arrived with 
tidings of a frefh quantity of venifoii. In this manner he la- 
boured to unite incompatible purfults. The kings who attend- 
ed him endeavoured to gain his favour more by their enter- 
tainments than their warlike preparations. 7'hc provinces 
ftrove rather to pleafe him by facrificing to hi§ divinity, than 
by their alacrity in his defence ; fo that fome were heard to 
fay, ‘‘ What rejoicings would not this man make for a vie- 
‘‘ tory, when he thus triumphs at the eve of a dangerous 

war In fhort, his beft friends now began to forfakc his 
interefts, which is generally the Cafe with all thofe who firft 
forfake themfelves. 

His delay at Samos, and afterwards at Athens, where he 
carried Cleopatra, to receive new honours, was extremely 
favourable to the aims of Auguftus. At length the war was 
begun, and the armies of each general were fuitable to the 
greatnefs of the empire they contended for. The one was 
followed by all the forces of the Eaff ; the other drew after 
him all the ftrength of the Wcfl to fupport his prctcnfions. 
Antony’s force compofed a body of an hundred thoufand foot, 
and twelve thoufand horfc ; while his fleet amounted to five 
hundred fhips of war. The army of Augiiflus muftered but 
eighty thoufand foot, but equalled his adverfary's in number 
of cavalry. His fleet was but half as numerous as Antony’s; 
his Clips, however, were better built, and manned with bet- 
ter foldiers. 

Such forces on both Tides may excite our wonder, but not 
our inte^*eft and approbation. Neither of them had a good 
caufe to fupport. The contention of both was only like that 
of twp robbers, who quarrel in the diviflon of their plunder. 

The great decifive engagement, which was a naval one, 
was fought near Allium, a city of Epirus, at the entrance 
of the gulf of Ambracia. OCtivius was triumphant, and 
Antony retired into Egypt, whej-c he killed himfelf. Cleo- 
patra abb foon after put an end to her life, and Egyjit became 
% new addition to the empire of Rome. 

The manner of Cleopatra’s death was as follows : Being 
inforrned, that Offfavius, intended her as an ornament in his 
triumph, (he entreated permiflion to pay her laft oblations at 
Antony’s tomb. This requeft being granted her, (he was 
carried, with her two female attendants, to the ftately monur 

ment 
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n/it where he was laid% There ftic threw herfclf upon his 
bewailed her captivity, and renewed her proteftations 
not to furvivc him. She then crowned the tomb with gar- 
lar*ds of flowers ; and having kified the coffin a thoufand times, 
fltc returned home, to execute her flital refolution. Having 
bathed, and ordered a fumptuoiis banquet, (he attired hcrfelf 
in 'he moft fplendid manner; and after the feall:, ordered all 
but her two attendants, Channion and Iris, to leave the room. 
Having previoufly ordered an afp to be fjcrctly conveyed to 
h^-r in a bafket of fruit, (he fent a letter to O^faviiis, inform- 
ing him of her fatal piirnofa, and (lefiring to be buried in the 
fame tomb with Antony. Odtavius, upon receiving tins let- 
ter, inftantly difpatched meffengers to flop her intentions, 
but they arrived too late. Upon entering ilie chamber they 
beheld Cleopatra lying dead upon a gilded couch, arrayed in 
her royal robes. Near her, Iris,one of her taithful attendants, 
was ftretched lifelcfs at the feet of her milrrefs ; and Char- 
mion herfdf almoft expiring, was fettling the diadcin upon 
Cleopatra’s head. AlasV’ cried one of the mefleagers, 
was this well done, Charmion ?” — Yes,” replied flic, 
it is well done, fuch a death becomes a queen, defeended 
from a race of glorious anceftors.” On pronouncing thele 
words fhc fell down, and died with her much-lovcd miftrefs, 
Tlieie are fome circumflances in the death ot this cele- 
brated woman, which interefl: our affedfions, contrary to the 
diclatesof our reafon. ITough withfcarce any valuable talent 
hut that of cunning, and fcarce any other ornament but that of 
beauty, yet we pity her fate, and fvmpat life with her diftref- 
(cs. She died at the age of tairty-nine, after having reigned 
twenty-two years. Her death put an end to the nionarchy 
in hirypt, which had flouriflied there lor imnuunorial ages. 
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CHAP. XL. 


jfugujius Cdfar*—Reafons why Julius Co: far failed in his^at^ 
tempt to make a Revolution in the Government^ wbilji Au-- 
gujius fucceeded — Moderation of Augujlus — His Death. 


T he battle of Allium decided the fate of liberty and of 
Rome. OcStaviuSj who now alTumed the title of Au- 
guftus, was become compleat mafter of the Roman world, 
and at the head of the moft cxtcnfive empire that mankind 
had ever beheld. By the advice of Agrippa and Miccenas, 
he new-modelled the form of government, and declined the 
title of king. After fecuring, by his mild and prudent beha- 
viour, the adherents of Antony, he gained the affedtions of 
the fenators and chief magiftrates, by the moft fumptuous 
entertainments, and a promife to refign the fovereign power 
at the end of five years, or as foon as he had reftored peace, 
and quiet to the ftate. He exhibited public fliows, and, by 
an artful condudl, quieted the minds of the .people, who with 
joy faw the gates of the temple of Janus ftiut, after they had 
been open two hundred .and fe^enteen years. 

It is very remarkable, that during the long contentions of 
the Romans among themfelvcs, and the horrid devaftations 
by civil war, the ftate was daily growing formidable and 
powerful, and completed the dellruclion of all the kings who 
prefumed to oppoie it. A modern politician * pretends to 
prove, upon principle, that this muft be the cafe in every 
ftate lopg harrafted by civil war. In fuch a feafon,” fays he, 
the nobility, the citizens, the artizans, the peafants, in 
ftiort, the whole botly of the people, become foldiers ; and 
when peace has united all the contending parties, this 
“ ftate enjoys great advantages over others, whofe fubjccls 
are generally citizens. Befidcs civil wars always produce 
great men ; as then is the feafon when merit is fought for, 
and talents become confpicuous.” 

However this may be, there never was a time when Rome 
was fo magnificent, populous, and refined. The reve- 
nues of the empire, have been computed to be about forty 
millions of our money. The number of citizens amounted 
to four millions and fixty-three men, women, and children; 
a number more tffan douWe that of London, at jpj;;^fent_ the 
moft; populous city in the world.^^^Rome and \tS' luSurBs, 
forbrians telfus, were^ time, fifty miles in compafs. 
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The greateft events in hiftory proceed from a mixture of 
J^efig n and accident, and partly arife from the charad:er of 
individuals, partly from the fituation in which they are placed. 
yV^hen Caefar attempted to make a revolution in tlie govern- 
ment, the Romans had not forgot their ancient freedom. 
Sentiments of liberty were fo univerfal as to pervade even the 
army, who were the engines of its deftru^fion. The great men 
who had beheld the republic, and felt their confequence un- 
der the old conftitution, refufed to defeend from the rank of 
equals to Cjefar, to be the fubjefts of the dictator. 

When Auguftus began his reign, a different fituation of 
affairs took place. After Jong and bloody wars, peace was 
proclaimed ; and the people, entertained at feafts, and with 
ihews, forgot their ancient freedom, or never remembered it 
without the concomitant ideas of civil wars, proferiptions, 
and maffacres. Many of the moft noble families were cx- 
tindf ; and the republicans of fpirit and zeal had perifhed by 
the fword. 

When Caefar became mafter of the republic, he difplayed 
that ambition which he was formerly careful to conceal. He 
fought the oftentation as well as the poffeflion of power. He 
defpifed eftablifhed forms, and could not conceal his contempt 
of the fenate, and of the people. His virtues too, his mag- 
nanimity, and his clemency, tended to accelerate his fate. 

The death of Caefar was a warning to his fuccelfor. He 
refpetSted, or feemed to refpeft the fenate ; preferved the anci- 
ent forms of the commonwealth ; refufed tlie di£tatorfhip and 
the title of Lord, and endeavoured to perfuade tlie people that 
they were free. His vices concurred with his good fortune 
in raifmg him to greatnefs. The adoption of Caefar had in- 
fpired him with ambition, the name of Caefar had given him 
the legions ; his cunning and flattery, unfufpe<fl:ed in youth, 
procured him the influence and eloquence of Cicero; his 
cruelty and avarice confented to the horrible proferiptions 
which exterminated the moft eminent or formidable Romans. 
We muft add, however, in juftice to his fame, that, though 
feeble in the field, he was hardy in the cabinet ; that he took 
advantage of all thofe circumftanccs which fortune prefented ; 
that he made a wife choice of his minifters, and governed the 
Roman empire with prudence and moderation*. 

The Romans became fond of his government, and in full 
fenate gave him the title of Father of his country. Several 
very wholefome edifts were paffed by his command, tending 
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to fupprefs corruption in the fenatc, and liccntiournefs in 
people. He enadi-ed, that the fenators fliould be always hel^l 
in great reverence ; adding to their authority what he had 
taken from their power. He made a law, that no man fhoujd 
have the freedom of the city, without a previous examination 
into his merit and character. He fined many, who had re- 
fufed to marry at a certain age; and rewarded fuch as had 
many children. With regard io players, of whom he was 
verv fond, he feverely examined their monils, not allowing 
the leaft licentioufnels in their lives, nor indecency in their 
adtions. 

His treatment of Cornelius Cinna, Pompey’s grandfon, is 
a proof of his good fenfe, and political fagacity. This noble- 
man had entered into a very dangerous confpiracy againft him; 
but the plot was difeovered before it was ripe for execution. 
Auguftus, for fomc time, debated with himfelf how to adt; 
but, at laft his clemency prevailed ; he therefore fent for thofc 
who were guilty, and after reprimanding them, difmifled them 
all. But he was refolved to mortify Cinna by the greatnefs 
of his generofity ; for addrefling him in particular, 1 have 
twice,'’ fays he, ‘‘ given you your life ; firff, as an enemy, 
now, as a confpirator ; 1 now give you the confulfhip; but 
let us, therefore, be friends for the future: and let us only 
contend in fhewing, whether my confidence or your fidedity, 
‘‘ fliall be vidlorious.” This generofity which the emperor 
very happily timed, had fo good an cfFcdl, that from that in- 
ftant, all confpiracies ceafed againfl him. 

Though he was, by the Angle authority of his ffation, ca- 
pable of condemning, or acquitting whornfoever he thought 
proper, yet he gave the laws their proper courfe ; and even 
fometimes pleaded for thofc he dcfired to protedf. One of 
his veteran foldiers entreated his protedtion in a certain caiife ; 
but Auguffus talcing little notice of his requeft, dcfired him 
to apply to an advocate. Ah !” replied the foldier, it was 
not by proxy that I ferved you at the battle of Adlium.” 
This reply pleafed Auguftus fo much, that he pleaded his 
caufe in per^n, and gained it for him. 

Maecenas, an able ftatcfinan, and great patron of learning, 
had great influence over Auguftus. His talents qualified him 
for the higheft pofts, but his love of eafe would not fufFer 
him to accept of them. His benevolence, however, often 
made hirq employ hts credit with the emperor, in behalf of 
his friends, and feldom without fuccefs. Of the freedom with 
which he corredted the faults of Auguftus, a judicious fiifto- 
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gives us the following remarkable inflance : Auguftus 
jwas one day judging fome criminals, when Maecenas^ per- 
ceiving him to be in a bad humour, and inclined to give too 
great a loofe, attempted to approach his tribunal. Not being 
able, however, to break through the crowd, he wrote the fol- 
lowing note. Come down from the tribnnaly hutcher^:xnd threw 
it into his lap. Augultus no fooner read it, than he rofe up, 
and quitted the tribunal, without fcntencing any of the cri- 
minals to death. He died in the twenty- firfl year of the reign 
of Auguftus. 

Horace, the prince of the Latin lyric poets, did not long 
furvive his great patron and benefadtor. Maecenas died 
about the beginning of September, and Horace on the 27th 
of the following November. About the fame time Diony- 
fius of Halicarnaftus began to write his books of the Roman 
Hiftory and Antiquities. 

Virgil died fome years previous to this period. Having 
retired to Greece to iinifti his iEneid, he went to Athens 
to meet Auguftus, on his return to Rome from the Eaft. 
The emperor, who had a great regard for him, received him 
with uncommon marks of kindnefs and efteem, V irgil, leaving 
Athens foon after, in the hot feafon of the year, with an inten- 
tion to vifit the antiquities of Megara, fell fick there. In that 
condition he embarked for Italy; but the fatigue of the voyage 
increafing his diftemper, he died at Brunduhum, in the nfty- 
ftrft year of his age, leaving the greateft part of his wealth, 
which was very confiderable, to Auguftus and Maecenas, his 
two chief patrons and benefactors. As he had not yet put 
the laft hand to his iEneid, he ordered, by his will, that ini- 
mitable poem to be burnt; but Auguftus faved Troy from a 
fecond conflagration, and, by that means, preferved for all 
future ages a moft perfeCf pattern of cpic-poetry. 

From the battle of ACtium, Auguftus reigned forty-four 
years, and died at Nola in Campania, in the feventy-flxth 
year of his age. His power began in the daughter, and ter- 
minated iii the happinefs of his fubjeCls ; fo that it was faid 
of him, That it had been good for mankind if he had 

never been born, or if he never had died.’’ It is very pro- 
bable, that the cruelties, exercifed in his triumvirate, were 
fuggefted by his colleagues ; or, perhaps, he thought, in the 
cafe of Casfar’s death, that revenge was a virtue. 

When he became emperor, he gave*the government an aif 
^i^jted to the difpofition of the times ; indulged his fubjeCls ii\ 
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the pride of feeing the appearance of a republic, while Ivc 
really made them happy in the effects of a moft abfolute mo- 
narchy, guided by the moft confummate prudence. In this 
laft virtue he Teems to have excelled moft monarchs ; and, 
indeed, could we feparate Octavius from Aiiguftus, he would 
be one of the moft faultlefs princes in hiftory The long 
peace w^hich his fubj.e6ts enjoyed, during his adminiftration, 
may be entirely afcribed to his moderation alone ; and about 
the middle of his reign, the greateft part of mankind Taw 
themlelves, at once, profefting obedience to one monarch, 
and in perfedl harmony with each other. 

This was the time in which our Saviour Jefus Chrift, 
came into the world. He was born at Bethlehem, in Judaea, 
in the 15th year of the reign of Auguftus, and in the 4004th 
year of the world, according to the common computation. 


CHAP. XLL 

Of the ArtSy Sciences*^ and Manners of the Roman 
tary Exerctfes of the Romans. — Roman Catnp.^^ Roman 
Navy, 

D uring the firft ages of the Republic, the Romans 
lived in a total negle^ft, or rather contempt, of all the 
elegant improvements of life. War, politics, and agriculture, 
were the only arts they ftudied, becaufe they were the only 
arts they eftecined. But upon the downfall of Carthage, the 
Romans having no enemy to dread from abroad, began to tafte 
the Tweets of fccurity, and to cultivate the arts. Their progrefs, 
however, was not gradual, as in the other countries we have 
deferibed. The coiiqueft of Greece at once put them in 
poftefTioa of every thing moft rare, curious, or elegant. Afia, 
which was the next viclim, offered all its ftores ; and the 
Romans, from the moft fimplc people, fpeedily became ac- 
quainted with the arts, the luxuries and refinements of the 
whole earth. Eloquence ‘they had always cultivated, as the 
high ro^d to eminence ai)d preferment. The orations of 
Cicero are inferior only to thofe of Demofthenes. In poetry 
Virgil yields oi^y to Homer, whofe verfe, like the profe of 
PernoflheJie.s, may be conlidered as inimitable. Horace, 
kiovvcver, in his fatires and epi files, had no model among the 
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Gy*ceks 5 and ftands to this day unrivalled in that fpecies of 
writing. In hiftory, the Romans can boaft of Livy, who 
l^ofleffes all the natural eafc of Herodotus, and is more de- 
fcjiptive, more eloquent, and fentimental. Tacitus, indeed, 
did not flourifh in the Auguftan age, but his works do him- 
felf the greateft honour, while they difgrace his country and 
human nature, whofe corruption and vices be paints in the 
moft ftriking colotirs. In philofcmhy, if we except the works 
of Cicero, and the fyffem of the Greek philofopher Epicurus, 
deferibed in the nervous poetry of Lucretius, the Romans, 
during the time of the republic, made not the Icaft attempt. 
In tragedy, they never produced any thing excellent; and 
'I'erencc, though remarkable for puiity of Ilyle, wants that 
comica vis, or lively vein of humour, that diftinguifhes the 
Greek comedian, and which diftinguifhes our Shakefpeare. 

Cato the Elder, called alfo the Cenfor, from an apprehen- 
fion of bad confequences, endeavoured to get a law enadted, 
by which philofophers and teachers of Rhetoric, might be 
banifhed fiom Rome. In this he was certainly millaken. 
Learning is beneficial to a nation; nor can men be called 
wife and happy, as long as they are ignorant. The writings 
of Cicero, Virgil and Horace; of Livy, Sal lull and Tacitus, 
do more honour to the Roman name, than all the wars and 
conquefls of ancient Rome. Learning, like religion, or any 
other good, may be abufed ; but learning, when dircdled to 
its proper end, namely, the inveftigation of truth, and to 
difleminate ufeful knowledge, is one of the greateft bleffings 
of human life. The difference between the man of learning, 
and the ignorant, may be faid to be as great, as that between 
a perfon endowed with reafon, and an idiot. 

There is one thing furprifing to us,’’ fays an ingenious 
writer*, which yet was very common at Rome. To fee 
the fame man a magiftrate, a warrior, a judge, and a ge- 
“ neral; an able pleader, and a fkilful politician; a ftatcfk 
“ man, and a man of letters ; capable of fignalizing himfelf, 
« and of being ufeful in all thofe different employments.— 
« What wonderful men ! furely their education, muft havebeen 
very different from ours ! How limited the circle in which 
our talents are confined !” In modern times, the perfon 
who a6ls well in one department of life, is highly commend- 
ed i but to fill fevcral with advahtage, to the public, would 
make him be thought a kind of prodigy. 
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In the earlier and more virtuous ages of the commonweal 4, 
the ufe of arms was confined to the citizens of Rome. — Thij 
were equally interefted in increafing the territory, or main- 
taining the glory of the republic. But as dominion was ex- 
tende'j, public virtue declined ; and the legions, though fup- 
pol'ed to confift of the Roman citizens, were recruited from 
the diftant provinces. I'he officers were, generally, men of 
birth and education ; but the common foldiers, allured by the 
hopes of gain, anfwered to the mercenary levies of modern 
times. 

7"he Roman peafant, or mechanic, was taught to confidet 
the profeffion of arms with a degree of veneration. His re- 
putation was to depend upon his own valour; and he confi- 
dered the corps in v^hich he ferved as, in feme meafure fuf- 
fering from the infamy he laboured under, or partaking of 
'the glory he acquired. On his firft entrance, an oath of alle- 
giance and obeaience was adminiftered to him ; and to aban- 
don his ihiadard, in the hour of danger, was not confi- 
dered Icfs ignominious than impious. Thus honour and 
religi< 3 n bound him to the faithful dilcharge of his duty ; while 
a regular pay and a certain recompcnce, after the ftated time 
of fervicc, ailured prefeiit fubliil-ence and future eafe. To 
thefe iiic^,ntivcs was added the fear of chafllfemcnt; and 
cowardice or difc^bedieiicc u'as, uncxceptionably, deftined to 
exemplary jninilhment. I'he authority of the Centurions 
extended to every feverity fhort of death ; the power of in- 
flidfing the lafi: was referved to the general. 

T['he Romaics were not icfs fenfible of the effedls of fkill 
and pra^^tice, than the advantages of valour. In thek* lan- 
guage, the very nante of an army was borrowed from the 
word which iignified exercife. Military evolutions were 
pradtifed with unremitting attention, I'he hoary veteran 
and inexperienced recruit were equally compelled to daily 
renetition ; and the firfi: was not fufFered to farget, what the 
lad: was im'lnidled to acquii-e. Their limbs were continually 
burthened with arms, and the weight they were accuftomed 
to bear in j>caccful preparation doubled what was necefiary in 
real adtioji. 'The body was ftrengthened by continual exer- 
tion, and' rendered adtive by incelfant motion; to run, leap, 
and fwim, were confidered as important parts of their duty. 

The arms of a Roman legion were uniform ; an open hel- 
met, with a lofty crefi: ; a coat of mail ; greaves on tfieir legs; 
and on their left arm a^^buckler, framed of light* wood, covered 
with'a buirs hide, and guarded with plates of brafs ; a light 
{pear, and a ponderous javelin called the pilum, the length of 
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wLlch was about fix feet, terminated by a triangular point of 
fteel of eighteen inches ; the fwoid was fliort and double- 
edged, fuited alike to cut or thruft; and the foldier in adfion 
*was wifely inftru6ted to prefer the latter ufe of it. The le- 
giion was drawn up eight deep ; and the regular diftance of 
three feet was left between the hies and ranks. 

The cavalry, without which this body would have been 
imperfedf, was divided into ten fquadrons ; the flrft confifted 
of a hundred and thirty-two men, the other nine only of fixty- 
fix : the whole amounted to feyen hundred and twenty-fix. 

The camp of a Ro nan legion was alike celebrated for its 
pcrfecl regularity, as the foldiers were for the exa^tnefs of 
their dllcipline. its form was a quadrangle; and a fquare of 
about feven hundred yards, we may calculate, was fufficient 
fpace for the encampment of twenty thoufand men. I'he 
praetorium or Generars tent, in the middle, rofe above the 
reft; diftinit and different quarters were occupied by the 
cavalry, infantry, and auxiliaries. The ftreets were broad, 
and between the tents and furrounding pampart was left a 
vacancy of two hundred feet : the height of the rampart was 
generally twelve feet, defended by a ditch of the fame depth 
and breadth, and further fecured by a Ihong line of palifades. 
The legions, early inured to labour^ were accuftomed to for- 
tify their camp with their own hands, and were taught to 
c.onfider the ufe of the pick-axe and fpade equally ncceflary 
with the javelin or fword. When the fignal of departure was 
given by found of trumpet, the foldicrs fell filendy into their 
ranks, without deday or confulion. To the weight of their 
arms, were added kitchen furniture*, the inftruments of forti- 
fication, and provifion for fcveral days ; yet, beneath this ac- 
cumulated burthen, they were trained to march ufually twen- 
ty miles within fix hours. On the appearance of an enemy, 
they difeacumbered themfelves of tlieir baggage, and readily 
ranged themfelves in order of battle : the dingers and archers 
m the van, the military engines in the rear ; the auxiliaries 
formed the firft line, the legions the fecond, and the cavalry 
covered the flanks. 

The navy of Rome would have appeared in the eye of 
modern Europe, far inadequate to her greatnefs, and unworthy 
of her Empire. But the ambition of the Romans was con- 
fined to the land ; nor did they poiTefs that enterprizing fpirit 
of navigation, fo neceflary to the eftablifhment of a maritime 
power. In the Punic wars a naval f&rce had been formed 
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with difKculty, and was at laft crowned yt^ith fuccefs ; atid 
the imprudence of Antony rifked his feme and fortune on 
the engagement at A6lium. Y et the Romans never could be 
induced to confider the fea as their proper department ; and 
though their dominion over it was extenfive and undifputed, 
they ft ill continued to regard the ocean as an obje<ft rathei: of 
terror than curiofity. The policy of their Emperors extend- 
ed no farther than to fecure the peaceful navigation of it ; 
and content with protecting the nccelTary commerce of their 
fubjeCts, they cautioufly refrained fronrr exploring the remote 
coafts of the unfrequented main. 
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Eome under the Emperors^ Tiberius and Caligula — Degeneracy 
and Luxury of the Romans, — Appius the Epicure, — The 
Sptntri£e,'^^Caliguld* s Trcatmeyit of his Horfe, — Claudius* 
— Nero, — Galba,-~—Otho, — Vitellius — Conqueji of Britain, 
~Patus andArria, — Mejfallna, — Seneca,— P erf ecution of 
the Chrijiians, 


F rom the death of Auguftus to the reign of Vefpafian, 
the annals of Rome are ftained with cruelty and blood ; 
and hiftory tranfmits a race of monfters which difgrace hu- 
manity. Authors have mentioned this faCt, without attempt- 
ing to affign the caufe. If we confider the character of the 
Roman people, and the ftate in which the firft Emperors 
found themfelves on their acceflion to the throne, we will 
difeover reafons that gave rife to this excef^ of cruelty and 
tyranny. In defpotic government^, which nave been long 
eftablifhed, the fubjeCts are difpofed to obey, as much as the 
mmarch to command. But the defeendants of the people 
who had given the law to Kings, and difpofed of kingdonis, 
were not prepared for flavery. Their early education ; the 
hiftory of their country; the books which they read; the 
charaCTers which they admired; all tended to infpire"*^ them 
with the admiration of patriotifm, and the love of liberty 
Even the Emperor Antonius ranks Brutus among the models 
of perfed virtue-. 

Such being the fpint of "the Romans, the fituation of 
Emperors, who were originally on a level with the peo . 
tended to precipitate them into crimes. The forms of a iP 
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eftablifhcd monarchy command veneration as well as obe- 
dience ; and hereditary fucceflion removes the idea of compe- 
tit(/*s for the crown, ’ But the Roman Emperors, having no 
rights but what they had ufurped, faw a rival in every wealthy 
Patrician ; and, depending on the army, foreboded a fucceflbr* 
whenever a Oeneral was vidtorious. Hence the aflaflination 
of the mofl illuftrious citizens. 

Aiiguftus was fucceeded by Tiberius his fon- 
in-law, whofe tyranny became infupportable, and A. D. 14. 
he was afiaflinated in the 23d year ot his reign. 

The Romans were, at this time, arrived at the higheft 
pitch of effeminacy and vice. The wealth of almoft every 
nation of the empire, having for fome time, circulated thro^ 
the city, brought with it the luxuries peculiar to each coun- 
try ; fo that Rome prefented a deteft able picture of various 
pollution. 

In this reign lived Appicius, fo well known for having re- 
duced gluttony into a fyjhm. Some of the notorious in tliis 
way, thought it no fhame to give near an hundred pounds 
for a Tingle fifh, and exhauft a fortune of fifty thoufand 
pounds in one entertainment. Difiipation of every other 
kind kept pace with this ; while the deteftable follv of the 
times thought it was refining upon pleafure to mafce it un- 
natural. ^ ^ 

There were at Rome men called Spintri^j whofe foie bu- 
finefs it was, to fiudy new modes of pleafure j and thefe were 
univerfally favourites of the great. 

The people had, for fome years, been accuftomed to live 
in idlenefs, upon the donations of the Emperor ; and, being 
fatisfied with fubfiftence, entirely gave up their freedom.—* 
‘‘ After the death of Auguftus,” fays a celebrated hiftorian, 
the Rom^n people ran headlong into flavery.'* 

In the eighteenth year of this monarches reign, our Savi- 
our Jesus" Christ fuffered^eath on the crofs. Soon after 
his death, Pilate wrote to Tiberius an account of his paflion, 
refurredion, and miracles; upon which the Emperor made a 
• report of the whole to the fenate, defiring that Chrift might 
be accounted a God by the Romans. But the fenate being 
difpleafed that the propofal had not come firft from them- 
felves, refufed to admit of his apotheojis ; alledgin^ an ancient 
law, which gave them the fuperintendance jn all matters of 
religion. They even went fo far as, by an edi<SI, to com- 
mand, that all Chriftians fhould leave the citv. But Tibe- 
rius, by another edidi, threatened death to all fuch as fhould 
accufe them; by which means, they continued uiunoleftcd 
during the reft of his reign. 
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Caius Caligula, the fucceflbr of Tiberius, ex- 
A. D. 33. ceeded his predeceflbr in all manner of difiipa- 
tion and profligacy ; but in martial affairs he was 
much his inferior. He is famous, however, for a mock, expe- 
dition that he made againft the Germans, After arriving 
at that part of the loW countries oppofite to Britain, he re- 
ceived into his protedfion a fugitive prince of that ifland, and 
fent pompous letters to the fenate, giving an account of the 
happy conqueft of the whole kingdom. Some time after, 
making the foldiers fill their helmets with pebbles and cockle- 
fhells, which he called the fpoils of the ocean, he returned 
to (he city to demand a triumph ; and, when that honour was 
denied him by the fenate, he fell into the moft extravagant cru- 
elties. He was fo far from entertaining any defire to benefit 
the public, that he often complained of his ill fortune, becaufe 
no fignal calamity happened in his time ; and made it his con- 
ftant wifh, that either the utter deftrueSlion of an army, or 
fome plague, famine, earthquake, or other extraordinary de- 
folation might continue the memory of his reign to fucceed- 
Ing ages. He had another more comprehenfive wifh, that 
all the Romans had but one neck, that he might flrike it off 
at one blow. His common phrafe was, Let them hate me, 
fo they fear me.” 

The luxuries of former princes were fimplicity itfelf, when 
compared to thofe which Caligula pradfifed. He contrived 
new ways of bathing, where the richeft oils and moft preci- 
ous perfumes were exhaufted with the utmoft profufion. He 
found out difties of immenfe value, and had even jewels, as 
we are told, diflblved among his fauces. He fometimes had 
fervices of pure gold prefented before his guefts inftead of 
hieat, obferving, That a man Jhould be an aeconomiji or an 
^ E?nperor.** 

The cxpenfive manner in which he maintained his hoj fc 
will give fome idea of his domeftic ceconomy. He built it 
a ftable of marble, and a manger of ivory. Whcjiever this 
animal, which he called IncitaUis^ was to run, he placed fen- 
finels near its ftable, the night preceding, to prevent its 
/lumbers from being broken. He appointed it an houfe, fur- 
niture, and a kitchen, in order to treat all its vifitors with 
proper refpedf. The Emperor fometimes invited Incitatus 
to his own table, prefented it with gilt oats, and wine in a 
gblden cup. He often fvyorc by the fafety of his horfe ; and 
it is faJd he Would have appointed it to the confulQiip, had he 
h(;)t been prevented by death. 

^’His behaviour compelled his fubjc(fts to cut him off, for 
fife fee urity of their own perfons, after a ftiort reign of three 
years, ten months, and eight days. “ Nature feemed to have 
^ . « brought 
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brought him forth,” fays a philofophic writer, to fliow 
« what was poffible to be produced, from the greateft vice 
/upported by the greatefl authority 
r foon as the death of Caligula was made public, it pro- 
duced the greateft confufion in all parts of the city. The 
confpirators, who only aimed at dcftroying a tyrant, without 
attending to a fucceflbr had all fought fafety by retiring ta 
private places. 

The fenate aftembled, in the capitol, to debate about ex- 
dnguifhing the name and family of the Casfars, and reftoring 
the commonwealth to the old conftitution. But one of th<? 
foldiers, who were employed toranfack the palace, lighting 
accidentally upon Claudius, uiicle to the late Emperor, who 
had hid himfelf in a coiner behind the hangings, pulled him 
out to the reft of his gang, and recommended him as the fitteft: 
perfon in the world to be Emperor. All were much pleafed 
at the motion j and taking him along with them by force, they 
lodged him among the guards. But, as they could not agree 
among themfclves, and the multitude cried out for one go- 
vernor, they were at laft obliged to confirm the eledfion of 
the foldiers. To this they were the lefs averfe, 
betaufe they had pitched upon fuch an eafy A. D. 42. 
prince, as would be wholly at their command 
and difpofal. 

The conqueft of Britain was the moft remarkable aft of 
his time, owing partly to an expedition which he made in 
perfon ; but chiefly to the valour of his oflicers. 

The Britons, under their king Caradtacus, were the moft 
formidable opponents the Roman generals had ever yet en- 
countered. This brave barbarian not only made a gallant 
defence, but often Teemed to claim a doubtful viftory. Hav- 
ing removed the feat of war into the moft inacceftible parts 
of the country, he kept the Romans in continual alarm^ for 
nine years. The Britons, however, being at Jaft entirely 
routed, the wife and daughter of Cara^facus were taken pri- 
foners ; and he feeking refuge from Cartifmandua, queen of the 
Brigantes, was treacheroufly delivered up to the conquerors. 
When he was brought to Rome, nothing could exceed rthc 
curiofity of the people to behold a man who had, for fo many 
years, braved the power of the empire. On his part, he tefti- 
hed no marks of bafe dejeftion ; but, as he was led through 
the ftreets, happening to obferve the fplendour of every ob- 
jeft around him ; Alas,” cried he, « how is it poflible, 

that people pofteflTcd of fuch magnificence at home, could 
^ think of envying Caraftacus an humble cottage in Britain !” 
When he was brought before the Emperor, while the other 

^ Seneca. 
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captives fued for pity, with the moft ' abjeft lamentations, 
Charaftacus flood before the tribunal with an intrepid air, and 
feemed rather willing to except of pardon than meanly folf'j- 
tous of fuing for it. Claudius had the generofity to pardoV' 
him, and he returned into Britain. 

Men of narrow capacities and feeble minds, are only good 
or evil, as they happen to fall into the hands of virtuous or 
vicious guides ; and, unhappily for him, his directors were, 
to the laft degree, abandoned and infamous. The chief of 
thefe was his wife, Meflalina, whofe name is almofl become 
a common appellation to women of abandoned characters. 
However, fhe was not lefs remarkable for her cruelties than 
her lufts, as by her intrigues fhe deftroyed many of the moft 
illuftrious families of Rome. 

Incited by many of the principal men of Rome, Camillus, 
the lieutenant-governor of Dalmatia, openly rebelled againfl 
Claudius, and aflumed the title of Emperor. The cruelty 
of Meflalina and her minions, upon this occafion, feemed to 
have no bounds. They fo wrought upon the Emperor's fears 
and fufpicions, that numbers were executed without trial or 
proof; and fcarce any, even of thofe who were but fufpected, 
efcaped, unlefs by ranfoming their lives with their fortunes. 

Among the number who were put to death on this occa- 
fion, I cannot help mentioning the pathetic cataftrophe of 
Fetus, and his faithful wife Arria. Cccina Fetus was one of 
thofe unfortunate men, who joined with Camillus againfl the 
Emperor ; and who when his aflbeiate was flain by the army, 
had endeavoured to efcape into Dalmatia. However, he was 
there apprehended, and put on board a fhip, in order to be 
conveyed to Rome, Arria, who had been long the partner of 
his affedfions and misfortunes, entreated his keepers to be 
taken in the fame veflel with her hufband, ‘‘It is ufual,’* 
fhe faid, “ to grant a man of his quality a few Haves, to drefs, 
“ and undrefs, and attend him ; but I will perform all thefe 
“ ofHces, and fave you the trouble of a more numerous re- 

tinue.’’ Her fidelity, however, could not prevail. She 
therefore hired a fifherman's bark, and thus kept company 
with the fhip in which her hufband was conveyed through 
the voyage. They had an only fon, equally remarkable wr 
the beauty of his perfon, and the rectitude of his difpofition. 
This youth died^t the time his father was confined to his bed 
by a dangerous difeafe. The affedfionate Arria, however, con- 
cealed her fon*s death, and in her vifits to her hufband teftified 
no marks of fadnefs. Being afked how her fon did, fhe repli- 
ed, that he was at reft, and only left her hufband's chamber 
to give a vent to her tears* When Fetus was condemned to 
2 die. 
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die, and the orders were that he (hould put an end to his own 
life, Arria ufed every art to infpire him with refolution ; and, 
^length, finding him continue timid and wavering, fhe took 
^,Ae*poniard, and ftabbed herfelf in his prefence, prefented it 
to him, faying, “ It gives no pain, my Fetus, 

Meffalina, upon the difcovery of her illicit amours, laid 
violent hands upon herfelf ; when Claudius marricdAgrippina, 
the daughter of his brother Germanicus. Her chief aim now 
was to gain the fucccfiion in favour of her fon Nero, and to 
fet afide the claims of young Britannicus, fon to the Emperor 
and MelTalina. For this purpofe fhe married Nero to the 
Emperor’s daughter, Odfavia, a few days after her own mar- 
riage. Her next care was to increafe her Ton’s popularity, 
by giving him Seneca for a tutor. This excellent man, by 
birth a Spaniard, had been banifhed into the ifland of Corfica 
by Claudius, upon the falfe tefiimony of MefTalina, who had 
accufed him of adultery with Julia, the Emperor’s niece. 
The people loved and admired him for his genius, but ftill 
more for his fl:ri6l morality ; and a part of his reputation, 
therefore, devolved to his pupil, 

Agrippina, being one day told by an aftrologer, that Nero 
would be Emperor, and yet the caufe of her death 5 “ Let 
him kill me,” anfwered fhe, provided he reigns 
In order to make room for him, fhe refolved to poifon her 
hufband. The poifon was given the Emperor among mufti- 
rooms, a difti he was particularly fond of. Shortly after hav- 
ing eaten, he dropt down infenfible; but this caufed no alarnl, 
as it was ufual with him to fit eating till he had ftupified all 
his faculties, and was obliged to be carried to his bed from 
the table. His coiiftitution, however, Teemed to overcome 
the efFedfs of the poifon, when Agripgina diredlcd an aban- 
doned phyfician, who was her creature, to thruft a poiToned 
feather down his throat, under pretence of making him vomit; 

, which Toon put a period to his life. 

The reign of this Emperor, feeble and impotent as it was, 
produced no great calamities in the ftate, fince his cruelties 
were chiefly levelled at thoTe about his perfon. The lift of 
the inhabitants of Rome, at this time, amouiited to fix mil- 
Kons eight hundred and forty thoufand fouls ; a number equal, 
perhaps, to two thirds of all the people of England, at this 
day. In fuch a conc9urfe, it is not to be ^oubted but every 
virtue and every vice muft come to their higheft pitch of re- 
finement ; and, in fadi, the condudi of Seneca feems an in- 
ftance of the former, and that of Meflalina of the latter. 
However, the general charadler of the times was that of cor- 
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ruption aiid luxury ; for wherever there is a great fuperflulty 
of wealth, there will alfo be feen a thoufand vicious modes of 
exhaufting it. The military fpirit of Rome, though much te- 
laxed from its former feverity, ftill continued to awe luari- 
kind ; and though, during this reign, the world might be 
juftly faid to be without a head, yet the terror of the Roman 
name alone kept mankind in their obedience. 

Nero^ though but feventeen years of age, be- 
A. D. 55. gan his reign with tl^e general approbation of 
mankind. While he continued to ac^ by the 
counfcls of Seneca, his tutor, and Burrhus his general, his 
government has always been confidered as a model for I'uc- 
ceeding princes. A famous Emperor * ufed to fiy, “ I'hat 
« for the firft five years of this prince, all other governments 
came fliort of his.” In fadf, the young monarch knew fo well 
how to conceal his innate depravity, that his neareft friends 
could fcarcely perceive his virtues to be alTumed. He ap- 
peared juft, liberal, and humane. When a warrant for the 
execution of a criminal was brought to him to be figned, he 
was heard to cry out, with a feeming Concern, Would tg 
Heaven that 1 had never learned to write.”. 

Afterwards, however, he adfed in fo cruel and ridiculous 
a manner, that his iiame is odious to this day. He wantonly 
took away the lives of the belt and wifeft perfons, not fpaiing 
his tutor Seneca, nor even his own mother. It is faid, that 
be fet fire to the city of Rome, and took delight to fee it burn* 
He flood upon an high tower, during the continuance of the 
flames, enjoying the fight, and repeating, in a player’s habit,^ 
and in a theatrical manner, fomc verfes upon the dcftrudlion 
of Troy. As a proof of his guilt upon this occafion, none 
were permitted to lend any alTiilance towards cxcinguiftiing 
the flames and fevcral perfons were fecn fetting fire to the 
hoLifes, alledging, that they had orders for what they did. 
However this be, the Emperor ufed every art to throw the 
odium of fo detcftable an action from himf6lf, and to fix it 
upon the Chriftians, who were at that time gaining ground 
in Rome. Nothing could be more dreadful than tfee perfe- 
cuticn raifed againft them upon this falfe accufation. Some 
wejre covered witn the fkins of wild beafts ; and, in that figure, 
devoured by dogs. Some were crucified, and others burnt 
alive. When the day was not fufticient for their tortures,, 
the flames in vfhich they perifhed ferved to illuminate the 
night f i” while Nero, drefted in the habit of a charioteer, 
regaled htmfelf with their tortures from his gardens ; and en- 
tertained the people at one time with their fuftering, at an-, 
pther with the circus-games. In this perfecution, St. Paul 

* Trajan. t Tacitus. 
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^as beheaded; and St. Peter was crucified with his head 
downwards ; which death he chofe, as being more difhonour- 
Me than that of his divine mafter, The inhuman monfter, 
i<x>ijfcious of being fufpedfed of burning the city, in order to 
free himfelf from the fcandal, took great care to rebuild it even 
with greater beauty than before. 

Nero’s fubjedls having groaned under his tyranny fourteen 
years, and not able to endure it longer, put an end both to 
that and his life at once. 

The rejoicings at Rome, upon his death, were as great as 
thofe upon his acceflion. All perfons came running into the 
Ifrcets to congratulate each other upon the death of the ty- 
rant ; drefi'ed in the manner of flaves, who had been juft fet 
free. 

Se?'gius Galha^ who was then in Spain with 
his legions, was chofen Emperor by the foldiers, A. D. 69. 
and confimied by the fenate. His great age and 
his feverity were the caufes of his ruin ; the firft of which 
rendered him contemptible, and the other odious. In or- 
der to appeafe the people he adopted Pifo. But Otho, who 
had expelled that honour, and was now enraged at his 
difappointment, upon application to the foldiers, eafily pro- 
cured the murder of the old prince and his adopted fon. In 
this manner was he advanced to the imperial dignity, 

Otho, however, did not reign long ; for, Vitellius making 
head agaiiift him, three battles were fought between them, 
in which Otho was victorious ; but, in the fourth, he was 
defeated and laid violent hands on himfelf, in the thirty-eighth 
year of his age, 

Aldus Vitellius, returning viclor to Rome, was 
faluted Emperor by the fenate. His luxury and A. D.70. 
cruelty foon made him fo odious, that the people 
rebelled agahuft him ; and, after treating him with the vileft 
indignities, threw his dead body into the Tiber, after a fhort 
reign of eight months and five days. An elegant biographer * 
compares this Emperoi, and his two predecellbrs, “ to the 
^ kings in tragedies, v/ho juft appear upon the ftage, and 

then are dellroyed.” 

Vitellius was the only tyrant, who entered upon his com- 
mand with cruelty. Nero and Caligula gave the beginnings 
of their reign to mercy and juftice. But this monfter was 
firft advanced for his vices ; began his government with cru- 
elty ; continued it with univerfal deteftation ; and died, to the 
fatisfadlion of all mankind, 

^.Plutarch. 
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CHAP XLIII. 

Vefpafian.-^&iege oj Jerufalent.^^OhJlinacy and Dtftref^ df 
the bejieged, — ^he "Temple taken and burnt, — The Sanctuary 
rifled by Titus .^Jerufalem rafcd to the Ground* 

V ESPASIAN rofe by his merit from a mean 
original, and at an advanced age, to the Em- 
pire. He was declared Emperor by the unanimous 
confent, both of the fenate and the army; and mefTengers 
were difpatched to him in Egypt, requefting his prefence at 
Rome, and teftifying the utmoft defire for his government. 
Before he fet out, he gave his fon 'Eitus the command of the 
army that was to lay nege to Jerufalem; while he went for- 
ward, and was met many miles from Rome by all the fenate, 
and near half the inhabitants, who gave the fincereft teftimo- 
nies of their joy, in having an Emperor of fo great and expe- 
rienced virtues. Nor did he, in the leaft, difappoint their 
expedlations ; being equally afliduous in rewarding merit, ifi 
reforming the manners of the citizens ; and fetting them the 
beft example in his own. 

In the mean time, E'itus carried on the war againft the 
Jews with vigour. This obftinate and infatuated people 
had long refolved to refill the Roman power, vainly hoping 
to find protection from Heaven, which their impieties had 
utterly offended. Their own hillorian ^ reprefents them, as 
arrived at the higheft pitch of iniquity; while famines, earth- 
quakes, and prodigies, all confpired to forebode their approach- 
ing ruin. Nor was it fufficient that heaven and earth feemed 
combined againft them ; they had the moft bitter diflenfions 
among themfelves; and were fplit into two parties, which 
robbed and deffroyed each other with impunity ; Hill pillag- 
ing, and, at the fame time, boafting their zeal for the religion 
of their anceftors. 

At the head of one of thofe parties was an incendiary, whofe 
name was John. This fanatic alFedled fovereign power, 
and filled the whole city of Jerufalem, and all the towns 
around, with tumult and pillage. In a Ihort time, a new fac- 
tion arofc, headed by one Simon, who gathering together 
multitudes of robbers and murderers, who had fled to the 
mountains, attacked many cities and towns, and reduced all 
Idumea under his power. Jerufalem, at length, became the 
theatre in which thefe two demagogues began to exercife their 
mutual animofity ; John was polleHed of the temple while 
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Simon was admitted into the city; both equally enraged 
againft each other ; while daughter and devallation fol- 
lawed their pretenfions. Thus did a city, formerly celc- 
}/r^ed for peace and unity, become a feat of tumult and con- 
fufion. 

It was in this miferable fituation, when T^'itus encamped 
before it with his conquering army, and began his operations 
about fix furlongs from the place. It was at the feaft of the 
paffover, when jerufalem was filled with an infinite number 
of people, who had come from all parts to celebrate that 
great folemnity, that Titus undertook to befiege it. His 
prefence produced a temporary reconciliation between the 
contending fadlions within ; fo that they unanimoufly re- 
folved to oppofe the common enemy firfl, and then decide 
their domeftic quarrels at a more convenient feafon. Their 
firft fally> which was made with much fury and refolution, 
put the Romans into great diforder, and obliged them to 
abandon their camp and fly to the mountains. However, 
rallying immediately after, the Jews were forced back into 
the city; whilft Titus in perfon fhewed furprifing inftanccs 
of valour and condu<£l, 

Thefe advantages over the Romans, only renewed in the 
befieged their piivate vengeance* A tumult enfued in the 
Temple, in which fevcral of both parties were flain. And 
in this manner, upon every remiflion from without, the fac- 
tions of John and Simon violently raged againfl each other 
within; agreeing only in their refolution to defend the city 
againft the Romans. 

Jerufalem was ftrongly fortifled by three w^alls on every fide, 
except where it was fenced by deep vallies. Titus began by 
battering down the outward wall, which, after much fatigue 
and danger, he eftedlcd ; all the time fhewing the greateft 
clemency to the Jews, and offering them repeated affurances 
of pardon. But this infatuated people refufed his preferred 
kindnefs with contempt, and imputed his humanity to his 
fears. Five days after the commencement of the flege, 
Titus broke through the fccond wall, and though driven 
back by the befieged, he recovered his ground, and made 
preparations for battering the third wall, which was their laft 
defence. But firft he fent Jofephus, theif countryman, into 
the city to exhort them to yield, who ufmg all his eloquence 
to peruiade them, was only reviled with fcftffs and reproaches. 
The fiege was, therefore carried on with greater vigour than 
before > and feveral batteries for engines were raifed, which 
were no fooner built, than they were deftroyed by the enemy. 
At length it was refolved in council, to furround the whole city 
with a trench, and thus prevent all relief and fuccours from 
abroad. This, which was quickly executed, feemed no 

way 
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way to intimidate the Jews. Though famine and peflilence, 
its neceflary attendants began now to make the moft horrid 
ravages within the walls, yet this defperate people ftill 
folved to hold out. Though obliged to live upon the 'molt 
fcanty and unwholefome food, though a bufhel of corn was 
fold for fix hundred crowns, and the holes and fewers were 
ranfacked for carcafes, that had long fince grown putrid, yet 
they were not to be moved. The famine raged at laft to 
fuch an excefs, that a woman of diftindlion in the city, 
boiled her own child, and ate it. When this horrid account 
came to the ears of Titus, he declared that he would bury 
£b abominable a crime in the ruins of their ftate. In con- 
fequcnce of this refoiution, he cut down all the woods within 
a confiderable diflance of the city, and caufing more batte- 
ries to be raifed, at length battered down the wall, and in 
five days entered the citadel by force. 'I'hus reduced to the 
very verge of ruin, the remaining Jews Hill deceived them- 
felves with abfurd and deluftve expe<3:atoons, while many 
falfe prophets impofed upon the multitude, declaring, they 
Ihould foon have aHiftance from' God. The heat of the bat- 
tle was now, therefore, gathered round the inner wall of 
the Temple, while the defendants defperately combated from 
the top. Titus was anxious to fave this beautiful ftru6furc^ 
but a foldier calling a brand into fome adjacent buildings, 
the fire communicated to the Temple; and notwithflanding 
the utmoft endeavours on both fides, the whole edifice was 
quickly confumed. The fight of the Temple in ruins effec- 
tually ferved to damp the ardour of the Jews. They began 
to perceive that Heaven had forfaken them, while their cries 
and lamentations echoed from the adjacent mountains. Even 
thofe who were almofl expiring, lifted up their dying eyes to 
bewail the lofs of their temple, which they valued more than 
life itfelf. 

T'itus having entered the fandluary, or mod holy place, 
found fu”h rich and fumptuous utenfils and other wealth, as 
^ven exceeded all that had been told him of it. Out of the 
former he faved the golden candleflick, the table of fhew- 
bread^ the altar of perfumes, all of pure gold, and the book 
or volume of the law wrapped up in a rich gold tiffue. Af- 
tet he came out ’of the facred place, fome other foldiers fet 
fire to it, and then plundered it, tearing off the gold plating 
of the gates and timber-work, and carrying off every thing 
of value they could find. An horrid mafl'acre followed foQji 
after, in which a great many thoufands perifhed, fome by the 
flames, others by the fall from the battlements, and a greater 
number by the enemy’s fword, none of any age, fex, or qua- 
lity, being fpared by the enraged i'oidicrs, who did not ceafe 
Ar burning 
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Tjurmn^ and butchering till they had deftroyed all except two 
of the Temple gates, and that part of the court which was 
%e{l:iaed foi uhe \70uica. 1 he Jews, inmemoryofthisde- 
itftf dhoii, keep a folemn faft on the ninth of the month Ab, 
anfwering in part to our Auguft, which lafts full twenty- 
four hours ; during which time they neither eat, drink, nor 
ufe the lead refreihmeiit. 

The moft refoluie of the Jews ftlll endeavoured to defend 
the upper and ftrenger part of the city, named Sion, but 
Titus with his battering engines, ioon made himfelf entire 
mafter of the place. John and Simon were taken from the 
vaults v/here they had concealed then.felves ; the former was 
condemned to perpetual imprifonment, and the latter referved 
to grace thecoiiquerorV triumph. The greateft part of the 
populace were put to the fvvord, and jthe city was entireljr 
razed by the plough ; fo that according to our Saviour’s pro- 
J)Kecy 7 hi©t Tne Itb’K- rf'maincd up ai another. Thus, after 
a ficge of fix ivonths, this noble city was totally deflroyed, 
having fluu’ hyed, under the peculiar cUrcclion of Heaven, 
above two thoufand years. 'The numbers who perifhed in 
this fieg amounted to ‘‘ above a million of fouls, and the 
“ captives to almbll: an hundred thoidiiad The temporal 
ftate of the Jews 'ended with their city; while the wretched 
furviv('*r^ were baniilicd, fold, and difperfed into all parts of 
the woi ld. 

Upon the taking of Jcriifalcm, the foldiers would have 
crowned Ihtus as conqueror, but he modefliy lefufcd the 
honour, alledging, that he was only an inldrument in the 
hand of Heaven, which manifeilily declared its wrath' againlt 
the J'-ws. At I^.ome, hbvv^cver, all men’s mouths were 
filled with the praifes ot th':* conqueror, who had not only 
(hewed .himfelf an excellent general, but a courageous com- 
batant; his return, therefore, in triumph, in ccrrei^any with 
his father, was marked with all the inagni licence and joy 
that was in the power of men to exprefs. All thnigs that 
were effeemed valuable or beautiful among men, w 6 re 
brought to adorn this great folemnity. Among the rich 
fpoils were expofed vaft quantities of gold, taken out of the 
Temple; but the Book of the lioly Law was not the leaft 
remarkable among the magnificent profufion. This W'as the 
firfb time that ever Rome f aw the father and the Ton triumph 
together. A triumphal arch was crecfed^upoii this occafion, 
on which were deferibed all the vidlories of Titus over 
the Jews. It remains almoft entire to this day. Vefpaiian 
Jikemfe built a Temple to Peace, wherein were depolited 

JcfcpIlUi. 
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moft of the Jewifli fpoils ; and having now calmed all com- 
motions in every part of the empire, he *fhut up the temple 
of Janus, which had been open about five or fix years. 

• Vefpafian having thus given fecurity and peace to^-tht . 
empire, refolved to corrCsSf numberlefs abufes, which had 
grown up under the tyranny of his predecefibrs. He began 
with reftraining the licentioufnefs of the army. He ordered 
a young officer to be broke for being perfumed, declaring 
he had rather he had ftunk of garlick. When fome military 
meffengers defired money to buy ftioes, he ordered thern, for 
the future, to perform their journies barefoot. He abridged 
the procelles which had been carried to an unreafonable 
length, in the courts of juftice. 

He fettled a confirant falary of an hundred thoufand fefter- 
ces upon the teachers of rhetoric. Quintilian, the orator, 
and Pliny, the naturalift, flouriftied in his reign, and were 
highly efteemed by him. 

He was no lefs an encourager of all other excellencies in 
art ; and invited the greateft mafters and artificers from all 
parts of the world, making them confiderable prefents, as he 
found occafion. 

Vefpafian having reigned ten years, loved hy his 
A. D. 79. fubjeefs, and deferving their affedfion, died a na- 
tural death, and was peaceably fucceeded by Titus 

his Ton. 

l ie was a man, in whom power made no alteration, ex- 
cept in giving him the opportunity of doing good equal to 
, ^Vhis will 
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CHAR XLIV. 

Tit us»^^D readful Eruption of Mount Vefuvtus.^^Fire and 
Plague at Rome, — Domitian, — Story cf Jppollonius Ty-^ 
aneus.—Nerva, — Trajan, — Plutarch^ s Letter to Trajan, 
•^Remarkable Exprfjfton of the fame Emperor, — Strength 
cf the Roman Empire impaired by its extent, — Reign of 
Adrian, — Variety of his Endowments. — One of his Max- 
ims —He vifits his whole Empire, — His Remark with Re- 
gard to Phyficians,--^The Stanzas he addrejfed to his de- 
parting Soul, 

V ESPASIAN, perhaps, did not more oblige the. world 
by his own reign than by leaving fo admirable a fuc- 
ceflbr as his fon Titus, who, from his goodnefs was called 
the Delight of Mankind, One night at fupper, calling to 
mind, that he had not, during the day, granted a favour to 
any man, he exclaimed, Alas ! my friends, we have loft 
^ a day.** He gave fufficient proof of his courage in the 
fiege of Jerufalem, and might have met with as good fuc- 
cefs in other parts, had he not been prevented by death, to 
the univerfal grief of mankind. On perceiving his ap- 
proaching diilblution, he declared, that, during his life, he 
knew but one adlion of which he repented ; and that adlion 
he did not think proper to exprefs. He expired fhortly 
after, but not without fufpicion of treachery from his bro- 
ther Domitian, who had long wifhed to govern. In his 
reign an eruption of Mount Vefuvius did confiderable da- 
mage, overwhelming many towns, and fending its afhes into 
countries more than an hundred miles diftant. Upon this 
memorable occafion, Pliny, the naturalift, loft his life ; for 
being compelled by too eager a curiofity to obferve the erup- 
tions, he was fuffocated in the flames. Among other cities, 
which were deftroyed by this dreadful eruption, were Pom- 
peii and Herculaneum j the ruins of which laft have been 
lince difeovered. 

There happened alfo about this time a fire at Rome, 
which continued three days and nights fuccellively, beins 
followed by a plague, in which ten thoufand men were buried 
in a day. • 

The love which all ranks of people bore to 
his brother, facilitated the eledlion of Domitian, A. D, 8i. 
notwithftanding the ill opinion many had al- 
ready conceived of him. He fo far degenerated from the 

two 
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two e^cecellerlt examples of his father and brother as to feemi 
more delirous of copying Nero or Caligula; and accordingly 
he met with their fxte, being tnutddred by feme of his 
jieareft relations. The fenate, in deteftation of his memory, 
ordered his name to be rafed out of all public a6fs. 

What fome writers relate concerning Apollonius Tyancus, 
who was then at Ephefus, is almoff incredible. "ITis per- 
fon, whom fome call a ‘magician, and fome a philofophcr, 
but who more probably was nothing more than an impoftor, 
juft at the minute in which Domitian was flain, v/as lec- 
turing in one of the public gardens of the city. But ftop- 
ping fhort, all of a fudden he cried out, Coiyage, Ste- 
phanus, ftrike the tyrant.” And then, after a paufe— 
Rejoice, my friends, the tyrant dies this day ; this day do 
I fay ! the very moment in which I kept filence he fuffers 
for his crimes— he dies !” 

The truth feems to be, that a belief in omens and prodigies 
was again become prevalent. The people were relaplmg 
into their priftine barbarity. A country of igmrance is ever 
the proper foil for an harveji of impofturc. 

Nerva had fcarccly accepted the purple from 
A. D. 97. the alTaflins of Domitian, before he difeovered that 
his feeble age Was unable to ftem the torrent of 
public diforders, which had multiplied under the long tyranny 
of his predeceftbr ; after a fhort teign of fixteen months, 
he adopted T raj an fucceflbr, a prince poflefled 

A. D. 9S. of every talent and virtue that can adorn a fovc- 
rcign. 

The great qualities of his mind were accompanied with all 
the advantages of perfon. Plis body was majeftic and vigo- 
rous; he was at that middle time of life, which is happily 
tempered with the warmth of youth, and the caution of age, 
beino- forty-two years old. To thefe qualities were added^ a 
modefty that feemed peculiar to himfelf ; fo that mankind 
found a pleafurc in praifing thofc accompliftiments of which 
the poftefibr feemed no way confeious. Upon the whole, 
'Erajan is dlftinguifhcd as the greateft and beft emperor of 
Rome, Others might have equalled him in war, and fome 
mio-ht have been his "rivals in clemency and goodnefs; but he 
feems the only prdnee who ui^ed thefe talents in the greateft 
perfedfion, and who appears equally to engage our admi- 
ration, and our regal'd. 

One of the hrft ledfurcs he received, refp^ing his con- 
dudt in 2:overning the empire, was from Plutarch, the philo- 
♦fopher, who had the honour of being his mafter. Upon his 
sirrival at Rome, he is faid^ohave written huna letter to the 
fell9wing purpofe: “ Since your merit, and not your im- 

“ port uni ties. 
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portunities, have advanced you to the empire, permit me 
«« to congratulate your virtues, and my own good fortune- 
If your future government prove anfwerable to your for- 
^ mer worth, I (hall be happy. But if you become worfc 
for power, yours will be the danger, and mine the igno- 
miny of your conduct. The errors of the pupil will be 
charged upon his inllru( 51 :or. Seneca is reproached for the 
enormities of Nero j and Socrates and Quintilian have 
not efcaped cenfure for the mifeondudt of their refpedlive 
fcholars. But you have it in your power to make me the 
moft honoured of men by continuing what you are. Go 
on to command your paffions ; and make virtue the fcope 
of all your aiSfions. If you follow thefe inftru£tions, then 
will I glory in having prefumed to give them ; if you neg- 
ledt what I offer, then will this letter be my teftimony, that 
you have not erred through the counfel and authority of 
Plutarch.’^ 

It would be tedious and unneceflary to enter into a detail 
of this good monarch’s labours for the Hate, His applica- 
tion to bufinefs, his moderation to his enemies, his modefty 
in exaltation, his liberality to the deferving, and his fruga- 
lity in his own expences, have been the fubjcdl of panegyric 
among his contemporaries, and continue to be the admiration 
of pofterity. 

Upon giving the prefedf of the praetorian bands the fword, 
according to cuftom, he made ufe of this remarkable ex- 
preffion: ‘‘ Take this fword, and ufe it; if I have merit, 
for me; if otherwife, againft me/’ After v/hich he added, 
That he who gave laivs was the firji who was hound to oh~ 
ferve fhem.’^ 

How highly he was efteemed by his fubjeds, appears from 
their manner of congratulating his fucceflbrs, upon their ac- 
ceflion to the government. We wifh you,” faid they, 
the fortune of Augujius^ and the goodnefs of Trajan^^' He 
died in the iixty-third year of his age, after a rclgii of nine- 
teen years, fix months, and fifteen days. 

The Roman empire was never lb large, nor fo formidable 
to the reft of the world, as when be left it. And yet its 
ftrength was much impaired ; for being fpread over fo great 
an extent of territory, it wanted the invigorating principle of 
patriotif?n among its fubjeds, infpire them in its deftncc. 
Its bulk, therefore, feenied rather a fymptom of its dlfcafe 
than its vigour. 

The fucceftfer pf Trajan was Adrian, his nephew, 
under whom the government flourifticd in peace A. 0.117. 
and profperlty. He was one of the moft remarkable 
pf the Roman emperors for the variety of his endowments. 

He 
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He cbmpofed with great beauty, both In profe and verfe ; 
he pleaded at the bar, and was one of the beft orators of his 
time. He was deeply verfed i^the mathematics, andnolefs 
fkilful in phyfic. In drawing and painting, he was equal to 
the greateft mafters. He was an excellent mufician, and 
fung to admiration, Befides thefe qualifications, he had an 
aftonifhing memory. He knew the names of all his ibldiers, 
though never fo long abfent. He could ditState to one, con- 
fer with another, and write himfelf, all at the fame time. 

His moderation and clemency appeared, by pardoning the 
injuries which he had received, when he was a private man. 
One day meeting a perfon, who had formerly been his mofi: 
inveterate enemy, ‘‘‘ My good friend,” faid he, “ you have 

efcaped, for I am made emperor.” 

It was one of his maxims, that an emperor ought to imi- 
tate the fun, which difFufes warmth and vigour over all parts 
of the earth. He, therefore, prepared to vifithis whole em- 
pire. Having taken with him a fplendid court, and a confi- 
derable force, he entered the province of Oaul, where he 
numbered all the inhabitants. From Gaul he went into Ger- 
many, from thence to Holland, and then pafied over into 
Britain. There he reformed many abufes, and reconciled 
the natives to the Romans. For the better fecurity of the 
northern parts of the kingdom, he built a wall of wood and 
earth, extending from the river Eden, in Cumberland, to 
the Tyne, in Northumberland, in order to prevent the in- 
curfions of die Pidts, and other northern nations. After 
travelling into Greece, he pafied over into Afia Minor, from 
whence he direeSfed his courfe into Syria. He then entered 
Paleftine, Arabia, and Egypt, where he caufed Pompey’s 
tomb, which had been long negledfed, and almofi: covered 
with fand, to be repaired and beautified. 

He refided in Africa for fome time, and creeled many 
magnificent buildings. Among the refi, he ordered Car- 
thage to be rebuilt"; calling it, after his own name, Adria- 
nople. 

Adrian, having fpent thirteen years in travelling through 
his dominions, refolved, at length, to return and end all his 
fatigues at home. There he amufed himfelf in converfing 
witTi philofophers, and the mofi: celebrated men in every art 
and fcience;.who did not fail to grant him that fu per iority 
he feemed fo eagerly' to afFea:, Favorinus, a man of great 
reputation at court for philofophy, happening one day to 
difpute with him upon fome philofophical fubje<5l:, acknow- 
ledged himfelf to be overcome. His friends blamed him for 
thus giving up the argument, when he might eafily have 
ijtefucd it with fuccus: ‘‘ What,” replied Favorinus, 

‘‘ would 
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would you have me contend with a man, who is mailer of 
“thirty legions 

Adrian, linding the duties ;of his flation daily increaung, 
and bis own ftrength proportionally dccrealing, rcfolved upna 
•adopting a fucceffor, whofe merits might defcrvc, and whole 
coLirap-e v/ould fecure, his exaltation. After many delibera- 
tions, he made choice of Lucias Commodus, whole boddy 
infirmities rendered him Uiifit for a trufl of fuch importa’iee. 
Of this, after fome time, Adrian feemed fanlihle, declaring, 
that he repented of having cltt>fen fo feJalc a fucceflor; and 
faying-, That he had leaned again fl a mouldering wall. How- 
ever, ^Commodus fooii after dVing, the Emperor immediately 
adopted 'I'itus Antoninus, afccrua^ds furnamed the Pious ; but 
previoudy oblipcd him to adopt two others, namely, Marcus 
Aurelius and Lucius V erus, all of whom afterwards fuc- 
ceeded to the empire. 

In his laft illncfs, he could not be prevailed upon to ohferve 
any regimen^ olten l.iying, T^h^it kln^s dud merely by the 
« multitude of their phy/Kians.” It was probably joy at the 
approach of death, which dilated the celebrated ftan'ias, it> 
well known, in repeating which he expired ; 


Animvila vnguh blandula, 

Hcifpcs c^mclquc ccrpuiU ; 

nunc abibis in Icica, 

PiTllidiila, ngida, nudula, 

Ncc, ut folc-b, dabis jocos. 

“ Oh fleeiing fpinr, wandering fire, 

“ 'ririr long lias warm’d my ictubr breafr, 

Wilt ihon no more my frame iiilpirc ! 

No more a plealing chc..rtal gueft ? 

Whither, ah! whither art tlnai flying, 

“ I'o wliat dark, undifcuvcicd fliore ? 

Thou feem'fl all tieinbhng, fliivering, dying, 

“ And wit and humour are no moie. 

Eplftetus the philofopher, Plutarch, Suetonius, Florus, Af 
• rian, and Philo flourlftied at this period. 
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CHAP. XLV. 

Antoninus Pius.-^Alarcvs AurnJius^ othcrzvlfe called Ankonlnut 
the Philofopher . — 7//// excellent Govcr*:ment.-~^Uis Army 
relieved by the Prayers of a Chrljlian Legion,— Mh Philo» 
fcphical Alaxirns, — His Death, 

A drian^ after a prorpe^-ous reign of twenty-one years, 
and eleven months, left the Roman throne to Titus Au- 
relius Antoninus, an amiable as well as a good 
A. D. 138. man. His morals werefo pure, that he was ufu- 
ally compared to Numa, and was furnamed the 
Pious both for his tcrulernefs to his predeceflor, Adrian, when 
dying, and his paiticular attachment to the religion of hi» 
CO.; n try. 

^^"hcn any of his fuhjeCLS attempted to inflame him with 
a p:uhon for niilitaiy glory, he would anfwer, That he 

more defired the prr/ervation of one fubjeifV, than the dc» 
jh'H^^tion of a thoufanJ enemies.^* 

llciorc his death, he ordered his friends and principal offi- 
cers to attend him, when he confirmed the adoption of Mar- 
cus Aurelius, without oncf" naming Lucius V crus, who had 
bet ii joined hv Adiian with him in the fucceffion. 

His funeral oration was projionnced as ufual, by his 
adopted foil, Marcus Auivlius; who, though left luccelTor 
to the throne, took Imcius Verus as his aflbciate and equal, 
in governing the llate. "L'hus Rome, for the flrft 
A. D. t6i. tinie, faw itlelf governed by two fovercigns of 
. cquul powe r, but of very different merit and pre- 
tenoon«. Aurelius vras as remarkable for his virtues and 
accomphfhments, as Ids partner in the empire was for his un-» 
govci ivable paffious and diflipated iiiorals. The one was an 
example of the greateff goodnefs and wifdoni ; the other of 
ignorance, doth, rutd extravagance. 

The irregular bfe of Verus foon defimyed an excellent 
conftitution ; and, 011 a journey from Aquiieia to Rome, he 
was feized with an apoplexy which put an end to his life, 
in the thirty-'iiinth year of his age, and after havijfg reigned 
lujve years in conjunction with Aurelius. 

The Maicof^anni, Quadi, Sarmatians, Vandals, and other 
bar’oarous nations, having commenced hoflilities, with unu- 
f;::d rage and devaffatioii, Aurelius crofled the Danube by the 
bridge of boats. He then attacked the enemy, gained fe- 
verai advantages, burnt thiiir huufes and magazines of corn. 
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received the fabmiffiohs of fuch as had incoirfidcfatcly 
jollied in the invafion. IL'he detail of his campaigns is but 
confufeJly related by hiftorians ; one battle in particular is 
meiiiioned, which might have proved fatal, had not fome 
mod: furpril'ing accidents interp(4cd. This engagement 
was begun by the enemy's (lingers acrofs a river ; which in- 
duct d the Romans to hard it, and make a great flaughter of 
thofe who attempted to defend its hanks on the ^ppoiiie lide. 
T"he enemy judging they (hould be purfued, retired, having 
previoufly left fome bodies of archeis, covei-ed by a fquadroii 
of horfe, to fkirmifh with the Romans, as if they deligned 
to flop their progrefs. I he Romans, with inconfiderate va- 
lour, attackiitg this forlorn hoft, puifu d them among a 
chain of barren mountains ; where they found themielves 
iiiiexpetSfedly blocked up on every fide. However, they con- 
tinued fighting, notvvithftanding the difadvantage of the 
place; but the enemy, prudently declined engaging, not wil- 
ling to leave that victory to chance, which they expqdted 
from delay. At length, the exccflive heat of the inclofed 
fituatlon, the fatigues of long employment, together with a 
violent thirlf, totally difheartened the Roman legions. They 
now found, that they could neither fight nor retreat ; and that 
they muft run upon certain danger, or become a prey to 
their barbarous enemies. In this deplorable exigence, wk4ile 
forrow and dcfpair were their only companions, Aurelius ran 
through the ranks, and in vain erxleavoured to re~kindle their 
hopes. Nothing was to be heard but cries and lamenta Jons ; 
nothing fecn but marks of terror and dcfolation. At this 
dreadful juncture, and juft as the barbarians were ready to 
fall upon them, we are aftured, by fome writers, that the 
folemn prayers of a Chriftian legion v.h«ch was among them, 
produced fuch a fall of rain, as inftantly rcfreflied the fainting 
army. T he foldiers were feen holding their mouths and 
their helmets up to Heaven, and receiving the fttowers which 
came fo wonderfully to their relief. T he fame clouds alfo 
which ferved for their refeue, at the fame time difeharged fuch 
a terrible ftorm of hail, accompanied with ttmnder, againft 
the enemy, as aftonifhed and confounded them. By this un- 
looked for aid, the Romans recovering their ftrength and 
courage, once more turned upon their purfuers, and cut them 
in pieces. * 

ouch are the circumftances of an engagement, acknow- 
ledged by Pagan, as well as Chriftian writers only with 
this difference, that latter aferibe the vidtory to their 
owrr^ the former to the prayers of their emperor. However 
his be, Aurelius feenaed fo fenfible of miraculous afliftance, 
that he immediately relaxed the perfecutions a^ainft the 
Chriftiians, and wrote tQ fenate in favour of their re-* 
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ligion. Notwithftanding this vi<5l:ory the war continued 
for lomc months longer ; but after many violent confli6ts^ oie 
barbarians fent to fue for peace. The Kmperor impofeJ con- 
ditions upon them, more or lefs ievere, as he foimd them 
more or Ids difpofed to revolt. 

He afterwards retired for Tome time to a country feat, 
where, by the Rudy of philofophy, he delighted his mind, 
and regulated bis condutSf. He ufually called it his mo- 
ther, in oppofitlon to the court, which he confuiered as 
his Rep-mother. He was alfo frequently heard to fay, 
“ "T'hat the people were^' happy, whofe phllofophers were 

kings, or whofe kings were philofophcrs.** . . 

Aurelius was one of the moR confidcrablc men of the agc> 
in which he lived. Ills meditations, which have reached 
our times, arc highly commended by the ancients, and much 
aj’iproved by the modern‘s, as an epitome of the beR rules 
that human reafr.n or philofophy can fuggeR, for the conduct 
pf a virtuous life. 

Kf this emperor was a great encourager of learning, many 
eminent writers fiourilbed in his reign; among whom were 
JuRin, Appian, and Lucian. 

Before his Scythian expedition, the people, whofe love to 
the emperor daily incrcafcd, finding him making preparations 
to leave them, and lefolved to expofe himfelf in a dangerous 
war, afi'crnbled before his palace, befeeching him not to de- 
part, till he h.id given tiiem inRrudtions for their future con- 
da£l ; fo that if it Riould plcafc Heaven to deprive them of 
his prefence, they might, by his alliRance, continue in the 
fame paths of virtue, into which he bad led them by his ex- 
ample. This was a requeR, which this truly great emperor 
was highly pleafed in obeying. He fpent three whole days 
in giving them fhort maxims, by which they might regu- 
late thcii* lives ; and, having finifhed his lectures, departed 
upon his expedition, amidR the prayers and lamentations of 
all his fubjecis. 

Not long after, he was feized with the plague at Vienna, 
which RopjKxl the progrefs of his arms. Nothing, however, 
could abate his defire of being beneficial to mankind; for tho' 
his fubiniRion to ilie will of Providence made him meet the 
api^roaclios of death with tranquillity, his fears for the youth 
and unpromifmg dhp’DriLi(jn of Commodus, his Ton and fuc- 
ceRbr, feemed to*give him great uncafincfs, and aggravated 
the pangs of his diRblution, Struggling with this appro- 
henfion, and Rudbuating between hope and fear, he addrefied 
his friends and the principal officers that wpre gathered round 
His bed ; telling them, ^I hat as hi& fon was going to lofe 

a fatlier. 
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a father, he hoped he would find many fathers m them ; 

' K would diredf his youth, and g-ive him proper in* 

Iti : -ns for the public benelu, as well as his ov/n/’ He 
died»in . fifty-ninth year of his age, having reigned nine- 
teen yea. *nd fome days. 

All the “glory and profperity of the Roman empire feemed 
to die with Aurelius. We are now to behold a train of 
emperors either vicious or impotent, either wilfully guiltyj 
or unable to afi'ert the dignity of their Ration. We arc 10 
behold an empire grown too great, finking by its own 
weight, furrounded by barbarous and fuccetsfui enemies 
without, and torn by ambitious and cruel faefions within ; 
the principles of the tiimes wholly corrupted ; philofophy at- 
tempting to regulate the minds of men without the aid of 
religion; and the warmth of patriotifhi cntirclv evaporated^ 
by being difFufed In too wide a circle. We /hall fiill fur- 
ther find the people becoming dull, as they grow impotent; 
their hiRorians cool and lifeiefs in the moR intereRing nar- 
rations ; and the convulfions of the grcateR empire upon 
c^rth, deferibed in chilJiRi points, or languid prolixity. 


C H A P. LXVL 

Alifcelianeous Puniarks. 

T he firR founder of imperial government had derived- 
from a mean family in the Hide town of Aricia, the 
appellation of Ohtavius. As tire adopted fon of his uncle he 
had aRiimed the furname of Crefiu ; but tir* former was 
Rained with the fanguinary prolcritrrions of the triumvir, 
and the latter too Rrongly revived thr memory of the inor- 
dinate ambition of the dictator. After a very ferious difeuf- 
fion in the fenatc, the title of Augudus was chofm for, and 
iicknowledged by him ; it was exprefhve of tlr.' character of 
j 5 eace and fiindlity wliich he uniformly afFcctcd, But the 
peifbnjl title of AuguRus expired not vvilh the prince on 
Vv^hom it was beRowed, or the family name of Cmfir with 
the line to which it originally belonged. B'hcfe appellations 
Were faon infeparably connected v/ith the imperial dignity, 
and preferved by a long fucceilion of einpeioirs ; yet a dif- 
tincRion vyas introduced, and tlie ficrcd title of AuguRiis 
\yas referved for the moh?trch, wh UR the name of Cxfar was 
R 3 more 
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more freely communicated to his relations, and generally ap^ 
propriated to the prefumptive heir of the empire. 

Auguftus, cool and unfeeling, had early aiTumed the maik 
of hypocrify, wh'chhe never after .ards laid afide. equally 
without refentment or humanity, his virtues and even^his 
vices were artificial. Accordin'^ to the various did^ates of his 
intereil: he was the enemy or the father of the Roman world. 
The fame motives which induced him voluntarily to proffer 
the refignation of his power, prompted him to profefs a refpedl 
for a free conffitution. The people were deceived by the idea 
of civil government ; and his fears perfuaded him to conceal 
beneath the pretended garb of moderation the invidious dig- 
nity of imperial authority. 1 he fate of Capfar continually 
prefented itfjlf to his view; the fidelity of the legions might 
defend him from the open indignation of avowed confplracy, 
but no vigilance could proted; him againff the fccrct dag- 
ger of affaffination. The oftentatious difplay of power had 
provoked the deftru^fion of his uncle. The cenful or tri- 
bune might have exercifed his authority in peace, but the 
title of king infulted the remnant of republican fpirit; and 
Augiiffus, whilft he coveted the power, dreaded the fate and 
avoided th. indifereet arrogance of his kinfman. The illu- 
five reprefjntation of freedom fattsfied a feeble fenate and 
enervated people ; and the fubfequent deaths of Caligula, 
Nero, and Domitian were prompted not by a motive of li- 
berty, but a principle of felf-pi f rvation. The execution of 
Caligula by the m :nly refoluiion of Chaerea feemed for a 
mornent to revive the dying embers of freedom. I'he conr 
fuls convoked the fenate in the capitol ; they condemned the 
merr.ory of the Cxfars, and gave the watch- word libeity to 
.the f- w ctdiort' who faintly embraced their caufe. Bat the 
ferocious temper of the Proetnrian guards foon extinguiffied 
the haffy fpark of republicainfm ; and this dream of liberty 
ferved f^*nly to cxercife the oiodcration of Claudius, who ge- 
ncrouilv' pardoned a conduct; ne was able to punilh, but which 
he was prudent eaouga to defpif,*. 

A greater degree of danger was to be dreaded from the 
precarious afFeiStioii and ala; ining iiifolcnce of the armies. In 
tl.e acquifition of his authority, Auguflus had inured them to 
the violation of ever , focial duty. The Roman emperors, 
ho.vcvv.r, had yet differed bur little from the caprice of the 
legions. The l‘‘novyiedge of their difpofitions induced them 
t > inveft their fucc^fibis with a confiderable (hare of prelont 
authority. Auguffus reffed his lafl: hopes ori Tiberius ; he 
adopted him as bis fon, and procured for him the ccnforigl 
and tribunitian power. Ve(pafian afibciated in the cmpircj 
a prince wfiofe ainiable chars^er turned the public attention 

from 
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^ from the origin to the glory of the Flavian houfa ; the vir- 
Titus juftified the confidence of the emperor, and 
^ during his Ihort reign the tranlient f-licity of the 

Roiri.ui 

Th^ ? '’need and feeble age of Nerva promoted the elec- 
tion of*T 1 ; and the weaknefs of the emperor was coun- 

terb.ilanced by the vigour of his fuccefior. The equitable 
adn laiftracion and martial atcfiievements of Ti ajan, at this 
difiaat period, excite our reverence and admiration; but no 
inconfidcrable lhare cf praif* is due to the patriotifm of 
Nerva, who in calling a ftranger to the fuccefiion, preferred 
the interelis of the empire to the pretenfions of confangui- 
nity. Adriaji pofibficd himfilf of that power wh>ch the 
p.-netratioa of Trajan mufi: at Icafi have rcludfantly be- 
queathed him. He reformed the laws, fuppoiled military 
ducinline, and yifireJ every province in perfon. The pre- 
n>ature death of tEI’Us Verus foon after he was advanced to 
the rank of Crefar, prefer ved the dignity of the empire, and 
fecured its * ippinefs in the appointment of the Antonines. 
The Tn of Verus was adopted by the gratitude of Pius, and 
on tfic acccifion of Marcus invclled with an equal fhare of 
the imperial power ; but his reverence for the political ca- 
pacity of hiS Colleague confined him to the indulgence of 
private vices, and a pcrfevcrance in excefs terminated the 
dilTolute career of a fhort life, which though not likely to 
conduce to, had never been permitted to interrupt the happi- 
ntfs of the Roman world. Antoninns Pius was near fifty, 
and Marcus about feventeen when firfl: elevated by the dif- 
cernment of Adrian above the condition of private life, and 
though Pius had two fons, he gave liis daughter Faufiina in 
marriage to Marcus, obtained for him from the fenatc the 
tribunitian and proconfular powers, and afibciated him to all 
the labours and honours of empire. Marcus revered the 
charadfer of his benefiidlor ; he loved him as a parent, he 
obeyed him as a foveregn; and the forty-two years which 
comprized the extent of their united reigns, is perhaps the 
only period in which the welfare of the people was the foie 
objedt of government. The love of religio.n, jiifiice, 
and peace chara<£l:crifcd Titus Pius; in private life he was 
amiable and unafFeffed, and the chearful fereniry of his tem- 
per evinced the benevolence of his ft>ul. The virtues of 
Marcus Aurelius were of a feverer kind; farmed in the ri- 
gid fchool of the Stoics, he afTamed a Ready controul over 
his paflions, and conhdered virtue as the only good, vice 
as the only evil. AmidR the tumult of a camp, his mind 
%vas exercifed in meditation, and he even condefeended to 
impart the philofophy he cultivated ; but his life was the 
nobleft coinmeiu on the precepts c)f Zeno; fsvere in- 
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fifxiblc towards himfelf he was mild to the failings of 
others, and lamented that ' Avidius CalTius, the aytV ,:. 
and leader of a rebellion, had by a voluntary death with- 
drawn himfelf from his mercy. Though he regjrfcted the 
calamities, and detelled the ferocious features of war, lie 
readdy xpofed himfelf to the dangers of it, n^r was he 
deierre^ by the feveriry of the climate from enduring, on 
the frozen banks of the Danube, the hardships of eight 
winter campaigias. But the wcaknefs of his conftitutioti 
was inferior to the Ifrength of his mind, and his body funk 
at length beneath the accumulated prclfure of inccllant fa- 
tigue ; yet his memory was revered by a grateful people, 
and his image, long after his death, was frc(j[ucntly pre- 
fer ved among thole of the hcafehold gods. 


CHAP. XLVII. 

Commodus — idis 7'yranny — Pcrtlnax — TVhy called thePennis-- 
hall of Fortune. — Fbc Empire expofed to fale — lyiditts full-* 
anus — Elis laconic Speech to the Senate — Is beheaded. — Se- 
vsrus — His defpotic Government — His Expedition into Bri^ 
tain^y where he builds a wall.—^ Car ac alia and Geta divide 
the Empire. — Geta afj'ajfmated. — Car ac alia murdered . — 
Afacrinus . — Heliogabalus., — His Female Senate. — His pro^ 
digality. — -Alexander' s excellent L>ifpofition. — His Death . — 
Maxhnln. — His gigantic ftoc^Cy and extraor dinary appetite. 

■ — His I'yranny.- — His Death. — PupienuSy BalbhiuSy and 
Gordian put to death — Phillip celebrates the Secular Games, 
— Is killed by a Sentinel, ^ 

T H E merits of Antoninus paved the way 
to t le throne for Commodus ; who was 
ackn wkdged Emperor, firlf by the army, then 
by the fenate and people, and thortly after by all the pro- 
vinces. But though he owed the empire to the adoption of 
his fu ppo'ed lather, many, were of opinion, dial he was the 
fpurious ilTue of a gladiator ; his own condudl afterwards, 
and the wanton character of his modier Faudina, having, 
perhaps, gi ' en rile to the report. 

“ 1j a man v. ere called to hx the period in the hiflory of 
the world, duririg which the condition of the human .race was 
mod h ippy and profperous, he would, without hefitation, 
name that which elapfed from the death of Domitian to 

the 
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the acceHion of Commodiis, awretch^ in whofe m^iiM 
. every fentiment of virtue and humanity was exlindt. Tills 
tyrant, after having opprefled his fu'bje6ls thirteen 
yea peri/licd by poifon, given him by his favourite coa- 
cfib " 'Garcia. 

T[ 1 . vacant throne was inflantly filled by 
Pertiiiax, praefcdl of the city, an ancient fenator, A. D. 1^2. 
of confular rank, whofe conlpicuous merit had 
broke through the obfeurity of his birth, and raifed him to 
the hrft honours of the hate. "Idic lially zeal of this vir- 
tuous prince to reform the corriipied hate, proved fatal to 
himfelf and his country. T'he foldicrs dreading the hn6b- 
nefs of the ancient difclpUnc, wliich lie was preparing; to 
rchore, and regretting the licentioufnefs of the former reign, 
railed a general fedition; when, on the eighty-iixth day* 
only after the death of Commodiis, Peiginax fell by die 
hand of one of his guards. 

From the number of his adventures, he was called the 
^eyinh~hall of Fortune : and certainly no man ever experi- 
enced fuch a vai icty of htuations, witi\ fo blamclefs a cha- 
radler. 

'^I'he empire was now openly expofed to fale by the 
praetorian guards, and purchafed by Didius 
Julianus. Upon being conducted to the fenate- A. D. 192. 
houfe, he addreh'ed the few fenatorswho were 
prefent, in a very laconic fpeech. Fathers^ you want an 
emperor^ and / a?n the fittejl perfon you can choofe. But 
even this, lliort as it feems, was unncccirary, linre tlic 
fenatc had it not in tlieir power to refufe their approbation. 
Jrlis fix'ceh being backed by the army, to wliom he had 
given about a mllli ui of our inonev, fucceeded. Tiie 
choice of the foidie s was confiinicd by the fenate, and 
Ji)idius was acknowledged cmjieror. 

The provinc cs revoked ; and new com[>rtItors offering 
their claims, Severus the highcfl bidder, was hailed Aij~ 
guftus, and JDidius julianus was beheaded by a lentenoe of 
the Senate, as a common criminal, alter having purchafed, 
with an iminenfc treafurc, aa anxious and precarious reign 
of only fixty-lix days. 

Having obtained the purple by means of 
cruelty and bloodfhed, Severus fecured liimfclf A, D. 191. 
in the government, by inculc ating the^ princi- 
ples of defpotifm, and paflive obedience. His will was the 
law of the empire. The fenate no longer polTctfcd the 
ihadow of authority iju the civil and military department ; 
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fo that Sevsrrs may l>r rouildered as the prinripil author 
of the decline of tlic P^oman empire. He made an 
dirion into Britain, in ^ rd- r lo c omplete the iong-attemr.^d 
conqueh: of tiiaf iHand. In pnrfuing the enemy, hrs^army 
fuifercd ir.oli; circaduil hardihips. They were obh-ged to 
hew their way ihrotnrh intricate forells, to drain entcnfive 
mnrihes, and form bridges over rapid rlvervS ; fo that he lofl 
fifty thoufand men by fatigue and firknefs. However, he 
furmounted all thefe difimukies with unremitting ardour, 
end profeented his fuccelTes with fucli vigour, that he com- 
pelkd the enemy to fiie for peace; which he granted upon 
their furrendering a confiderable part of their country, to- 
gedier with all their arms and military preparations. 

Having thus gi\'en peace to Britain, for its letter fccu- 
lity he built that fimous wall, which hill goes by his name, 
extending fromBohvay Frith, on the w^eif, to tlie Ger. . an 
ooeau on the eafl. It was eight feet broad, and twelve feet 
high, planted with towers, about a mile dhlant from e:ch 
other, and communicating by pip:s of biafs in the wall, 
which conveyed inflrudlions from one garrifon to another 
with incredible difp'jtch. 

ScvenisS died at 'Fork, in the fixty-fifth year of his age, 
and in the e ghteenth of a fuccefsfui reign. 

From this period the Roman empire gradually decayed, 
being haraffed on ail iides by powerful invaders, and con- 
vull'edby the furious contefts of domeilic foes. 

On the deatli of Sever us, Carncalla and 
A. D. 2 1 1. Geta, his fons, agreed to divide the empire. 

Such a divided form of government would have 
proved a fource of dilcord lictwecn the motl affedtionatc 
brothers. It was impofTible that it could Gng Irbfifl; be- 
tween two implacable enemies. It was vifible that one 
only could reign, and thit the other miifl fall. The unfor- 
tunate Geta was aflalTinated, and Caracalla, after a feries 
of cruelties, was murdered in the fixth year of his reign. ^ 
Such was the end of a monfter, whofe life difgraced human 
nature. 

After the death of Caracalla the Roman world remained 
ihree days without a inaldcr The pnetorlan guards con- 
fidertd the powder of bekow^ing it as almofl a legal claim. 
The prudence of Adventus, the fenior praEfe 6 l:, reje 6 led the 
dangerous pre-emiiienee, and they were induced reluiflantly 
to grant it to the crafty Macrinus, whom they neither 
ioved nor efteemed. Heliogabalus, the natural fon ot Ca- 
racalla, foon fupplanted him, and he was put to death, 
after d fhort reign of one year and two months. 
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Hellogabalus was prleft of a temple decll- 
' to the fun, in Emefa, a city of Pa ^ nici i ; A. D 21S. 
an hough •■'t fourteen years old, was greatly 
loved the army, for the beauty of his perfon. and the 
mertior* ^ his father, whom they ftill coiitidered as their 
greatek nefadfor. 

He wetS fo p.irual to the ladles, that he built a fenate-'' 
houfe for women, with fuitable orders, habits, and dillinc- 
tions, of which his mother was made pre .dent» All liieir 
debates turned upon the fa hiors of the day, and the-dirfereat 
formalities to be ulexl at giving and receiving Vihts 

His prodigality was fo boundiefs^ that ha always drefTed 
in cloth o. gold and purple, emiched with precious kones, 
and never wore the lame habit twice. He was oltui heard 
to fav, that fuch dilhes as were cheaply obtained, were 
Icaia e w<jrth eating. His luppers, ther^iore, geuerally colt 
fix thoufind crowns, and often fixtv theufand. 

Having been perluadedby his grand-motlier to adopt his 
coufm, Alexander, as his lucceffor, Hciiogah.ilus was foon 
after put to deati I by the foldiers, w^ho tlircvvhis body into 
thcl'ibcr, with heavy w^eigius, that none might had it in 
order to give it burial. 

Alexander Wvis declared emperor without op- 
pofition. The fenate, vcith their ulual adulation, -A. D. I'.i. 
wilhed to confer new titles upon him ; but he 
modcdly declined them all, aliedging, that titles were tnen 
only honourable, when given to 7 ?icrlt not to JlaUon, His 
liberality endcaied him to the army, his virtues to ih: fenate. 
But thoiioh he pofTeifed the titles and power's of imperial 
dignity, it was loon perceived, that the reins of government 
w^rc held by hands of twow^omen, his mother IMamea, 
and his grandmother MjeH. This was the caure of his 
min. The foldiers openly exclaimed, that they were go- 
verned by an avaneiocs wotnan, and a mean- piiiteJboy, 
and refoived upon cledling an emperor, cap Tic of ruling 
alone. Maximin, an old experienced commander, held 
c^Qfdrcnces with the foldiers, and in amen ihe fcdition- At 
ienoth, being dt c’-mined to difpaicli their prefeiit emperor, 
they font an executioner who immediately kruck off hi-j 
head j and Ihortly after that of his moth r. lie died in the 
twenty-ninth year ol his age, after a pvoipcrous reign of thir- 
teen years and nine days ; h:s dcatli proving, tint neither 
virtue nor juifice can guard us againkrhe misfortunes of- 
this life ; and that good men are to expect th;ir reward in a 
place of more equitable dikribution. 

Maximin, who hud been the chief promoter of Alexan- 
/der’s dealli, was chofen. emperor. He w'as a pcafaat of 
^ Hooke. 
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Thrace, and, m the prcgrcfs of the Emperor Sevens throu<’ l» 
that province, was firft elevated to royal notice, and apa^s: 
batioii. His ftrength and (kill difplayccl in vvreftlm -• and 
running, procured him permihion to enliiV among the croons • 
and his valour and hria attention to di.cipiluo aclvancej him,’ 
during the reign of Severus and his foil, to the rank of cen- 
tun on. 

I He was of a gigantic fizc, being no lefs than ciirht feet 
I and an half high ; and, it is faid, that he generally am forty 
I pomids of flcfli every day, and drank ilx gallons of wine ^ 
T-n, a ^^ted by literature, his- appearance unpo- 

tuhed by the arts of civil life, were contralled with tlie amia- 
ble manners of the unhappy Alexander ; and the tyrant, con- 
Icious of his own dohcicnccs, and depending on the auachment 
of his foldiers, perfeciited witii unrelenting cruelty the reft of 
mankind. Defirous of extirpating the remembrance of his 
original obfeunty, he confounded in the fime indiferiminate 
rum, thofe who had fpurned at his humbler fortunes, with 
thofe who had relieved has diftrefs and affifttd his rif ne dopes. 
Magnus a confular fcnator, was accufed of coiirpiring-^againfi 
him. Without even the form of a trial, A-lagnus was put to 
death, and four thoufaiid of his fuppofed accomplices involv- 
, ed in his fate. I ha nobility of Rome, who had irovcniej 
provinces, who had commanded armies, and triumphed as 
coiifiJs, were fewed up in the hides of flaughtcred animals, 
uxjxifed to wild beafts, and beaten to death v/ith clubs. From 
his camp on the Khine or Danube, (for he foomed to vilit 
Italy or Rome) he ift'ucd, in the language of defpotifm, the 
unfeeling dictates of lluiguinary barb.irifm, and trampled on 
every principle of law' or jufttce, fupported by tlie avowed 
power of his fword. As long as the cruelty of iVIaximin was 
confined to the fciicitors of Roinc^ or the courtiers who at— 
tended him, the body of the people regarded it with indiffe- 
rence j, but their rci.mtrncnt was rfrouled as loon as the avarice 
of tlie tyrant attacked public property. 

Being fuperfeded by the election of Pupieniis and BabinuS 
as joint Empcr<,rs, he pallid the Alps, and entering Italy, he’ 
j.i>t.roachcd the city of Aquileia, which he was aftonilhed to 
Had prepared for the moll obftiuate rcfiftance, and relblved 
m liold out a regular fiegc. His firlu attempt was to take the 
city by ftorm ; but the bcllegcd threw down fuch quantities 
of fcalding pitch ami fuliihur upon his foldiers, that they were 
miable to continue the alTault. He then determined upon a 
blockade; but the inhabitants were fo refoiute, that even the 
©Id men and children were feen combating upon the walls, 
while the women cut off their hair, to furnilh the foldiers 
With bovv-ftrings. Mattimin’s rage, at this unexpeaed op-' 
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Ptipienusy Balhinusy and Philip. 

jiofition, was now ungovernable. Having no enemies to 
his refentment upon, he turned it agalnft his own 
comma^^-’-s. He put many of his generals to death, as if the 
Cit)^ hac Id out through their neglecSf or incapacity, while 
famine rt, ’e great depredations upon the reft of his army. 

He wa.i loon after ftain in his tent, after a rcig^n of three 
years and a fjw days. His fon, whom he had altociated in 
his power iliarcd the fame fate. The giites of Aquileia were 
thrown open to his deftroyers, and the head of Maximin on a 
fpcar Vi^as borne in triumph through the ftrects. 

His alTiduit}^, when in a humble ftation, and his cruelty, 
when in power, ferve to evince, that there are fome men, 
whofe virtues arc fitted for obfeurity; as there are others, 
wh© only fhew theinfelves great when placed in an exalted 
ftation. 

Pupiemis and Balbinus, as well, as Gordian, came to an 
untimely end ; and the laft mentioned Emperor fell by the 
hands of one to whom he had been a benefiiufor. His appoint- 
ment of Philip, by birth an Arab, and by profefHon a robber, 
to the prjefedture, proved fatal to the life and power of Gor- 
dian. The boldriefs of the new preefeft afpired to the throne; 
the minds of the foldiers were irritated by artificial fcarcity, 
and the arms, which ought to have defended, were turned 
againft their mafter. By a fentence of the foldiers, he was 
ftript and led away to death, and a fmall monu- 
ment on the banks of the river Aboras, attefted A. D. 24^. 
the fpot of his execution, after a reign of fcarcc 
fix years. 

Philip caufed the fcciilar games to be celebrated, with a 
Tnagnihcence fiiperior to any of his predeceflbrs, it being juft 
a thoiifand years from the building of the city. At this time, 
we are told, both Philip and his fon were converted to Chrifti- 
anity. A murderer, however, and an ungrateful ufurper, does 
no great honour to v/hatever opinion he may happen to em- 
brace. 

The army, -foon after, revolting in favour of Decius, one 
©f the fentinels, at a blow, cut off Philip’s head, in the forty- 
fifth year of his age, and after a reign of about five years. 
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CHAP. XLVIII. 

Dectus.—TTje Chrtftlans areperfecuted. — Invajion of the Goths 
end Vandals. — Decius lofes his Life in a ^uagmire.-^ — Gdllus 
agrees to pay Tribute to the Gsths.^r^Valerian defected by the 
Perfians.^ and taken Prifoner. — Various CharaHer of Ga^ 
lienus, — His reign is marked by accumulated Calamities.-’-^ 
Claudius defeats the Goths. — Re?nark of one of the Gothic 
Generals refpeSting Books. — ^CharaSier of Claudius. — Aure^ 
lian defeats Xenohia.^ ^ueen of Pahnyra and the Eaji. — His 
Vow. — Longinus put to death, -^Aurelian ajfajjinatcd, 

P hilip having met with the fate he defer ved, 
Decius was univerfally acknowledged as his 
fuccellbr, whofe acSIivity feemed, in fome mea- 
fare, to flop the haftening decline of the Roman empire. 
Nothing, however, could now prevent the approaching down- 
fal of the flate. The obftinate difputes between the Pagans 
and the Chriftians within the empire, and the unceafing ir- 
ruptions of barbarous nations from without, enfeebled it be- 
yond the power of a remedy. To Hop thefe, a perfecution 
of the Chriflians, now the moft numerous body of the peo- 
ple, was impoliticly, as well as unjuftly, begun; in which 
thoufands were put to death, and all the arts of cruelty tried 
in vain to lelTen their growing numbers. 

This pcrfecuticKi was fucceeded by dreadful devaftation 
from the Goths, particularly in Thrace and Maefia, where 
they had been moft fuccefsful. Thefe barbarians deduced 
their origin from the vaft ifland, or peninfula, of Scandinavia; 
and the name of the Goths is now loft in that of the Swedes. 

In the EdJa, a fyftem of mythology compiled in Iceland, 
about the thirteenth century, wc diftingulfli two perfons con- 
founded under the name of Odin, the god of war, and the 
great leghlator of Scandinavia. The latter infticuted a reli- 
gion adapted to the climate and people, and fubdued numerous 
tribes on either fide the Baltic. But though Ibme faint tra- 
dition is preforved of a Scandinavian origin, we muft not ex- 
pedl any ftrici account of the time and circumftances of their 
emigration. To crofs the Baltic, the inhabitants of Sweden 
pofiefied fumclent velTeJs, and the diftance from Carl feroon to 
the neareft ports tof IVufTia and Pomerania exceeds not an 
hundred miles. From the commencement of the Chriftan 
sera to the age of the Antonines, the Goths were eftabliihed 
towards the mouth of the Viftula. Weftwarcl of the Goths, 
the numerous tribes of V andals fpread along the hanks of the 
Oder > and a refemblance of manners and language feems ta 
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indicate that the Vandals and the Goths were originally one 
people. About the reign of Alexander Severus, the province 
of t) acia experienced the deftru£live fury of the Gcths in 
tlicir inroads, whofe arms were turned againfl: the milder re- 
gions o^ the fouth i and the march of the barbarians cncrcafcd 
their numbers with the braveft warriors of the Vandallc 
dates. 

The Goths were now in poffeflion of the Ukraine, a coun- 
try of conftderable extent and uncommon fertility. 'Fhe iizc 
of the cattle, the temperature of the air, the aptnefs of the 
foil for every fpecies of grain, and the luxuriancy of the ve- 
getation, all difplayed the liberality of nature, and tempted the 
induftry of man ; but the Goths withftood all thefe tempia* 
tions, and dill adhered to a life of poverty and rapine. 

The Scythian hords towards the ead,'prefcnted the doubt- 
ful chance of unprofitable vi6lory ; the Roman territories were 
far more alluring. Burfting through the province of Dacia, 
the barbarians extorted a confiderable ranforn from Marcia- 
nopolls, the capital of the fecond Maefia. The invaders re- 
treated with their booty, to return with double force. Thefe 
irruptions Decius went to oppofe in perfon, and coming to an 
engagement with them flew thirty thoufand of thefe barbari- 
ans in one battle. Being refolved however, to purfue his vic- 
tory, he was by the treachery of Gallus, his own general, 
led into a defile, where the king of the Goths had fecrct in- 
formation to attack him: In this difadvantageous fituation, 
Decius firft faw his fon killed vv"ith an arrow, and foon 
after his whole army totally put to the rout. Wherefore, 
refolving not to furvive the lofs, he put fpiirs to his horfe, 
and inftantly plunging into a quagmire, was fwallowcd up, 
and his body could never be found. 

Gallus, who had thus betrayed the Roman 
army, had addrefs enough to get himfclf declared A-D. 
Emperor by that part of it which furvived the 
defeat. He was the firft who bought a difhonourable peace 
from the enemies of the ftate, agreeing to pay a confiderable 
annual tribute to the Goths, whom it was his duty to reprefs. 
Having thus purchafed a fhort relaxation i from war, by th® 
difgrace of his country, he returned to Rome, and followed 
his pleafures, regardlefs of the wretched fituation of the em- 
pire. 

The ftate of the Roman provinces, at that time, was very 
deplorable. The Goths, and other barbarous nations, not 
fatisfied with their late bribes to continue in peace, broke in 
like a torrent, upon the eaftern parts of Europe. On the 
other fidfe, the Perfians and Scythians committed unheard of 
ravages in Mefopoumia and Syria. The Eajperor, regnr l- 
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left of every national calamity, was loft in fenrualltyat home 5 
and the Fagans were allowed a power of pcrfecuting the 
Chriftians through all parts of the Itaie. 

^milianus Gallus’s general, having gained a vi(ftory o^er 
the Goths, was proclaimed Kmperor by his conquering army. 
Upon hearing this, Gallus, being roufed from the intoxica- 
tion of pleafure, prepared to oppofe his dangerous rival. Both 
armies met in Mielia, and a battle enfued in which i^lmilia- 
nus was vicStoi ious, and the profligate Gallus was flain. His 
death was merited, and his vices were fuch, as to deferve the 
detettation of pofterity. 

The fenate having refufed to acknowledge 
jA. D. 253. -ffiiniiianus as Emperor, an army that was fta- 
tinned near the Alps, chofe Valerian, their own 
commander, to fucceed to the throne, who fet about reform- 
ing the ftate with a fpir't that feemed to mark a good heart 
and a vigorous mind. But reformation was then grown al- 
moft impracticable. T he difputes between the Pagans and 
Chriftians divided the empire as before, and a dreadful per- 
fecution of the latter enfued. The northern nations over-ran 
the 'Roman dominions in a more formidable manner than 
ever, and the empire .began to be ufurped by a multitude of 
petty leaders, each of whom neglecting the general in te reft 
of the ftate, fet up for himlelf. To add to thefe calamities, 
the Perfians, under their king Sapor, invaded Syria, and 
coming into Mefopotamia, took the unfortunate Valerian 
prifoner, as he was making preparations to oppofe them. 
Nothing can exceed tlie indignities, as w:ll as the cruelties, 
which were practifed upon this u.ohappy monarch, thus f-dlen 
into the hands of his enemies. Sapor, we are told, always 
ufed him as a foot-'lool for mounting his horfc ; he* added the 
bitternefs of ridicule to his iiifults, and ufually obf rved, that 
an attitude like that to which Valerian was reduced, was the 
beft ftatue that could be crec!:ted in honour of his viGory. 

In this abjcLd: fituation lie lived for fome years ; and when 
he died, his body, by Sapor’s order, was flayed, and'prcferved 
in fait. His fkin was drefted, dyed red, and expofed in a 
temple, where, to the eternal ignominy of the Rcnnan name, 
it was 'fhnwn to all foreign princes and ambalTadors, as a mo- 
rument of the po^ver of the Pcrfian monarch. 

When V^alerian was taken prifoner, his fon, Galicnus, 
promifing to rcven^i;e the infult, was chofen Emperor; but 
he foon difeovered, that he fought rather the fplehdour than 
the toils of empire. It is not cafy to delcribe the various 
characSccr of this prince; he was a ready orator; an elegant 
poet, a firilful gardener, an excellent cook, and a moft con- 
temptible fovereign. When the reigns o government were 
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by (b weak a hand, it is not furprlfing that a crowd of 
ufurpers ftiould dil>ra£l the provinces but the revival of the 
thirty tyrants of Athens, in the ifate of Rome, is rather the 
child of an ingenious hincy, than the offspring of truth. 

BiJt: the provinces of Rome were not only doomed to expe- 
rience the iiivaiions of barbarians, and the ufurpations of 
tyi’ants ; the reign of Galienus is marked by accumulated 
calamities. In Sicily, troops of banditti, and a licentious 
crowd of Haves and peafants, reigned over the plundered 
country, and intercepted the jcvcnueof the capital. In Alex- 
andria, the inhabitants, abandoned to the rage of their pafTions, 
maintained a civil war within the cityj and for twelve fuc- 
ccdfivc years, every fireet was polluted vviih blood, and every 
building of ftrength was converted huo a citadel. A long 
and general famine, the confequence of raT);nc and oppreHIon, 
depopulated the provinces and cities of Rome; and a bir'ous 
plague, which commenced in the year two hundrec and fifty, 
and continued for iifteen years to rage throughout the whole 
extent of the Roman emj)ire, cafts an additional gloom over 
this period of dilgrace and calamity. 

Oalienus, having led an army to befiegc the city of Milan, 
which had been taken by one of the ufurping tyrants, was 
there flain by his own fblditrs, Martian one of his generals 
having confpired againfi: him. 

I'he origin of Claudius, who v/as norainated 
to fuccecd Galienus, was obfeure, hut his merit A. D. 2 63. 
had attradfed the favour of Dec! us. He was a 
man of great valour and condudf, equally remaikab.le for the 
llrength of his body and the vigour of his mind. He was cliailc 
and temperate, a rewarder of the good, and a fevere punifher 
of fuch as tranfgrcfred the laws. 1 bus endo'wed, thcrefoie, he 
in fome meafure put a Hop to the precipitate decline of the 
empire, and, once more, fceined to rcifore tiic glory of Rome. 

Xhe firfl b hour of Claudius was to revive in his troops a 
fenfe of order and obedience; and after painting to them ihe 
exhaufted Rate cf the empire, and the mifehiefs arifing from 
their own lawlcfs caprice, he declared, he intended to point 
the firft effort of their arms agaiiiff the hoftile powers of the 
rapacious barbarians. 

Thefe barbarians had made Jieir principal and moff fuc- 
cefsful irruptions into Thrace and Macedonia.. They fwarri;- 
cd over all Greece, ajid had pillaged the famouscity of Athens, 
^hich had long been the fchool of ail the polit*. arts to the 
Romans. The Goths, however, had no vei, ation for thefe 
emhellinimencs, wdiich tend to fofteii and hj.nani'^"’ rrunJ, 
but deftroyed all monuments of tafte aiiu lea ...g wAih the 
tnoff favage alacrity. It v/as upon one of thefe occafions, that 
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having heaped together a large pile of books, in order to bum 
them, one of their commanders diffuaded them from the de- 
fign, alledging, That the time which the Grecians Jbould wajh 
on hooks^ would only render them more unqualified for ^ar. 
But the empire feemed to trembley not only on tliat Tide, but 
almoft in every quarter. At the fafne time, above three hun- 
dred thoufand of thefci barbarians (the HerulT^ the "T^rutangJ, 
the Virtugi, and many namelefs and uncivilized nations) came 
down the river Danube, with two thoufand Ihips, fraught 
with men and ammunition, fpreading terror and devailation 
on every fide. 

In this flatc of univerfal difmay, Claudius, alone,, feemed 
to continue unfhaken. He marched his difproportioned army 
againft the favage invaders, and though but ill prepared for 
engaging with them, as the forces of the empire were then 
employ«d in different parts of the ^world, he came off vi^Io- 
rious, and made an incredible daughter of the enemy, I'he 
whole of their great army was either cut to pieces or taken 
prifoners ; hoiifes were filled with their arms, and fcarce a 
province of the empire that was not furniflied with flavcs, 
from thofe that furvlved the defeau 

Thefe fucceffes were followed by many others in different 
•parts of the empire ; fo that the GpthSy for a confidcrable 
time, made but a feeble oppofition. 

The reign of Claudius was a 6 live and fuccefsful ; and fuck 
is the chara 6 fer given of him by hiftorians, that he is faid to 
have united in himfelf, the moderation of Auguftus, the va- 
lour of Trajan, the piety of Antoninus, and all the virtues 
of the good princes who had reigned before him. 

Longinus and Porphyry flourifhed at this time. 

Immediately after the death of Claudius the 
A. D. 27 c. army made choice of Aurelian, who was at that 
time mafter of the horfe, and efteemed the moff 
valiant edmmander of his time. Being foon after univcrfally 
acknowledged by all the Aates of the empire, he affumed the 
government with a greater iharc of power than his predeccl- 
fors had enjoyed for fame time before. 

The Franks, and Batavians were compelled to repafs the 
Rhine, and the power of Aurelian. was effablilhed in tranquil- 
lity from the wall of Antoninus to the columns of Hercules. 

He then turned his arms againft 21enobiay the queen of 
Palmyra and the Eaft. This extraordinary woman claimed 
her defeent from the Macedonian kings of Egypt v her beau- 

S f was only to be equalled by her underftanding, her chaftity 
y her valour ; fhe poffeffed in equal perfetSIion the Greek, 
the Syriac, and the Egyptian languages, ai>d had compared 
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the merits of Homer and Plato Under the tuition of the fub* 
lime Longinus. 

Odenathus, who had raiffed hitnfelf from a private fta- 
tk)!! to the dominion of the Eaft, courted and obtaiiied her 
hand, and his fiiccefs was in a great meafure aferibed to-her 
prudence, They twice purfued the Perfian monarch to the 
gates of Ctefiplion ; but the Palmyrenian prince invincible 
in war, fell a vi6lim to domeftic treafon, and was affafTinated 
in the midft of a great entertainment, by his nephew Mae- 
oniiis, who had fcarcc time to aflume the title ot Augullus 
before he was facrificed by Zenobia to the memory of her 
her hufband. 

Zenobia had long dlfclaiircd the Roman power and e(la- 
blijdied ari empire of her own. To oppofe this extraordi-^ 
nary woman, Ailrclian led his army into Afia and fur^ 
mounting all the obifrudlions that were oppofed againft 
him, he "at length fat down before Tyana, a city of Cap-* 
padocia ; which feemed refolved to hold out againft him, 
and a6lually, for feme time, flopped his progrefs^ The 
unexpedled obftinacy of the bcfiegcd ferved not a little to 
enrage the Emperor, who was naturally precipitate and fu- 
rious. He vowed, that upon taking the city, he would fo 
punidi die inhabitants, as not to leave a dog alive among 
them. After fomc time the city was taken : and when his 
whole army expedled the plunder of fo wealthy a place, and 
reminded him of his former proteftations, he reftrained their 
impetuofity, and only ordered all the dogs in the place to be 
dellroyed. He afterwards pretended that he was reftrained 
from fatiating his refentment on the inhabitants, by an ap- 
parition of the famous Apollonius, that warned him not 
to deftroy his birth-place. This excufe was no doubt ftcSliti- 
oiis , but we can eafily pardon falfchood, when it is brought 
to tliQ afliftance of humanity. 

From Tyana he marched to meet the enemy, who wait- 
ed his approach, near the city of Emefa in Syria. Both 
armies were very powerful and numerous ; the one trained 
up under the moft valiant leader of his time ; the other led 
on by a woman, who feemed born to. control the pride of 
man. The battle was long and obftinate, viclory for fomc 
inclined to the fide of the Afiatics ; but the perfeveraiice of 
Aiirelian’s generals, at laft, carried the day. The enemy 
was defeated, and Zenobia was obliged fo flee to Palmyra 
for fafety. ' She prepared for a vigorous defence, and de- 
clared the laft moinent of her reign fhould be the laft of her 
life. 

Palmyra, fituated amid the barren deferts of Arabia, de- 
rives its name from the multitude of adjacent palm-trees ; 
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,thc pirrity of the air, and fome valuable fpilngs which ws^ 
tcred ihe foil, hrlf preferred it to notice. The irtuation be 
tween the gulph of Perfia and the Mediterraneiin, rendereef 
it convenient to the caravans ; and Palmyra, by the elev^ 7 - 
tion of Odenathus and Zenobia, was exalted into a tempo- 
rary rival of Rome. 

The Emperor purfuing Zenobia to this city, did all in 
his power to induce her to fubmiflion ; but the haughty 
queen ref u fed his proffered terms of life and fecurity wdth 
fcorn, relying on the luccours which ihe expe6lccl from the 
Perils ns, the hiiracens, and the Armenians. However', 
Aurelian’s diligence furmounted every obl^a( le ; lie into! - 
cepted the Pertian anxili irics and difperfed them ; the Sara- 
cens fliaicd the fame fate; and the Armenians were, by 
planlihlc proinifes, induced to efpoufe his intcrch : Thus 
Zenebia, dccci\ed in her expeched fuccours, and defpairing 
()f relief, altcmpied to fly into Periia; l>ut was taken by a 
chofen body of horic fent to purfuc her. The city of JPai- 
lU} ra Hkcwlfe fubmitted to tlie conqueror. 

d'hc conduct of Zenobia wlien captive, diminlfhed her 
former fame. She implored the mercy oi Aurcdlan, ac- 
knowledged the guilt of rchriancc, and imputed it to the 
coiinfejs of licr fccretary, L.onginiis, the celebrated critic. 
'Phe unlettered mind of Aurcliaii was not to be moved by 
g( nius or learning, tlie unhappy minilder was doomed to 
immediate execution ; hut theJame ot Longinus will ftir- 
vive that of the queen who betrayed him, and the Emperor 
who Condemned him. 

Zenobia was referved to grace the Emperor’s triumph ; 
to whom he afterwards behaved with a generous clemency. 
She W’as pi clent.cd witli an elegant villa at I'ivoli, her daugh- 
ters married into noble families, and her race was not ex- 
tindf in the ffth eciitur\ . 

Hid orijiis give us the following account of his death. 
Menelllieus, Ihs pi incipul fccrctary, having been threatenoJ 
by him, for fome fault which he had committed, began to 
conlider h(Av lie miglit jirevent the premeditated blown For 
this purpofc he forged a lilt of the names of feveral perfons, 
whom he pretended the Emperor had marked out for death, 
adding his owm, to drengihen liiin in the confidence of the 
party. 'I'hc fcroll, thus I'onlrivcd, was Ihown wath an air 
of the utmoff fcrrct:y to fome of the perfons concerned ; and 
they, to procure their fafetv, immediately agreed with him 
to deffroy the En.peror. I fiis refolntion was foon put into 
execution, for as the Emperor paffecl with a fmall guard, 
I’roin Uraclea, in '1 hrace, tow’ards Byzantium, the conspi- 
rators fet upo^.U::ii^ und flcNV him w ith very Utile refiffance. 

- - ^ ^ The 
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The people, in his death, lamented a great and fortunate 
prince, the army regretted a warlike commander, and the 
Idatc loft a ufefui though fevere reformer. 

^ ^urelian is generally ftiled the leftover of the Empire, 
which, after the misfortancs that it had fuftered by the cap- 
tivity of Valerian, and the indolence of G illeniis, began to 
• revive under Claudius, and was, in fonic meaf tc, reftored 
to its former luftre by Aurelian. 

He is faid to have been the firft Roman Emperor that 
dared to appear in public with a diadem on his head. Some 
of the fucceeding princes followed his example in that re- 
fpedf ; but that royal ornament was not commonly worn 
hll the time of Couftantiue. 


C II A P. XLIX. 

TasJtuSy %vhe7i made E^/ipcroKy his EjlatP to the Puhlic, 

IVorks of Tacit usy the ITiJforiaii, greatly honoured by him, 
Atchicvcnients of Prohus,^ — Cams and his Hvo Sons, 

T A C 1 'V U S, a man of great merit, and a 

ieiat;ori cf Cornelius 'I'acitus, the celc- A. D. 27$. 
bratccl hihorian, fuccccJcd Aurelian in the 
empire. 

Vv hen he afeended the Imperial throne, he gave liis eftate 
to the public, and his moiiev to the foldicrs. 1 Ic was extrcanc- 
ly temperate, fond of learning, and the memory of fuch men 
as had dclerved well of their country. The works of 'I'a- 
citus, in particular, were greatly noiU)nred bv him. He 
commanded that they ftiouicl be placed in every public li- 
brary throughout the empire, and that many copies of them 
ihould be tranferibed at the public charge. 

A reign begun with fnch moderation and juftice, only 
wanted continuance, to have made the empire happy ; but 
after enjoying the empire about llx mf)ntns, he died of a 
fever in his march to oppofe the Perfians and Scythians, 
who Iiad invaded the caftern parts of the empire. 

Florianus, the brother of l'a( itus, infttintly ufurped the 
purple,, without awaiting tlie approbation of the fenate. 
Probus, the heroic general of the caft, declared himfclf the 
avenger of the infulted authority of that aftciubly. Thougl^ 
the etfeminate troops of Syria appeared unec^ual to encoun- 
ter the hardy legions of Europe, yet the adtivity of Probus 
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Atchievemcnts of Prohus. 

iimphed over every obftacle. The veterans of his rival 
hckened In the fultry heats of Cilicia ; and Floriaiiiis after 
enjoying the imperial title about three months, fell at Tar- 
fus a facrifice to the contempt of his foldicrs. 

The vidlorious Probus was, with Glaiidins and Aurclian, 
defeended from a race of peafants in illyricum ; like his 
warlike predecefTors, he had rifen by miiit iry merit. Africa, 
and Pontus, the Rhine, the IDanube, the Enplrrates, and the 
Nile, by turns had witnell'ed his peifonal piowefs and con- 
duct in war. 

As every year produced new calamities to the empire, 
and frelh irruptions on eveiy tide threatened univerfal defo- 
lation i perhaps, at this time, no abilities, except thofe of 
Probus, were capable of oppofing fucli united invahons. He 
haftened with an army to repreis the Germans in Gaul, of 
whom he flew four hundred ihoufand. He then marched 
into Dalmatia, to oppofe and fubdue the Sarmatians. From 
thence he led his forces into Thrace, and compelled the 
Goths to fue for peace. The king of Perfia fubmitted at 
his approach; and upon his returning to Europe, he divided 
the depopulated parts of Thrace among its barbarous in^ 
vaders. 

The rebellion of Bonofus and Proculus, the former cele- 
brated for his prowefs in the combats of Bacchus, and the 
latter in thofe of Venus, was fpeedily cru.'hed. The leaders 
funk beneath the lupe ior genius of Probus, but their adhe- 
rents experienc' d his mercy. Bonofus, w ho was fo re- 
markable a votary of Bacchus, that he could drink as much 
wine as ten men, without being difoidered, u| on his being 
defeated, hanged him elf in d<3ilpair. Pri>bus, w hen he faw 
him, immediately a^ter his dcadi, could not avoid poiiuiiig 
at the body, and laying, “'Phere hangs, nor a man, hut a bot- 
‘‘ tie.” But ft ill, notwithftaiidiiig every effort to giv e cjuiet 
to the em, ire, the barbarians, wEo lurroUialed it, kept it in 
•ontinual alarms. They were frequcncly repulsed to their 
native .vilds, but they as duly returned wjli Ircih rage and 
increafed ferocity. J he Goths and Vand.ds, folding the 
Emperor engaged in quelling douicftic diipiucs, renewed 
tht ir aucuftomed inroads, and oute mo:e fck the puniihmcnt 
of their preiump’ion. They were coixjucred in ieveral en- 
gagements, and Probus retuiurd in triumph Rome. 

'Pile xiifliplincf which had been intioduced into the camp 
by Aurelian,' was maintained, though with Ids cruelty, by 
Probus; the troops were exerciicu in covering with rich 
viny ards the hills ot Gaul aiid P^mionia ; and an unhealthy 
trade of inarmy ground near Sirmiuin, where Probus was 
bom, was converted into tillage by their labour ; but the 

Emperor 



Emperor in tkefe works did not fufficieiitlT confult the fierce 
4ifpofitions of the legionaries ; and an unguarded expreffion, 
that on the eftablilhinent of a univerfal peace, he might abo« 
liih the necefiity of a ftanding army, proved fatal to liim. In 
of the hotted days of fummer, as he feverely urged their 
toil, the foldiers threw down their tools, giaiped their arms, 
and broke out into a furious mutiny. The Emperor vainly 
ibnght refuge in a lofty tower; the doors were h^rced, and 
a thoufand fwords were plunged into the body of the prince. 
The rage of the troops was extingiiiihed with his life ^ they 
lamented their rafhnefs, and by an honourable monument 
they eredled, perpetuated the tame of his \ idlorics. The 
following epitaph was inlcnbed on his tomb : — “ Here lies 
“ the Emp ror Probus, truly delerving the name , a fub- 

dner of barbarians, and a conqueror of ufurpers.” 

Upon the death of Probus, Cams, then captain of the 
guards, was proclaimed Emperor by the army, who, in 
order to drengthen his authority, united his two fons, Cari- 
nus and Numerian, with him in command; tlic former of 
whom was as much fullicd by his vices, as ihe younger was 
remarkable for his virtues, modelly, and courage. 

T'he new Emperor had fcarce time to pnnilli the miir- 
,derers of ^he late monarch, when he was alarmed by a freili 
irruption of the Sarmatians, over whom he gai icd a iignal 
vidloxy. The Perfiaii monarch alfo madefomt? attempts upon 
the empire; but Carus adured ids ambadtidors, that if their 
inader p^rfided in his obdi lacy, all his fieals fiiotda foon 
be as bare as uis own bald head; which he fhcvv(.d them. 
In confcquence of this threat he marched to the w tils of 
Ctefiphon ; and a dreadful battle enfuing, he once more 
gained a compleat vidlory. Wiiat the refult of this Uk cefs 
might liave been, is not known, for he was fliorlly aiier 
druck dead, by lightning, in liis tent, with inanv t)thcrs who 
were round him. 

Numerian, the younged fon, who acermpanied his fa- 
ther in this expedition, was inconfolablc for his tie ih, and 
brought fuch a diforder upon his eyes, wnh v. cepiu j, that 
he was obliged to be carried along with the army, ihut up 
in a clofc litter. Tue peculiarity ( r his jituatioi., aft r fome 
time, excited the ambition of Aper. his fathcr-m-law, who . 
fuppofed that he could now, witlioiit any great d inger, aim 
at the empire hiralelf. He, thc 'efure, hired a mercemry 
villain to murder the Emperor in his litter ; and, the belter 
to conceal the fadl, reported that he was dill alive, but una- 
jble to endure the li^ lit. Jn this manner was the dead body 
carried about for fome days, Aper contih' ting to attend it 
witjx the utmod appearance of reipedt, and fecining to take 
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orders as ufiial. The olTenfivenefs, however, of its fmell, 
at length cli* cove red the treachery, and excised an univeiiat 
uproar througlioat the army. In the rnidil- of this tumult, 
Uiocletian one of the molt noted commanders of his ymo. 
'Tvas chofen Emperor, and with his ow n Innd flew Aper ^ 
hiving thus, as it is faid, fidtilled a prophecy, v^hich de- 
clared, that Diocletian ihould be Emper ;r a. ter he had fla,in. 
a boar, 

Cariinis, the remaining fon, did not long furvive his fa- 
ther and brotlier ; for giving himlclf up to his vices', an : yet, 
at the fame time, oppofmg the new-made lemperor, tlic 
competitois led .tli dr fl.rccs into Mneha, h.i'c Diocletian 
being viltori.ais, Ca^i -.vas llain by a tribune of his owr^ 
auny, whofc wife he h^d ionncrly infultcd. 


C H A P. L. 

Partition of the Empi) e zander Diocletian. ~ RrJJgnation cf 
D dictum and J\daxt*tiia7i, — Philofophical Durn of Dioele^ 
ti. • — ^ j A'/aximia ft.- — Charaflcr of Conjiariilus. 

D IOCLE'^T'IAN, like Aiigtiflus, may be confldered 
as the founder of a new empire. As his reign was 
more illuftrious than ili.it of any of his predcccITors, To was 
his birth more abjecl and obfeure, Hfs parents had been 
flaves ; nor was lie himfeir diflinguiflicd by any other name, 
than that which he derived trom a linall town in Dalmatia, 
fr<nn whence liis mother deduced her origiit, 
A. D. 284 . 'I'he ifrong claims of merit procured his eleva- 
tion. ^ 

Confrioiis tiiat the weight of the empire was too heavy 
for a Angle perfon tofuflain, Dioc'leiian took i«i Maximian, 
his general, as a parin': r in the fatigues of dutvn making him 
his equal and companion on the tiironr. Thus mutually 
aiiflfling each other, they concurretl in promoting the gene- 
ral good and humbling their enemies. And it mull: be ob- 
ferved, that tliere never was a period, in which there were 
more numerous Ar formidable eivanues to oppofe. 

Dangerous infurrefliojis be ng made in Gaul, Egypt, 
Africa, and Britain, Diocletian was of opinion, thit the 
■'mpire, aifailed on everv hdc, required on every luie the 
^ueience of an Empeior. He, therefore, refolved again^ 
^vide his power, and with the inferior title of Ca:Ar, to 
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confer on two generals, of approved merit, an equal fiiare of 
the Ibvereign authority. Galenas and Conllaiitius were 
the two perfons inveftedwith the fecond honours of the im- 

rial purple. The manners, country and extradlion of 
(jalerlus were the fame as thofe of Maximian : die Ijiinh of 
Condantivis excelled that of his coUeaguc^ ; his father was 
a conlideiable noble of Dardania, and his mother a niece of 
the Emperor Claudius. A youth Ipent in arms, had not 
chav' ed a difpoiition naturally mild and ainiah e. To 
l>^-ugthe n the bonds of this union, ea( h of the Emperors 
alTarr' d the charadler of a father to one of the Ctefars 3 
Diocletian to Galerius, Maxirnlan to Conflantius ; and 
each, obliging them to repudiate their former wives, bellowed 
his daughter in marriage on his adopted fon. 7 'he defence 
of Gaul, Spain, and Britain, was eutrufled to Condantius; 
the banks of the Danube to Galerius; Italy and Afiua to 
Maximian ; and Thrace, Egypt, and the rich conn ties of 
Alia were referved to Diocletian. Each was foveicigh 
within his own junfdi( 5 >ion, and their united authority ex- 
tended over the whole monarchy. Tliis was a ruiiious plan 
of policy ; but fuch was the dilordered Hale of the empire, 
that no abilities could apply a proper remedy. 

'The Perfans, having invaded Mefopotainia, were over- 
come in a decifive engagement, tlieir camp ph'nniercd and 
taken, apd the kingfs wives and children made ])iifoners of 
war. 

"I'he northern Germanic nations dill remained unfid)dued. 
Thefc were utterly unconquerable, as well upon account 
of their Tvage tiercenefs, as the inhofpltablc ieverity of the 
climate and foil from whence they ilfucd. Conftantly at 
war with the Romans, they made irruptions, wlicn the ar- 
mies, lent to reprefs their invalions, were called away ; and 
upon their cluni, they as fuddenly withdrew into their cold, 
barren, and inaccellible retreats, which 01^ themfclvcs could 
endure. In this manner the Scythians, Goths, Sanuaiians, 
Akiui, Carfir, and Quadi, poured down in incredible num- 
bers ; w^hiie every defeat feemeJ but to incrcalc their drength 
and perleverance. C)f thefe, multitudes were taken prifon- 
ers, and font to people the more louthern parts of the em- 
pire ; dill greater iiumlrers were dedroyed ; and though the 
red were driven back to their native foreds, yet they con- 
tinued ever mindful of their inveterate etfmity, and like fa- 
vage bcadr, only remained iuuidive, till they had licked 
their wounds for a new encounter. 

Joining this interval, as if the external miferirs of the em- 
pire were no: fufficiciit, the tenth and lad perfecution was 
rencwxd againd the Chridiaiis. This is faid tu iiave ex- 
ceeded 
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cecded all the former in feverity ; and fuch was the zeal 
with which it was purfucd, that in an ancient infcription, 
we are informed, that the government had effaced the name 
and fuperftitioa of the Chnftians, and had reftored and pro- 
pagated the worfliip of the Gods. Their attempts howeve! , 
were birt the malicious efforts of an eypiring party ; for 
Ohriflianity foon after was eflablilhed by law, and triumph- 
ed over the malice of all its enemies. 

In the midft of the trouble, raifed by this perfecution, and 
of the contefts that ftruck at the external parts of the Hate, 
Diocletian and Maximian furprifed the world by refigning 
their (lignlLies on the fame day, and both retiring into pri- 
vate nations. Hifforians are much divided c.-ncerning the 
motives that thus induced them to give up thofe honours 
which they had purchafed with fo much danger. Some 
aferibe it to the phiiofophical turn of Diocletian ; and others, 
to his being difgullcd with the obftinacy of his Chrilliaii 
fuhjcCls ; but a judicious writer ^ fays he was compelled to it, 
as well as his partner, by Galerius, who coming to Nico- 
inedia upon the Emperor^s recovery from a great ficknefs, 
threatened him with a civil war, in cafe lie retufed to refign. 
Of tills, however, we are wxll affured, that he llili preferved 
a dignity of fentiment in his retirement, that might induce 
us to believe he had no other m 'tive but virtue for his refig- 
nation. Having retired to his birth-place, he fpent his time 
ni cultivating his garden, affuring his vifitors that then only 
lie began to enjoy the world, when he was thought by the 
reft of mankind to have forfaken it. Some of his friends 
attempting to perfuade him to refume the empire ; he replied, 
that if they knew his prefent happincis, they would ratlier 
endeavour to imitate thandifturb it. In tliis contented man- 
ner he lived for fume time, and at laft died either by poifon 
or madnefs j but this is uncertain. His reign, which coii-r 
tinued twenty years, was active and ufeful. His authority, 
being tliaSturccf with feverity, was well adapted to the de-» 
praved ilate of morals at that time. 

Maximian, his partner in the empire, and in rchgnation, 
was by no means fo well contented with his iitnation. He 
longed once more for power, and diflurbed the two fucceed- 
ing reigns with vain efforts to refume it ; attempting to en- 
gage Diocletian in the fame defign. Being obliged to leave 
Rome, where he, had occasioned great confulion, he went 
c.ver into Gaul, where he was kindly received by Conffan- 
rinc, then acknowledged Emperor of the well. But there 
alfo continuing his intrigues, and endeavouring to forc§ hi^ 
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GalcriuSy Conjlantlus and Confiantine* 

daughter to dellroy her hiilband, he was detc6led, and 
condemned to die by wh.itever death he Ihould think proper. 
Lactantius tells that he choi'c to die by hangifig. 

As foon as Diocletian and Maximian had 
refTgncd the purple, rheir ftation was tilled by A. D. 304. 
the two Csehirs, Galcvins andConilamius, who 
immediately aiTnmed the title ot An ^ullus. 

The charadier oi Conftaniius was truly amiable. He 
was frugal, chatfe, and temperL-tc. Being one day reproached 
by Diocienan’s ambalfadors, for his poverty, he only inti- 
mated his wants to the people , and, in a few hours, the 
fums p-eiented him amaxed the bch Iders, and exceeded their 
higheil e.^pcdlations. “ Learn from hence/’ faid he then 
to tlie ambaffadors, that the h-ve of the people is tlie rich- 
“ ell treafurc ; and that a prince’s wealth is never lo fafe, as 
“ when his people arc the guardians ol his exchequer.” 

In the fccond year of ins reign, he went over iiuo Bri- 
tain, and leaving his fon Conltantine as a kind of hoftage, 
in the court ot' his partner in the empire, he took up his re- 
fidcncc at York. He there continued in the pral^iice of his 
ulual virtues, till falling fick, he bc^ an to think of a f^jfef- 
for. Though his Ion was immediately lent for, Conilantius 
w^as pail rc oveiy before his arrival. He received him, 
however, with marks of ihc urmoll alLdiion, ami, railing 
liimrcd in his bed, gave him icveral iiiltiuclions, particu- 
larly recommending the Chrilliaus to liis pro ectllon. lie 
then bequeathed tlie cinpiie to his care, and ciying out„ 
“ That none tut the pious Conjiantinc jhould fucoeed himd^ he 
expired in his arms. 


C H A P. LI. 

Copjlantine eJiahUJhes Chrijiianity.- — Caufes of hs Succefs,’^ 

■ S.dt of Empire transferred from Rome to Byzantium, 

W HEN Conflantlne Wits proclaimed in Britain, his 
partner, in the empire was fo nviHi enraged at his 
advancement, that he was i^oing to condemn the mellcnger 
who brought him the account; but being dilTuaded, he 
feemed to accpucice in what he could not prevent, and fent 
iuni the cnfigns of royalty. 
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A*iter the dcatl} of Galcilus, and thr d<*feat 
A. D. 311. of feveral competitors for the throne, ConRan^ 
tine became foie inaRer of the Roman v^^orld, 
when he honoured the fenate with hia prelcncc, and 
that i}}lIRr^olls order of his fincere regard. Games and 
fe Rivals were inRituted to perpetuate the fame of his vic- 
tory ; hut the triumphal aichof the vi6lor Rill remains a 
ineianotioly proof of the decline of the arts. No fciilp- 
tor was found in the capital, capable of adorning that pub- 
lic monument. The arch of Trajan was ftrlpped of its 
ornaments ; and Parthian figures appear proRrate at the 
feet of a prince, w^ho never carried his arms beyond the 
Euphrates, 

The Rnal abolition of the prictorlan guards fucceeded 
the triumph of CoiiRantine ; their fortified cjinp was de- 
Rroyed, and the few who had efcaped the fword, were dif- 
perfed among the legions, and baniihed to the frontiers. 

ConRantine, who, fome time before, had made a public 
profe'i on or the ChriRian religion, now refolved to cRa- 
blilh it ovi fo fure a bafis, that no revolution fhoiilJ Riakc 
it. |(||di6ls were iffued, declaring that the CliriRians fhould 
b: *cd of all tlieir grievances, and rcchved into places of 
truR and authority; and it was ordained that no criminal 
Should for the future, iuRer death by the crofs, which liad 
formerly been tlie ufual way of puniihing Raves conviffed 
of cipital offences. The progrefs and eRablhlnnent of tlia 
ChriRian religion was favoured and aRiRed by feveral 
caiifcs. Tlic zeal and virtues of the fiiR CliriRians, which 
coTTefponded w ith the purity of their dodtrincs, could not 
fail to command the' vcMicration of the people, and incr afe 
the n ember of rlvdr followers. Tlic doitrinc ot a future 
lire, aod tltc inuiu>italitv of the foul, though generally re- 
ject'd, impreifed the minds of the more cxal'cd fages of 
Gr:.ecf and Rome. Philofophv pointed out tlie liope, but 
divine revelation alone can afeertain the exiRenre of a 
future Rate. Eternal happinefs, therefore, on evangelic il 
conditions, was accepted by great numbers of every rcli^ 
gton, of every rank, and or every province, in the Roman 
empire. 

The a(5fiviry of the CliriRians, alfo, in the government 
of the church, was marked by a fpirit of patriotifm, fiich 
2 S Itad fEaradfcriftd the iirjV of the Rfimans in the aggran- 
difement of the republic. The eccleUaRical governors of 
the chri Rians were taught 't-o unite the^wifcEm of the fei>^ 
pent w’ith the innoc ence of ilie dove. In the chfiYcfi, ns 
weir as in the world, the perfons placed in any public Ra-f» 
tion rendered tlicmfclvcs conRdciable by thcii elocjnencc and 
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farmnef?, hy their knowledge of mankind, and V»y tlieir dex- 
terity in bullncfs ; and the exertion of thefe qualiticationx 
was advantageoufly c nitradcd with the cool iiidilFerenLe of 
jhe minifters of Polytlicifm. 

on (1 anti tie declared it to be his pleafurc, that in all tlic 
provinces ot die empire tlic orders of the bidiops Ihould l>e 
exa(fl:ly obeyed ; a privilege of which, in fuccceding tlme% 
thefe fadiers made but a very indifferent ufc. flc called alf> 
a general council of th'^m, in order to reprefs the herenes 
that had already crept into the church, p irricuiarlv that of 
Arius. To this place repaired about three hunvlred and 
eighteen bifliops, b hides a multitude of prefbyters and dea- 
cons, together with the Emperor himfelf ; wjio ali, except 
ieventecn, conc urred in condemning the tenets of i\rius; 
who, with liis affociiites was baniflicd into a remote part of 
die empire. 

Having now rcflored peace through all his imperi'd do- 
minions, Conftantiue refolved to transfer tha ieai ol empii« 
from Rome to Byzantium, or Conhantinople, 
as it was afterwards callcxl. Whatever miglit A. D. 3:50. 
have been the reafons wliic'i induced liim to this 
undertaking; wliether it was becaufc he was offended at 
fome affronts lie ha^l received at Rome, or that he lupiiofcd 
Conflandnople more in the c entre of die empire ; or tliat 
he thought the eallcrn parts noorc required his prefence, ex- 
perience has Blown that they were all weak and grejundie^s. 
The empire had long before been in a molf declining Bate ; 
but this, in a great meafure, gave precipitation to its down- 
fall. After this it never refumed its tormcr fplcndour, hut, 
like a Bower ti ani^pianied into a ioivign clime, languidied 
by degrees, and at length funk into nothing. 

His defign was to bTiild a city, which he might ma'ce tlie 
capital of the world ; and for tliis purpofe, he made choice 
of a fitiuition at Chalcedon in Alia Mincer ; but we are tc:)ld, 
that in laying out the oTOund-jiLui, an eagle cauLht up the 
line, and flew with it over to Byzandum, a city which Iny 
upon the oppolitc lide of the Bofphorus. Here, therefoie, 
it was thought expedient to flx the feat of empire ; arid, in- 
deed nature feemeJ to have formed it with all the convem- 
ences, and all the beauties, wdiich might induce power to 
make it the feat of refidcncc. It was fltuated on a plain, 
wTich rofe gently fioin the water, and /commanded that 
ffraighr w^hich unites the Mediterranean with the Euxire 
fea. The climate %vas hc?dthy, the foil fertile ; the hirbaur 
was fecurc and capacious, and the approach 011 the nde of 
the continent was of fmall extent, and eaiy defence. 
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Five of the fevcn hlll?5, which, on the approach fo Con- 
flantinople, appear to rife above each other, were cnclofed 
within the walls of Coriftantinc. The new buildings, about 
a centiary after the death of the founder, covered the narsw 
ridge of the fixth, and the broud fuminit of the feventh hill ; 
and the younger Theodofius, to protedt thefc fuburbs fr<im 
the inroads of the i)arbarians, furrounded the whole with 
adequate walls : yet even including the fubarbs of Pera and 
Galata, which are fituatedhcyond the harbour, the circum- 
feren<l:e of Conifantinople cannot exceed fourteen Roman 
miles. 

T o eredf an eternal monument to his glories, the Emperor 
employed the wealth and labour of the Roman world ; for 
the conflruc^'ion of the walls alone were allowed two millions 
five hundred thoufaud pounds. But the decline of arts com- 
pelled him to adorn his capital with the woi'ks of remoter 
periods ; and to gratify his vanity, the cities of Greece and 
iMia were difpoiled of their moft valuable ornaments. 
Whatever could exalt the dignity of a great city, or con- 
tribute to the benefit or pleafure of its numerous inhabitants, 
was to be ^’oiind within the walls of Conflantinople. A par- 
ticular deU:ription, compoied about a century after its foun- 
dation, enumerates a Cispital or fchool of learning, a circus, 
two tlieatres, eight public, and one hundred and fifty-three 
private baths, fifty-two porticoes, five granaries, eight 
aqueducts of water, four fpacious halls of jufiicc, fourteen 
churches, fourteen palaces, and four thoufand three hundred 
and eighty eiglit hv)ufcs, which for their fize or beauty, 
defervcli to be difiinguillied from the multitude of plebeian 
liabitaiions. 

'I'he population of his favoured city was the next and 
moft ferious objctfl: of ihc attention of its fcundcr. The 
inhabitants of Rome and the more ancient citi s of the em- 
pire were at firfi; allured or compelled to rciinqui/h their 
refideiK'C ; but encouragements and obligations foon became 
unueceffary ; the fuhjcdfs of the empire were attradfed by 
the feat of government, and Coiiftantinople, in lefs than a 
century, was fuperi n to Rome. 

I'tzily indeed was dcfolated by the change. Robbed of its 
wealth and inhabitants, it funk into a finite of the moffc an- 
nihilating languor. Ciianged into a garden by Afiatic pomp, 
and crowded witle villas, now defened by their voluptuous 
owners, this once Jertile country w as unable to maintain 
itfclf. 

"1 his removal produced no immediate alteration in the 
government ot the empire ; the inhabitants of Rome, though 
with rciudlance, iubmitted to the change ; nor was there 
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for two or three years any difturbancc in the flatc, until, at 
length, the Goths finding that the Romans had wldidrawn 
all their garriioiis along the Danube, renewed their inroads, 
..^nd ravaged the country with unheard-of cruelty. Con- 
ftantine however foon rq^reffed their incuriions, and fo 
firaitened them, that near an hundred thoiifand of their num- 
ber peri Ihed by cold and hunger. Thefe, and fome otlier 
infurreefions, being happily fupprelTed, the government of 
tile empire was divided as follows : Conflancine, the Em- 
j)eror’s eldeft.fon, commanded in Gaul and the weftern pre;- 
vinces ; Conftantius, his fccond, governed Africa and illy- 
ricum ; and Conftans, the youngeft, ruled in Italy. Dalma- 
tius the Emperor’s brother, was fent to defend ihofc parts 
that bordered upon the Goths; and Anmibidianus, his ne- 
phew, had the charge of Cappadocia and Armenia Minor. 
This divifion of the empire Idill further contributed to its 
dow nfall ; for the united ftrength of the date bein no longer 
brought to reprefs invafions, the barbarians foitght wdth I'u- 
perlur numbers, and conquered at laft, though often defeated. 
Conidantine, however, did not live to feel thefe calamities. 
Idle latter part of his reign wvas peaceful and 'plendid ; am- 
balTadors from the remotefi Indies came to acknowledge his 
authority ; die Perfians, who were ready for frelh inroads, 
upon finding him prepared to oppofe them, fent humbly to 
defire his friendfhip and forgivenefs. 

I'hus he enjoyed an uninterrupted flow of private as well 
as public felicity, till the 30th year of his reign, w'hen he 
ended his memorable life at the palace of Aquyron, in the 
fuburbs of Nicomedia, whither he had retired for the benefit 
of the air. 

This monarch’s charafter is reprefented to us In very 
different lights. The Chriftian writers of that time ad n ii if 
with every ftrain of panegyric ; the heathens on the contrary 
load it with all the virulence of inveftive. Nature hid been 
favourable to him both with regard to body and mind. His 
ffature was lofty, his countenance majeftic, and his deport- 
ment graceful ; whilfi his a^erence to chaftity and tempe- 
rance preferved his conftitution to vyry late peiiod of life. 
In difpatch ot bufinefs he was indefatigable ; in the field he 
was an intrepid foldicr and confummate general. He efia- 
blifiied a religion that continues to be the bieffmg of mankind, 
but purfued a feheme of politics that deftroyed the empire. 
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CHAP. LII. 


Caujcs of the Declhis and Fall of the Roman Empire, 

T he power of the prjietorian bands increafed to fiich t 
degree, as to end inger the flate. They were infli- 
tutedby Anguftns, as alreatiy obferved, to guard his perlon 
and maintain his ufurped dominion. That fuch a formi- 
dable body might not alarm the Roman people, three go- 
borts only were ilationed in the capital, 'vliile the reft was 
difperfed in the adjacent towns of Italy. After the Ro^ 
mans had been accuftomed to fubjc^AIon, Tiberius, under 
the pretence of relieving Italy from a heavy burthen, and 
impro\iag the miiitary difeipline, allembled them in the 
city, in a permanent camp. 

^ The armed miniflers of defpotifm frequently overturn 
that throne which they were intended to fupporu Intro- 
duced into the palace and the Senate, the preetorian bands 
began to perceive their own lircngth, and the weaknefs of 
the civil government. A fnccedion of emperors, whom 
they created or dcf]»roned, convinced them, that the fupreine 
power wuis at their difpofal. 

7'(> cutI) the infolcnce, and balance the power of thrfs 
formidable bands, Titus, Trajan, atid the AntoninCvS, by 
refloriiig the iniluenee of the Senate, preferved an inter- 
media te power between them and the army. The image 
of tlieir ancient freedom was even held up to the people. 
But Sev^pruvS, educated in camps, had been accuRomed to 
the defpotifm of military command. He annihilated the 
authority of the Senate, and governed by the armv. He 
augmented the guards to four jtimes the ancieui number, 
and recruited them indifcriminatHy from all the pr vhi.es 
of the empire. 

The captain of thefe troops, amounting to fifty thoufand 
men, was, under the name of Pra;torian Prrefedl:, at the 
Ixead of fhe army, of tl^^. fipances, and of the layy, 

A military government was now eft abll {Tied i gjid eye^ 
military government fiudtuatcs berween the extremes o? ab- 
folute monarchy and wild democracy. 

'I'he emperors now*^ depended oh the legions, whofe fa- 
vour they had to fecure, and wliofc avarice they had to 
gratify by donations and bribes. Opprefiion and tyranny 
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ha(;l alrcac^.y pillaged and impoverifhed the provinces ; and, 
wliiie il-ie expc-ices of uic govxrnrnenc increafed, the reve- 
nil s Cl the empire were dnnijil/iied. 

"i'o augment the revenues, Caraccalla extended the free-* 
d_ t-x of the city to die whole iloinan wo Id. While 
F.ome and I^ ly were leprcfcntcd as the centre ( f govern- 
ment, a natloridi ch iraeter was preferved. The higlicr 
offices in the army were filed by men, who, rifingby re- 
giilur fteps triTOLigh the aiccculon of civil and military ho- 
nours, potrcdc'l induencc in the legions, and preferved order 
in the co; anoinA caldi. 1 ml, when Caraccalla conferred 
the freedom o Rome on all tlie fubjecds of ihe empire, the 
narlonal fpirit and the Roman character became exiindt* 
The legions were cfimpolcd of pcafants andbarba lahs, who 
knew no country but their camp, ivome was no longer 
die city of Roiriwins. "J/lie army were no mcme the fbl- 
diers of their country, but lawlefs banditfi, infaiiable of 
pr-y. They expofeJ die empire by public aucliou t<> the 
liivghefl bidder. They clcdled Ihinpcrors, to extort vail fums 
of^money, and vlerhroned them, to extort qual fums from 
their fucceifors. In fihy )ears irorn the death of Severus, 
more than hfiy emperors ivcre created or murdered, to gra- 
tify the avarice or infolencc of this military mob. 

Wlicn Italy and the adjacent provinces were fo ex- 
liaufied that little hopes of plunder remained to the foidiers, 
ambitious candidates found it mo; e and more difficult to 
ainafs fufficient treafurc to bribe tlie legions. The empe- 
rors availing themfelves of this dilpofiiion of the troops, 
divided the imperial power, to pr^ferve the fovereip au- 
thority. Marcus Aurelius had given the eximple oF afTo- 
cialing a partner to the throne. This cufkom was fol- 
io weef by feveral of his fucceiTors ; and Diociehan at laffi 
ordained, that two Kmperors fliould govern conjointly, 
and two Cicfars be appointed their lieutenants and luccef* 
fors. 

By this arrangement of Diociehan, the military anarchy 
was deftroyed ; and the armies, commanded by princes who 
were united in one intcreh, obeyed. 

The tyranny was now transferred from the legions to the 
prince. Safe from confpirators, a;id feated on their th ones, 
the Emperors imitated the pomp and the luxury of an Ah- 
atic court, and committed the govermxient of, the empire to 
favourites, and to women. 

The Roman empire was now governed by four "princes, 
who commanded four gre, t armies. The uncommon ge-* 
iiius of one ' man, or the more uncommon concord of the 
firft fovercigns, might give a temporary ftabiiity to fuch 
VoL. L T 51 form 
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a form of government. But, In the iifual courfc of hu- 
man affairs, fiich an heterogeneous body mu^ foon be rent 
afunuer, and fall in pieces. Xhe partition of fupremc 
power creates jealoufes and fufpicions ; and, prefenting; a 
conftant objefl to the paflions, paves the way for rewki- 
tions. 

The abdication of Dioclefian fhewed that he was the 
vid'lim oi his own policy. His colleague alfo religning, the 
two Casi'ars, Galerius, and Confkantiiis, affumecl the pur- 
ple. Thefe fellow- fovereigns foon fiifpe^led each other, 
and broke off all communication, the one 2;overning the 
Eafl, and the other the Well:. Two co-ordinate powers, 
independent of each other, were now eftablifhed. H.nce 
the oi"%in of the Eaftern and the Weftem empires. 

Rome, ceafine to be the feat of empire, was no longer 
the centre of riches ; and Italy, robbed of its wealth, hs 
armies and inhabitants, funk into a hate of languor. Re- 
cruits to fupply the legions were not now to be found- 
When the armies difpofed of the imperial dignity, the mi- 
litary rank was an objeft of ambition as well as of ava- 
rice. Numerous candidates oirered to embrace a proref- 
fion which led to opulence and power. Hence the empire 
feemed to refume new ftrength, under the reigns of Clau- 
dius, Aurelian, and Probus. 

But when the arrangement of Dioclefian took place, 
the foldiers had it no longer in their power to difpole the 
emperors, to plunder the people, or to extort donations from 
their maPers. Their confcquence was loP, the military 
rank was debaied, and few were willing to wield the fworcL 

Galicnns had made a law, prohibiting the fcnaiors from 
ferving in the army ; and from this time the citizens mop 
diPinguiPied by their birth, conPned their ambition to civil 
officers. 

From the corruption and effeminacy of the age, the peo- 
ple preferred the fecure indolence of poverty to the dangers 
and fatigues of war. The armies were now tilled with 
peafarits and provincials, who were dragged from tlicir fa- 
milies, or bribed into fervice. Thus tlie depredion of the 
martial fpirit coi^currcd with the d cline of the military 
difcipline. 

In this feeble and defencelefs Pate, tlie emperors entered 
int9 a treaty ith fome of the barbarians ; on whom tlicy 
bellowed lands within their own territories, in quality of 
auxiliaries, and oppofed them, as a bulwark, to other bar- 
barians. Without diefe foreign aids, the Emperors, wlio 
fticcceded Dioclefian, could form no cxtcndlve enterprize. 
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Sy this m^aiis the barbarians learned the difcjpline of the 
Romans/ and knew the advantage of a folid eftablifhment* 

An empire founded by arms muft be fupported by antis. 
Accordingly, it was the great ft udy" of the Romans, in 
ihe glowing periods of the Republic, to animate the valour, 
and perfedi the dl/ciplinc of the legions. Wlimthe fpirit, 
which had rendereti the legions of the Republic invincible, 
no longer animateu the mercenaiy fubjedls of a defpotic 
prince, regulations w^rc made to fupply that defedl ; and 
laudable arts iifed to impiove the valour and docility of thofc 
ainiies, by which the imperial dominions w^ere to be pro- 
tected or extended. 

When the praetorian bands had aftiimed the right to 
difpofe of the throne, they created and detl ironed emperors 
at pleafure, and a military anarchy was eftabiiihed. To 
diminifti the military power, ‘ Dioclefian and his fucceffors 
depreired the fpirit and corrupted tlic difciplinc, which had 
rendered the aniiy formidable to the fovereign, as well as 
to his enemies. I'he vigour of the military government 
was now diflblved, and the barbarian forces were fuperior 
in the military art, as well as in courage, to the Roman 
armies. 

The Romans had fiibdiied the nciglihouring nations, and 
obtained univerfal monarchy, not only by the art of war, 
but by their enthufiaim, their policy, their paftion fo4- glory, 
and tfie love of their country. When theft virtues liad dif- 
appeared under the emperors, and the military art alone fur- 
vived, this alone, notwithftanding the wcakncls or tyranny 
of theft princes, enabled them to preserve their dominion. 
But, when the army were corrupted, and milit ary difei- 
pline loft, the palladium of Rome was wddidrawn, and the 
empire expofed a prey to all the nations around. 

Various caufts have bccnaftigncd for the immeiift irrup- 
tion of barbarians, which poured from the north at this 
period of time. The decline of the Roman Empire w’hich 
was now vifible, and ielt among the barbarous nations, 
was the true caufe of the invafion of the Roman territo- 
ries The weft and north of Europe, as well as the 
north of Afia, had always been the feat of roving and 
martial tribes, who were ready on every occafion to fhift 
their abodes, from the deftre of more invitAig iettlements, 
or the hope of plunder and of glory. The defeat and deftruc- 
tion of the Cimbri by Marius, who, on this account, was 
ftiled the third Founder of Rome ; the terror of the Ro- 
man name, ocCaftoned by a long furies of viiSlories, and the 
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^egions which guarded the frontiers, reprefled for a 
the fury of the uticonquered nations, and drove to a dif- 
ferent aire£lion the torrent of the north. Still, however, 
a fagacious obferver of human affairs might have' looked^ 
thefe regions with anxious forebodings for his country. 
The philofophical eye of a celebrated hiftorian * faw, froirx 
a-lar, the nations that were to revenge the caufe of maji- 
kind, and marked, on the German frontlcfi the cloud 
that was to burft in thunder on Rome. 


CHAP LIIL 

DeJtruBion of the Roman Empire^ after the Death of 
Conjlantine^ and the Events which hajiened its Catajirophe^ 

H itherto the chara61crs of the Roman emperors 
have been intimately conne6lcd with the hiftory of 
the If ate : and its rife or decline niiglit have been faid to de- 
pend on the virtues and vices, the wifdom or the indolence, 
of thofe who governed it. But from this dreary period 
its recovery was become defperatc ; no wildom could obviate 
its fall, no courage oppofe the evils that furrounded it on 
every fide. Inlfead therefore of entering into a minute ac- 
count of the chara<£lcrs of its fuccceding emperors, it will at 
prefent fuffice to take a general furvey of this part of the 
- fiilfory, and rather deferibe the caufes by wlrich the ftate was 
brought down to nothing, than the perfons who neither 
could half en nor prevent its decline. Indeed if we were to en- 
ter into a detail concerning the chara6lers of the princes of 
thole times, it fliould be thofe of the conquerors, not the con- 
quered; of tliofe Gothic clilcfswho led a more virtuous and 
more courageous people to the conquefbs of nations, cor- 
rupted by vice and enervated by luxury. 

Thefe barbarians were at firft unknown to the Romans, 
and for fomc time after had been only incommodious to 
them. But they were now become formidable, and arofc 
in iuch numbers, that the earth feemed to produce a new 
race ot, mankind, to complete the empire’s de{lru6f ion. They 
had been incrcafiiig in their deferts, amldd regions covered 
with haovv,' and had long only waited tlie opportunity of 
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poffefling a more favourable climate. Againft fuch an 
enemy, no courage could avail, no abilities be fuccefsful. 
A vidiory only cut off numbers without an habitation ; and 
tribes foon to be fucceeded by otl>ers equally defperate and 
cbfeure. 

The emperors who were deilinecl to contend with this 
people, were feldom fisrnilhed with a fufficient degree of 
courage or condudl: to oppofe them, Afia I'ecmed to ener- 
vate their manners, and produced a defue to be adored like 
the monarchs of the Eafl. Sunk in foftnefs, they Hiewed 
themfclvcs with lefs frequency to the foldiers, they became 
more indolent, fonder of domcftic pleafures, and more ab- 
flra 61 cd from the empire. Conhautius, who reigned thir- 
ty-eight years, was w^cak, timid, and unfuccefsful ; go- 
verned by his eunuchs and his wives ; and unfit to prop the 
falling empire. 

Julian, his fuccelTor, furnamed the Apofiate, 
upon account of his relapfing into Paganifin, A. D. 361. 
was, notwithflanding, a very good and a very 
valiant prince, By Ills wifdom, condudf, and aconomy, 
he chafed the barbarians, who had taken fifty towns upon 
the Rhine, out of their new fettlements, and his name was 
a terror to them during his rcirn, which lafied but two 
years. . . 

Jovian and Valentinian had virtue and flrength fufficient 
to preferve the empire from immediately falling under its 
enemies. No prince faw the neceflity of refioi’ing the an- 
cient plan of the empire more than Valentinian. TlicJ 
former emperors had drained all the frontier garrlfons, 
merely to Ifrcngtheii their own penver at home ; but Iiis 
whole life was employed in fortifying the banks of the 
Rhine, making levies, raifing caifles, phicing troops in 
proper flations, and furiii thing them with fubfiflence for 
their fupport. An event however, which lome 
ilifceriiing poUiicians had forefecn, brought a A. D. 452. 
ne w enemy to afiiil: in the unlverfal dclfriiclion. 

That tiadb of land which lies between tlic Palus IVheotis 
the mountains of Caucafus, and the Cafpian Sea, was in- 
habited by a numerous favage people, who went by the 
name of the Huns and Alms. Tneir foil was fertile, and 
the inhabitants fond of robbeiy and plunder. The invafion 
of the Huns impelled the Gothx nation on the provinces 
of the Weld, The original principle of motion was con- 
cealed in the remote countries of the north ; and the latent 
caufes of thefe emigration.-» may be illuArated, by confi- 
dering the tribes of hunters and flrcphcrds, who, in pvery 
age, have inhabited the immenfe plains of Scythia or T ar- 
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tary ; wh©fc aftive valour has over-turned the thrones of 
Aha, and fpread devaftation through the countries of Eu- 
rope. 

The Ihepherds of the north, too indolent to cultivate the 
earth, depend for their fubfiftcnce on their numerous flocks 
and herds. Thefe accompany them in their march ; and 
the luxuriant vegetation of the grafs in the uncultivated 
wafte affords fufficient paflurc for the hardy cattle. The 
flngular tafle of the favages of Scythia for horfe flefh, fa- 
cilitates their military operations ; in their rapid incurfions, 
the cavalry is always followed by an adequate number of 
^are horfes, which may be ufed to redouble the fpced, or 
fatisfy the hunger of the barbarians. In a hafly march 
t they provide themfelves with little balls of hard curd, which 
I they diffolve in water ; and this unfubftantial diet will fup- 
! port for many days the life and even fpirits of the patient 
•' Tartar. 

The houfes of the Tartars are fmall oval tents, which 
afford a promifeuous habitation for both fexes ; the palaces 
of the rich, which confifl: of wooden huts, may he drawn 
on a waggon by a team of oxen. As foon as the forage of 
a certain diflri61; is confiuned, the tribe marches to frefh 
paflures ; their choice of flations is regulated by the feafons, 
and the adllve and rcftlefs fpirit of the Tartar calculates 
him habitually for emigration and conquefl. 

As the Huns imagined it impra(5Hcablc to crofs the Palus 
Mseotis," they were altogether unacquainted with the Ro- 
mans ; fo that they remained confined within the limits their 
ignorance had alhgncd them, while other nations plundered 
with fecurity. It has been the opinion of fome, that the 
flime, 'which was rolled down by the current of the Ta- 
nais, had by degrees formed a kind of incniflation on the 
furface of the Cimmaerian Bolphonis, over which thofe 
people are fuppofed to have puffed. Others relate that twq^ 
young Scythians, being in full purfuit of an heifer, the 
terrified creature fwam over an arm of the fca j and tlie 
youths immediately following her, found themfelves, as ii'j 
a new world, upon the oppolite fliore. On their return, 
they did not fail to relate the wonders of the ftrange lands 
and countries which they had difeovered. Upon their in- 
formation, an innumerable body of Huns pafTcd thofe 
ffraits,. and meeting flrfl: with the Goths, made that people 
fly before them. ♦ The Goths, in coiiflernation, prefented 
themfelves on the banks of the Danube, and with fuppliant 
air, entreated the Romans to allow them a place of refuge. 
This they cafily obtained from Vaicns, who affigned feve- 
ral portions of land in Thrace for th^ir fiipport, but left 

theni 
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them deftitute of all needful fupplics. Stimulated, there 
fore, by hunger and refentment, they foon after role agaiufl 
their protestors, and in a dreadful engagement, whicli was 
fought near Adrianople, they dcllroycd Valens and the 
greateft part of his army. 

The Roman armies being thus weakened, the c\nperors, 
hnding it difficultv at iaft, to raife levies in the provinces, 
were obliged to hire one body of barbarians to oppofe 
another. This expedient had its ufc in ciicumftances of 
immediate danger. But when that was over, the Romans 
found it was as difficult to rid themfelvcs of their new allies, 
as of theii: former enemies. Thus the empire was not 
ruined by any particular invafion, but funk gradually under 
the weight of different attacks made upon it on every fide. 
When the barbarians had wafied one province, thofe wdio 
fucceeded the firft fpoilers, proceeded to another. Their 
devaftations were at firfl limited to Thrace, Mxfia, and 
Pannonia, but when thefe countries were ruined, they de- 
Ifroyed Macedonia, Thefl'aly, and Greece ; and trom thence 
they proceeded to Noricum,. The empire was in this 
manner continually fhrinking, and Italy, at lad, became 
the frontier of its own dominion- 

"I'he valour and condudf of Theodofins, in fome mca- 
fure retarded the deilru6tion which had begun in the rime 
of Valens, but upon his death the enemy became irref iRiblc. 
A large body of Goths had been called in to adill the re- 
gular forces of the empire, under the command of Alaric, 
their King ; but what was brought in to ftop its univeiial 
decline, proved the moft mortal tlab to its lecuriiy. Ibis 
Gothic prince who is reprefented as brave, impetuous, and 
enterprifing, perceiving the wcaknefs of the Hate, and how 
little Arcadius and Honorius, the luccefTors of 1 heodofius, 
were able to fecure it, putting himfelf at the head of his 
barbarous forces, declared war againft his employers, and 
fought the armies of the empire for fomc years witli various 
fuccefs. However, in proportion as his troops were cut 
off, he received new fupplies from his native foiefls : and, 
at length, putting his mighty deligns in execution, pafTcd 
the Alps, and poured down like a torrent, among the fruit- 
ful vallies of Italy. 

This charming region had long been the feat of indo- 
lence and fenfual delight \ its fields were now turned into 
gardens of pleafure, that only ferved to enervate^ the pof- 
^fTors, from having once been a nurfery oi military 
ftrength, that furniflied foldiers tor the conqueH of man- 
kind. The timid inliabitants, therefore, beheld with ter- 
ror, a dreadful enemy ravaging in the midfl ot their coun- 
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try, while their v^Tetchcd Emperor, Honorius, who was 
then in Rav.-nna, ftih only feemcd refolved to keep lip his 
dignity, and to retufe any accommodalion. 

But the inhabitants of Rome feir the cahmities of the 
times with double ap;gravatioii. This great citv, wni'-'h 
long (at miftrefs of the W'-'rld, nowVaw herself befiege l 
by an army of fierce and terrible barbadians ; and ijeinr 
crowded with inhabitants, it was reduce i, hv the e>ctre. nif- 
ties ofpeflilence and famine," to a mnd depl)r.d)le iiiu-nion. 
In tins extremity the fenatc difpatched t';tr- r.mb ^Tado s to 
Alaric, defirlng him either to gram them a p-w c vpe n rca- 
fonable terms, or to give them leave to h ht ir w? h him in 
the open held. To tins metia e, ho.vever, the Gothie mo- 
narch only icplicd, wi ll a burr}: ot' ko.gh ei\ ‘‘ th.:t tbirf 
‘‘ grafs was eafier cut th in thio,’' implyiilg, th i^ ‘h-ir 'ro'a - 
when cooped within the narrow comj)ais of ihe c:.?, r vd 
be more eafily overcome, thin when d’awn out lo o-de' ^ d 
battle. When they came to debate about p :ac-o.hc: d 
ed all their riches, and all their haves. VV hen ii?. ve ^ a 
‘‘ Whnt then he would leave tiiem •/' he ’crjdtV p: e , 
“ thc'ir lives, 1 helc vvojC lia^d cojiui.ions for ‘uth r; rvK* 
brated city to accept; but coiripclied. by the necen'itv (cf pe. 
times, th'^y railed an immenie t eafure, both by tnycitiou 
and by hr pping the iieafnm ten'.pies ; and fn-cc at leiitr io 
bou hr oT their fierce inv.uler. hut this was but a tempo- 
rary removal of the ralrunity; for Alaric now finding th t 
he might bccoune maficr of Rome whenever he i[ioip_,ht p c- 
per, returned vviih his army a fhort time alter; piefTed it 
more clwitly than he had clone before, and at iafl took it ; 
but wlicther by fi.rcc or flnitagerri is not agreed amon 
hihorians. 1 lies that < iiy, whicn for ages had plundered 
the redl of the worUl, and '.nriched lierfelf with th^e fpoils of 
mankind, n w felt, In turn, the iud reverie of foriune, and 
fulFcred all tint hinbiriiy could infbdi, or pa'ieiice endure. 
The lbldie/. s h id liberty to pillage all places except the Chrif- 
tldn chuiches; aud, in the mid - of tiiis horrible dcfolaiion, 
fo great was the reverence of thele barbarians for our holy 
religion, chat the pagan Romans found lafery in applying <o 
thrgeot Lhc Chridian pcrluahon for p* oteetjon. This dread- 
ful devaflaiion contii ued for three days, and unfpeakribje 
were the precious monuments, both of art and learning, 
that funk pnde^ the rury of die cor.que- cr.. However, there 
were ;.iil left numberlels traces of the city’s former great-- 
nefs ; fo that this capture fei:mcd rataer a correction, than 
a. total ovei tl.ro v . 

But the Gvtiii'- conquerors of the w^eib, though they had 
luficred Rome to furvive its ii;fl: capture, now ioiHid how 
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e2i{j it was, to become ma{\crs of it xipon any other occafioij. 
The extent of its walls had, in fa 6 l, made it almoft irnpracr 
' ticable for the inhabitants to defend them; and, as it wa^ 
fituated in a plain, it might be flormed without much diffi- 
cul y. Befides this, no fuccours were to be expected from 
w’ltliout ; for the number of the people was fo extremely 
diminlihed, that the Emperors were obliged to retire to Ra- 
veii ir. ; a place fo fortitied by nature, that they could be fafe 
without the afrihanee of an army. What Alaric, therefore, 
fpared, Gcineric, king of the Vandals, not long after con- 
tributed to dedroy. His mcrcilefs foldicrs, for fourteen 
days together, ravaged with implacable fury, in the mldfl of 
that venerable place. Neither private dwellings, nor public 
bui dings ; neither fex, nor age, nor religion, were the leaf! 
prote..hon againfl their lull or avarice. 

'Ehe capital of the empire being thus ranfacked fcveral 
times, and Italy over-run by bwirbarous invaders, under va- 
rious deiiomiciations, from the rein otsft Ikirts of Europe; 
the weifern Emperors, for fome timor, conlliuied to hold the 
tide without the power of royally. Honorius lived till he 
faw himfell lfri]>ped of the greatcll part ot his dominions ; 
his capital taken by the Goths ; the Huns pofleffed of Pan- 
■lionicv the Alans, Suevi, and Vandals cRabliflied in Spain; 
and the Burgimdiaus fettled in Gaul, where the Goths alfo 
fixed themfeives atHafl, After feme time, the inhabitants 
of Rome aifo, being ab?.ndoncd by their princes, ieebly at- 
t<impted to take the iupreme power into their own hands. 
Armorica and Britain, iccing thcmfelvcs forfaken, began to 
regulate thcmfelves by their own laws. T.hns the pow’er 
of the flate was entirely broken, and thofe wdio allnmed the 
title of Emperors only encountered certain deflruclion. At 
lengtii even the very name of Emperor of the 
Well expired upon the abdication of Auguftulus; A* D- 47^. 
and Odoaccr, general of the Hreuli, afrume 4 
the tide of king of all Italy. 

Britain, long abandoned by die Romans, had been lately, 
conquered by the Saxons ; Atrica was pofleffed by the Van- 
dals, Spain by the Vifigoths; Gaul by the Franks, Panno- 
nia by the Huns ; and now Italy, -with its proud metropo- 
lis, which, for ages, had given law to the world, was plun- 
dered and enflaved. A barbarian, whofe lineage is unknown, 
pitcired his tent in the ruins ot Rome. • 

Such was the end of this great empire, which had conquered 
mankind with its arms, and inftruebed the world wdth its wif- 
dom ; which had rifen by temperance, and fallen by luxury ; 
which had been cflabliflied by a fpirit of patriotifm, and had 
funk into ruin when the empire was become fo extenfivc, 
that a Roman citizen was but an empty name. 
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Rome, however, ftill attra£l:s the prefence and commands 
the admiration of the learned and ciirious traveller. He 
views with rapture the glowing figures of the fculptor and 
the painter, be gazes with aftoniihment on the ftupendous 
works of ancient magnificence, and traces with devout ve- 
neration the footifeps of heroes and of confuls. 

In our days, Europe has no longer to dread the formida- 
ble emigrations of the north. 1 hofe countries are now 
cultivated and civilized. The reign of barbarifm is con- 
tra61'ed into a narrow fpan ; and die remnants of Calmucks 
or Uzbecks, can no longer excite the fears of the Europe- 
ans. The rude valour of the former bar)barlans was L'cond- 
cd by perfonal flrength, and an adamantine trame ; but this 
fuperiority is in a great meafure deflroyed by die change of 
the military art, and the invention of gunpowder. Mathema- 
tics, chymiftry, mechanics and archite6lure are all afllduoudy 
applied to the fcrvice of War; and Europe is fecurc from 
any future irruption of barbarians, fince before they can 
coiKjuer they mull ceafe to be barbarous. 


CHAP. LIV. 

Eajiern Empire.'— yujitnian.^^l'he celebrated Bellfarius.-^ 
Siege and Conqueji of Conjiantinople by the 'Turks, — R.t^ 
Jlexions on the Fate of Nations. 

D uring die various vicitruudes and fall of the em- 
pire in the Weft, the imperfect annals of the Eaft pre- 
fciK to us he names of Zeno, Anaftafias and Juftin, who 
luccefEvely afeended the throne of Conftantinople, 

Juhin, who affumed Juftinian for his partner in the em- 
pire, did not furvive the promotion of his nephew above four 
months, hut died of a wound which he had received many 
years before in battle. He could neither read nor writ(?, having 
been employed, during his younger years, in keeping cattle. 
He was, iiotwithdanding, a man of extraordinary penetra^ 
tion, and uncommon ad^efs in the management ot the mod 
difficult affairs. 

When Juftinian ?fcended the throne, the kingdoms of the 
Goths and Vandals had obtained a peaceable eftabliftiment 
in Europe and Africa, but the Roman lawyers and ftatef- 
men ftill afferted the indefeafible dominion of the Emperor. 
Aft^r the imperial purple was rcftgned by the W eft, the 
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princes of Conftantlnople affbmed the foie and facrcd fcep-» 
tre of the monarchy ; and afpired to deliver their fubjedfcs 
irom the iifurpation of barbarians and heretics. The inter-* 
nal ftate of Africa afforded an honourable motive, and pro- 
iniled a powerful fiipport to the Roman arms ; while the 
hopes of the Romans were excited by the appointment of 
i3elifarius to the command of their armies. 

This hero who revived the taintin ; glory of Rome, was 
born among the Tliracian pcafants, and lerved among the 
private guards of Judinian. When his patr n became Em- 
peror, die domeftir was promoted to military command, 
and entruded with the important dation of Data. The Per- 
dan gci?bral had advanced with forty thoufand of his befh 
troops to raiie the fortifications of that bulwark. In the 
level plain of Dara, he was encountered by Celifarius, at 
the head of twenty-five thoufand Romans. The fkill of the 
imperial general decided the fiitc of the day, and eight thou- 
fand of the vanquilhcd Perfians were left on- the field of 
battle, 

Belifarius was, accordingly, fent into Africa with an army^ 
and in lefs than two years completed the conqiied of that 
country. The vidforious general then recovered the illand 
of Sicily from the Goths, and foon after reduced a great 
part of Italy, Having united all thefc provinces 
to the Eadern empire, he reUirned in a triumph-r A. D. 541. 
ant manner to Condantinoplc. 

The Huns, having made an irruption into 
Thrace, came wdthin one hundred ajid fifty A. D. 558. 
furlongs of Condantinoplc ; but Belil'arius, 
greatly weakened by old age, marched out againd thenv 
and put them to flight. This was the lad exploit perform- 
ed by Belifarius, who, upon his return to Condantinoplc, 
was difgraced, dripped of all hi^ employments, and confined 
to his houfe. His dil'grace is aferibed by a cotemporary 
writer to the malice of his enemies at court, who perfuad- 
cd the EmpGror, whole jealoiify increafed with his years, that 
Belifarius afpired to the fovereignty. Modern wa iters al- 
ledge, that Jiifiinian caufed his eyes to be put out, and re- 
duced him to fuch poverty, that he was obliged to beg from 
door to door. But ancient authors afTure us, that the Em- 
peror was convinced of his innocence the year following, 
and reftored him to all his employments, which he enjoy^ 
to his death • 

About the time of the difgracc of Belifarius, the Emj^eror 
difeovered a confpiracy againd: his perfon, and caufed the 
chief confpirators to be put to death. ^I'he Emperor was 
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foon after carried off. by a natural death, in the thirty-ninth 
year of his reign. Juftinian iignalized his reign by reunit- 
ing Africa and Italy to the empire ; by publiHiing the famous 
code of laws called from him the Juftinian Code^; and by his 
public woiks, T. here was fcarce a citv’' in his dominions, 
in which he did not erea fome ftately edifice. On all thefe 
accounts, the furname of Great has been defervedlv conferred 
upon him. 

The duration of the Eaftern empire reached from the year 
395 to the year 1453* courfe of this period, it never 

quailed the ancient Roman empire in power or fplendour; 
and it prefented always a fpeaacle of weaknefs, folly, fuper- 
ftition, and crimes. It was gradually difniembcrcd, and rent 
in pieces. *Ehc Bulgarians claimed one part of it, and the 
Saracens, a race of people who inhabited the deferts of Ara- 
bia, conquered Syria, Palcftinc, Egypt, and other neighbour- 
hig countries On the ruins of the Eaftern Rom^an mo- 
narchy, Mahomet 11. eftablilhcd the 3 urkifh empire, and his 
^efeendants ftill poftefs the ftneft country in our part of the 
glpbe. 

‘ The charadler of the conqueror of Conftantinople attracts, 
^nd even commands our attention. Mahomet the Second 
was early educated in, and zcalou'ly profelled the obfervance 
cf the Koran; age and empire might infenfibly relax his rigid 
obedience to the laws of the ]irophet ; but fo fcrupuloully were 
they fulfilled at firft by the fon of Amurath, that as often as 
be converfed with an inhdei, he purified his hands and face 
by the legal rites of ablution. Under the tuition of the moft 
:^ilful mafters, he was diftinguifhed by his rapid proprefs in 
the paths of kiiowiedgo ; and to his native tongue were added 
the acquifitlon of the Arabic, the Pcrfian, the Chaldean, the 
Latin, and the Greek languages. Hiftory and geography, 
aftrology and mathematics, confelfed the variety of his literary 
purfuits ; and his tafte for the arts was difplaycd by his liberal 
invitation, and reward, of the painters of Italy. But his thirl! 
of dominion and of conqueft was unbounded ; and his cruelty, 
after viptory, was often infatiate. 

A fiege of forty days proclaimed the approaching ruin of 
Conftantinople. The breaches were increafed, the^garrifon 
was dimini Hied, and the ftrength of the inhabitants was im- 
paired by difeor'd. In an attempt to deftroy the unfiniftied 
works of the befiegers, forty gallant youths were inhumanly 
maftacred by the command of the' Sultan, and' Conftantine 
could only avenge their fate by cxpofing from the walls the 
heads of tv/o hundred and fixty Mufiuimein 
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The t'lVenty- ninth of May was fixed by the Sultan, and 
Vas laiiiSfioned by his favourite fcicnce of aftrology, for the 
fatal and final afiault. The dcrviies proclaimed to thefe who 
[hould fall in the holy enterprife immortal youth amidft the 
rivers and gardens of paradife, and all the pleafures their 
hearts could defire. The Sultan promifed the temporal incen- 
tive of double pay. “ 'Fhc city and the buildings,*’ faid Ma- 
homet, are mine: but I refign to your valour the captivei 
and the fpoil, the treafures of gold and beauty : be rich and 
be happy. Many are the provinces of my empire ; the in- 
trep^ foldier who firfl afeends the walls of Confiaiitinople> 
{hall DC rew’arded with the government of the faireft and 
the moll wealthy ; and my gratitude (hall accumulate his 
‘‘ honours and his fortunes above the mcafurc of his own 
hopes." Such powerful motives difFufed among the T urks 
a general ardour, and the camp refounded v/ith the Ihouts of 
God is God ! there is but one God, and Mahomet is the 
apoflle of God !" 

The minds of the Chriflians were agitated with far diffe- 
rent paffions ; defpalr and fear by turns occupied their bofoms; 
the nnbleft of the youths were uimmoned by Conftantinc Pa- 
laeologus to the imperial palace, and he vainly attempted to 
infufe into their minds the hope to which he himfelf was a 
ftranger. Yet this band of warriors was animated by the 
example of their prince. The Chriflians, for fome time ^ 
maintained their fuptTiority; and the voice of the Emperor 
was heard exhorting his companions and fubjc6ls by a lafl: 
effort to atchieve the deliverance of their country ; but in the 
moment of lallitude, the janizaries rofc frefh and vigorous, 
and poured the fury of their arms on their faint and feeble 
opponents. The tide of battle was impelled by the Sultan 
himfelf, who on horfebaclc, with an iron mace in his hand, 
reproved the tardy, and applauded the ardent- 

The allault now became every moment more vigorous. 
Haffan, the janizary, was the firfl who mounted the walls, 
and deferved the reward of the Sultan. A crowd of T urks 
impetuoufiy fucceeded ; and the Greeks driven from the ram- 
part v/ere overwhelmed by increafins: multitudes. he rem- 
nant of the nobles flill fought roun 3 the perfon of the Em- 
peror; his mournful exclamation was heard, Cannot there 
“ be found a Chriftian to cut off my head 1 " His laft fear 
was that of falling alive into the hands pf the infidels. He 
had before prudently cafl away the purple ; in the confufion 
of the attack, he fell by an unknown hand ; his body was bu- 
ried under a monument of flain, and was difcoycred by th^ 
g olden eagles embroidered on his fhoes. With his life refin- 
ance expired; the Turks poured in on every fide; the walls 
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‘which had defied the Gk>ths, which had refifl-ed the united 
forces of the Avars and the Perfians, now yielded to the fu- 
perior cnthufiafni of the Moflems ^ and the race of Othman, 
the difciples of Mahomet, efirabliihed their government and 
their religion in the palace and the churches which had been' 
founded by Conftantine. 

Let us here paufe a moment, and refledl on the fate of na- 
tions, and the tranfient pro/peri ty of empires. Greece, the 
land of freedom, the parent of heroes, the nurfe of philofo- 
phers, who when fhe bowed before the victorious arms, re- 
fined the taffe of Rome, is funk the flave of barbarou^^^fuper- 
ftition, and ignorant defpotifm ; whilfi: the fiiccefibrs of Alex- 
ander, whofe rapid victories overturned the Perfian monar- 
chy, and deluged Afia with blood, are doomed to footh the 
pride, and feed the avarice of fome upflrart Turkifh Bafhaw! 
The acquifitions of Lucullus and Pornpey, in Afia, and even 
the fleeting conqueft^ of Trajan, have all yielded to the fierce 
followers of Mahomet, and form part of the dominions of the 
Ottoman Porte. Syria, once the ieat of royalty, and long 
the caftern frontier of the Roman empire, attracts only the 
Guriofity of the traveller, or exercifes the fpeculations of the 
philofopher; whilft Phenicia and Faleftine, deferted and defti- 
tute, feem but to exit in their former reputation. It is necd^. 
lefs to remind the reader, that wc owe the ufeful and elegant 
invention of letters to the firft, and the pure doctrine of the 
Chriftian religion to the laft. • Egypt, renowned for ^myftic 
fcience and fplcndid literary pre-eminence, now groans be- 
neath the iron rod of delegated authority, and is an appendage 
to the Turkifh government ; her redundant Nile overflows 
to fill the colFei s of caj ric ous tyranny and fangulnary op- 
prefiion. On the coafi of Africa, Carthage, formerly the rival 
of Rome, is pofiefTed by the States of 'I'ripoli and Tunis; 
Numidia, once the kingdom of the edebrated Mafinifia and 
the crafty Jugurtha, obeys the arbitrary nod of the Dey of 
Algiers. Fez is tlie M^auritania of the ancients; and the 
ruins of a city founded by the Romans, arc Fill to be dif- 
cerned amid ft dominions doomed to experience the favage 
ferocity of the Emperor of Morocco. Of the i Hands which 
acknotHedged the authority of Rome. Majorca and Minorca 
both belong to Spain ; Sardinia and Sicily are governed by 
Italian Princes; Corfica has been fubdi’cd, and almoft depo- 
pulated, by the ambition of France ; the reft have fubmitted 
to the vicSlorious arms oL the Turks, except Malta, which 
ftiif continues to baffte the force and brave, die indignation of 
die Ottoman power. 
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^general View of Modern HiJiory» — Feudal SyJlem,-^Chi^ 
valry. — The Feudal ^vjicm gives IVay ta Liberty and Com- 
merce, — ^Crufades. — Derivation of Lomhard-Jire£t,—*Han- 
feaiic League, —Firjl traveller , — Spirit of Adventure and 
Difcovery Jhews itjcif, — Europe emerges out of Darknejs , — 
Balance of Power, — Thought on Conquejl, — Peace and 
‘ IVar. 

I N^^cr to prepare the young reader for entering upon the 
particular hiftory of each country, it may not be improper 
to place before his eye a general view of the modern woild. 

Towards the clofc of the fixth century, the Snxons, a Ger- 
man nation, were mailers of the foiithern and more fertile 
provinces of L/ritain; the Franks, another tribe of (Termans, 
of Gaul ; the Goths, of Spain ; the Goths and Lombards, of 
Italy, and the adjacent provinces. Scarcely any vcfiige of 
the Roman policy, jurifprudence, arts or literature remained. 
New forms of government, new laws, new manners, new 
drelTcs, new languages, and new names of men and couiitries, 
were every where introduced. 

From this period, till the fixteenth century, Europe exhi- 
bited a picture of moll melancholy Gothic barbarity. Lite- 
rature, fcience, tafte, were words fcarce in ufe during thefe 
ages. Perfons of the higheft rank, and in the mod emhtent 
jfitations, could not read nor write. Many of the clergy did 
not underftand the breviary, which they were obliged daily to 
recite. Some of them could fcarcely read it. 'Fhc human 
mind negledted, uncultivated, and deprefTed, funk into the 
moll profound ignorance. The fuperior genius of Charle- 
magne, who in the beginning of the ninth century, Lmverned 
France and Germany with part of Italy ; and Alfred the Great 
in England, during the latter part of the fame century, endea- 
voured to difpel this darknefs, and give their fubjedts a fhort 
glimpfe light. But fhc ignorance of the age was too power- 
ful for their efforts and inflitutions. The darknefs returned 
and even encreafed ; fo that a flill greater degree of ignorance 
and barbarifm prevailed throughout Europe. 

A new divifion of property gradually introauced a new 
fpecics of government formerly unknow-^i ; which fingular 
inllitution is now diftinguifhed by the name of the heudal 
Sy/ienu The king or general, who led the barbarians to con- 
queil, parcelled out the lands of the vanquilhed among his 
chief officers, binding thofe on whom they were bellowed to 
ibllow his ilandard with a number of men, and to bear arms 
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in his defence. The chief ofHccrs imitated the cxnnlpte 
the foverr ign, and in diftribut;ing,portioq;s of their lands among 
their dependants, annexed the fame condition to the grant. 
But though this fylfem feemed to be admirably calculated for 
defence againti a foreign enemy, it degenerated into a fyftern 
of oppreflion. 

The ufurpation of the nobles became unbounded and in- 
tolerable. They reduced the great body of the people into a 
ftate of acSiual fervitude. They were deprived of the natural 
and moft unalienable rights of humanity. They were ilavcsi 
fixed to the foil which they cultivated, and together with iu 
were transferred from one proprietor to another, by fal^rr by 
conveyance. Every offended baron or chieftain, bur.Vded on 
his armour, and fouglit redrefs at the head of his vafTals. His 
adverfaries met him in like hoftile array. The kindred and 
dependants of the aggrefTor, as well as of the defender, were 
invplved in the quarrel. They had not even the liberty of 
remaining neuter. 

The nobility often afpired at independency. They difput- 
^d the claims of the fovercign ; they withdrew their atten- 
dance or turned their arms againfl: him They fcorned to 
confider themfelves as fubje<Sts ; and a kingdom, confiderablc 
in name and extent, was a mere lhadow of monarchy, and 
really confifted of as many feparate principalities as it con- 
tained baronies. A thoufand feuds and jealoufies fubfifled 
among the barons, and gave rife to as many wars. Hence 
every country in Europe, wafted or kept in continual alarm 
by tnefe internal hoftilities, was filled with caftles and places 
of ftrength, in order to protedt the inhabitants from the fury 
of their fellow -fubjedls f. 

The monarchs of Europe perceived the encroachments of 
nobles with impatience. In order to create fome power 
that might counterbalance thofe potent vaflals, who, while 
they enflaved the people, controlled or gave law to the crown, 
a plan was adopted of conferring new pri\i*leges on towns. 
T'befe privileges aboliftied all marks of fervitude j and the in- 
habitants of towns were formed into corporations, or bodies 
politic, to be governed by a council and magiftrates of their 
own nomination J. 

There is a point of depreflion as well as of exaltation, fays 
a philofophic hiftorian §, beyond which human affairs feldom 

* Montcfquieb. t Robertfon. 

J This Gothic fyftem .ftill prevails in Poland ; a remnant of it conti- 
nued in the Highlands of Scotland fo late as the year 1748, and even in 
England, a country renowned for civil and religious liberty, fome relict, 

of thefe Gothic inftitutiens^may be perceived at this day. 

§ Xfr. Hume. 
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pafs, arid from which they naturally return in a contrary pro- 
grefs. This utmoft point of decline fociety feems to have 
attained in Europe ; when the difordcrs of the feudal govern- 
ment, together with the corruption of tafte and manners con- 
fequent upon thefe, were arrived at their greatefl excefs^ 
Accordingly, from that aera, we can trace a fucceflion of caufes 
and events, which, with clilTercnt degrees of influence, con- 
tributed to abolifh anarchy and barbarifm, and introduce order 
^nd politenefs. 

'^^^^mong the firfl: of thefe caufes we mufl- rank chivalry; 
whicB^^s an elegant and inquihtivc writer it marks, “ though 
commoi^, confidored as a wild inflitution, the refiilt of ca- 
price and the fource of extravagance, arofe naru»'aliy from the 
ftate of fociety in thofe times, and had a very 1< f’ous effedt in 
refining the manners of the European nations 

The inftirutions of chivalry were cneval wirh the feudaF 
aflbeiation. The feudal ftate, as has been ol^ferved, was a 
ftate of perpetual war, rapine, and anarchy, d'hc weak and 
unarmed were expofed every moment to infiilts or injuries* 
The power of the fovereign was too limited to prevent thefe 
wrongs, and the legiflative authority too feeble to redrefs 
them. There was fcarce any fheltcr from violence and op- 
preflion, except what the valour and generofity of private 
perfons afforded: and the arm of the brave was the only tri- 
bunal to which the heiplefs could appeal for juftice. The 
trader could no longer travel in fafety, or bring unmolefted 
his commodities to market. Ewery poflcftbr of a caftle pil- 
laged them, or laid them under contribution ; and many not 
only plundered the merchants, but carried off all the women 
that fell in their way. Slight inconveniences may be over- 
looked or endured, but when abufes grow to a certain height, 
the fociety muft reform or go to ruin. It becomes the bufi- 
nefs of all to difeover, and to apply fuch remedies as will moft 
effectually remove the prevailing difordcrs. Humanity fprung 
from the bofom of violence, and relief from the hand of ra- 
pacity, Thofe licentious and tyrannic nobles, who had been 
guilty of every fpecies of outrage, and every mode of oppref- 
hon, touched at laft with afenfe of natural equity, and fwayed 
by the convidion of a common intereft, formed aflociations 
for the redrefs of private wrongs, and the prefervation of 
public fafety. • 

Xhe young warrior among the ancient Germans, ss well 
as among the modern knights, was armed, for the firft time, 
with certain ceremonies proper to infpire martial ardour. 
This ceremony of knighthood was in its orign. very Ample. 
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Xhe candidate, after a previous trial, \<ras Inverted with his 
fword and fpura ; and his cheek or fliouldcr were touched 
with a flight blow, as an emblem of the laft affront which it 
was lawful for him to endure* 

Chivalry, however, confidered as a civil and military in- 
ftitution, is as late as the eleventh century. The previous 
difciplihe and folemnities of initiation were many and Angu- 
lar. The novice in chivalry was educated in the houfe of, 
fome knight, commonly a perfon of high rank, whom ^ J 
ferved firft in the character of page, and afterwards of f'-^aire : 
nor was he admitted to the fupreme honour of k\ighthood 
until he had given many rtriking proofs of hlswalour and 
addrefs. The ceremony of initiation was very folemn. Se- 
vere fartings, and nights fpent, in a church or chapel, in 
prayer, confeflion of fins, and the receiving of the Sacra- 
ments with devotion, bathing, and putting on v/hite robes, as 
emblems of that purity of manners required by the laws of 
chivalry, were neceflary preparations for this ceremony. 

A knight was to confult the glory of the ftate, deferid 
the faith, and to refeue, at the hazard of his life, widows, 
orphans, and all unhappy perfons groaning under injurtice or 
oppreflion. The approbation of his fair one ftimulated his 
valour. For her he fought and conquered ; to her he confe- 
cratfed his trophies ; flie kindled the Are of ambition in his 
breaft, and his courage and fplendid feats of arms, proclaimed 
her beauty and perfcdlion. 

The women felt their dominion. They boarted of the 
prowefs of their knights, and while rival! hip for beauty pre- 
vailed, each knight was defirous to maintain the honour, fu- 
perior beauty, and reputation of the damfel he made choice 
of, againft all competitors. The knight in company of the 
ladies, acquired the graces of external behaviour — and im- 
proved his fenfibility and tendernefs. He ftudied an elegance 
of manners. PoKtenefs became a habitual virtue which at- 
tended him to the Acid of battle, and checked his paflions in 
the ardour of victory. 

Chivalry ran its career in Europe, and then fell into dif- 
ufe. Towards the decline of the feudal fyftem, knighthood 
became an engine of intereft in the hands of a fuperior. 
The knights loft their coiiAderation ; therr number greatly 
increafed and^they became venal, felling their ievices to the 
higheft bidder. They fought for pecuni^ rewards, and 
not for honour. Chivalry was worn out. The military and 
regular ertablifhments, which the defecEfs of the feudal fyftem 
pointed out, fuperfeded its ufes and advantages. Hence as 
an. ingenious author obferves, It did not die, as fome h..ve 
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f.uicledj by the ridicule of tlie author of Don Quixottc, 
“ but of old age, defpoiidence and dcoility 

The acquiiition of liberty, by the aboil cion of the feudal 
fyftem, made fuch a happy change in the condition of man- 
kind, as roufed them from that Ifupidity and inadfion into 
which they had been funk by the wretchednofs of their for- 
mer ftate. A fpirit of induftry revic'^ed; commerce became 
an objedt of attention, and began to flourilh. 

Various caufes contributed to revive this fpirit of com- 
h^erce, and to renew tlie intercourfe between different na- 
tioii^i?^ Conlfantinople the capital of the Eaffern or Greek, 
empirejl^^had erca])cd the ravages of the Goths and Vandals, 
who overthrew that of the Well. In this city, fome remains 
of literature and fcience were preferved: this too, for many 
agesj^was the great emporium of trade, and where lome relifh 
for the precious commodities and curious manufadf ures of In- 
dia was retained. 'I hey communicated fomc knowledge of 
thefe to their neighbours in Italy; and the cruilides, or holy 
wars, which were begun by the Chriftian powers 
of Europe with a view to drive tlie Saracens from A. D. 1096. 
Jerufalem, opened a communication between Eu-^ 
rope and the Pdaft. Conifaitiinoplc was the general place of 
rendezvous for the Chriitian armies, in their way to Paleftine^ 
or on their return from thence. Though the objedf of thefe 
expeditions was conqucfl, and not commerce, ancJ though the 
iffuc of them proved unfortunate, their commercial effedls 
were both beneficial and permanent. 

Thecrufadcs, in a very firiking manner, dlfplaycd the cha- 
racler of the Europeans during that period, Superftition 
and 4 wrong directed zeal were the caufe of thofe cruel 
wars, and Chriftians, under the impulfe of a religious phrenzy, 
violated all laws, human and divine, I he hillory of man- 
kind before that period, prefents us v/ith nothing fimiiar to 
it. Canaan, or the Holy Land, was much refpedted in thofe 
days, as being the country in which our Blefled Saviour 
was born, preached, wrought miracles, and died for the fins 
of the world. In the middle ages, Chriftians frequently 
went from every part of Europe in pilgrimage to Judea, to 
vif^t the fepulchre of Jefus Chrift, the town of his nativity, 
and every other place, rendered famous by his prefence and 
miracles. To go in pilgrimage to the Holy Land, once in 
their life at leaft, was, they thought, the proper means 
to conciliate the favour of God. 'Ehc Turks were then in 
pofTcfTion of Canaan, and the Chriff ians had hitherto beheld 
with indifference the religion of Mahomet planted in the 
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land of Chrift’s nativity. This indifFerence was changed in 
a moment into a moft ardent zeal, by the following circum- 
ftance. 

About twenty years after the conqueft of Jerufalem by 
the Turks, the Holy Sepulchre was vifited by an hermit of 
the name of Peter, a native of Amiens, in the province of 
Picardy, His refentment and fympathy were excited ^ his 
own injuries and the oppreflion of the Chriftian name. From 
Jerufalem the pilgrim returned an accomplifhed fanatic, and'/ 
determined to roufe the martial nations of Europe to 
deliverance of the Holy Land. Pof>e Urban the ^^cond 
received him as a prophet, and applauded his gloriouJj defign 
and the zealous miffionary, invigorated by the approbation 
of the pontif, traverfed with fpeed and fuccefs the provinces 
of Italy and France. His head bare, his feet naked, his 
meagre body wrapped in a coarfe garment, he preached to 
innumerable crouds in the churches, the ftreets, and the high 
ways. When he painted the fufferings of the natives and 
pilgrims of Paleftine, every heart was melted to compaffion;. 
when he challenged the warriors of the age to defend their 
brethren, and refeue their Saviour, every breaft glowed with: 
indignation. The ruftic entliufiaft infpired the paffions 
which he felt, and Chriftendom expected with impatience the 
counfels and decrees of the fiiprenie pontiff. 

The council affembled by Urban for confidering this- 
important enterpize, met at Placentia, and confiffed of two 
hundred bilhops of Italy, France, Burgundy, Swabia, and 
Bavaria; four thoufand of the clergy and thirty thoufand 
of the laity attended ; and the felHon of feven days was 
held in a fpacious plain adjacent to the city. The ambaffa- 
dors of the Greek. Emperor, Alexis Cbmnenus, were intro- 
duced to plead the didrefs of their foveregn, and the danger 
of Conffantinople. At the fad tale of the mifery of their 
Eaftern brethren, the affcmbly burlf into tears ; and the mod 
eager champions declared their readinefs inftantly to march- 
under the holy banner. 

The prudent Pope, however, adjourned the final decifion^ 
to a fecond fynod; and in the autumn of the fame year, at 
Clermont, in the territories of the Count Auvergne, the Ro- 
man Pontiff convened a counfel not lefs numerous or refpec- 
table than the fynod of Placentia, His eloquence was ad- 
dreffed to a w^ell-prepared and impatient audience. His to^ 
pics w’ere obvious, his exhortation was vehement, his fuc- 
cefs inevitable. The orator was interrupted by the ffiouts 
of ihoufands, who, with one voice, exclaimed aloud, God 
wills it! God wills it ! It is indeed the will of God,’’ re- 
plied ^hc Pope ; ‘‘ and let this memorable word be for ever 
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^ adopted as your cry of battle, to animate the courage of the 
« champions of Chrift. His crofs is the fymbol of your fal- 
vation, wear it, a red, a bloody crofs, as a pledge of your 
facred and irrevocable engagement.” The propofal was 
joyfully accepted ; great numbers, both of the clergy and 
laity, imprefled on their garments the fign of the crofs ; and 
after a confeflion and abfolution of their fins, the champions 
of the crofe were difmiffed with a fuperfluous admonition to 
i.<j'/ite their countrymen and friends; and their departure for 
the h\ Jv land was fixed to the feftival of the affumption, the 
fifteentli of Auguft, of the enfuing year. 

In the age of the crufades, the Chriftians both of the Eaft: 
and Weft, were perfuaded of the lawfulnefs and merit of the 
holy war. 7’hcy infifted on the right of natural and religious 
defence, their peculiar title to the holy land, and the impiety 
of the Pagan and Mahometan foes. The vicihorious Turks 
afterted a divine claim of univerfal empire. In Icfs than thirty 
years they had fubdued the kingdoms of Afia, as far as jeru- 
falem and the Hellefpont ; and the Greek empire tottered on 
’the verge of deftrudtion. To the worldly apprehenfion of their 
progrefs, were added fpiritual motives and indulgences. In 
the middle ages, the bifhops and priefts interrogated finners; 
compelled them to give an account of their thoughts, words 
and adfions ; and preferibed the terms of their reconciliation 
with God, A year of penance was appreciated at about four 
pounds fterling for the rich ; and at nine fhillings for the in- 
digent, It is a maxim of the civil law, that vvhoioever cannot 
pay with his purfe muft pay with his body. The practice of 
flagellation was adopted by the Monks, a cheap though pain- 
ful equivalent ; and a year ot penance was taxed at three thoui- 
fand lafties. In the council of Clermont, the Pope proclaim- 
ed a plenary indulgence to thofe who fhould enlift tinder the? 
banner of the crofs ; the abfolution of all their fins, and a ^uU 
receipt for all that might be due of canonical penance. The 
robber, the incendiary, the homicide, arofe by thoufands, and 
the terms of atonement were cage^ embraced by qffendeis 
of every rank and denomination. To thefe were -fVjperadded 
le(s pure temptations the fpoils of a Turki^ cmii:, the fia^ 
vour of the wines, and the beauty of the Grecian women ; and 
each warrior depended on his fword to carve. a plenteous and 
'honourable eftablifhraent, which he meafured only by the ex^ 
tent of his wifties. Thefe inducements were potent and nu- 
merous ; the ignorance, which magnified the hopes, diminifh- 
ed the perils of the enterprife, and to defray their preparations^ 
.princes alienated their provuices, nobles then* lands and <^f- 
lles, and peafiints their cattle, and the inftruinents of htif- 
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The fifteenth of Auguft had been fixed in the council of 
Clermont for the departure of the pilgrims ; but the day was 
anticipated by a crowd of thougbtlcfs plebeians. Early in the 
fpring, above fixty thoufand of the populace of both fexes, 
from the confines of France and Lorraine, flocked round Pe- 
ter the Hermit, and prefled the miflionary to lead them to the 
holy fepulchre. The unqualified fanatic afl'umed the charac- 
ter of a general, and moved with his votaries along the banks^' 
of the Rhine and Danube. Their wants and numbers fc;^,*ii 
cornpelled them to feparate, and Walter the Pennylcfl.^ a va- 
liant though needy foldier, condudfed the vanguard O'f the pil- 
grims. T he footfteps of Peter were clofely purfued by the 
monk Godcfcal, whofe fermons had fwept away fifteen or 
twenty thoufand pcafants from the villages of Geimany. The 
rear was again prefled by two hundred thoufand of the refufe 
of the people, who mingled with their devotion a brutal li- 
cence of rapine, proflitution, and drunkennefs. 

In their maren through the wild and extenfive countries of 
Hungary and Bulgaria, the diforders of the pilgrims provoked 
the ferocious nature of tiie inhabitants ; and many myriads of 
the crufaders were the vidtims of their indignation and rq- 
venge. About a third of the naked fugitive:,, among wliom 
was the hermit Peter efcaped to the Thracian mountain*. 
Tliey were condudted to Conlfantinople by eafy journies ; 
and tranfported to the Afiatic fide of the Bofphorus, by the 
caution of the Emperor Alexis, vrlio advifed them to await 
the arrival of their brethren. 'I'heir blind impetuofity foon 
urged them to defert the flation which he had afligucd them, 
and to rufh headlong againfl: the Turks, who occupied the 
road to Jerufalein. Peter the Hermit, had withdrawn from 
the camp to Ccnflantinople. Walter the Pennylefs in vain 
attempted to introduce fome order among the promifeuous 
multitude. They were allured into the plain of Nice, over- 
whelmed by the Turkifli arrows, and three huiiilred thouCmd 
of the firfl: crufaders perifheJ, before a Tingle city was refeued 
from the infidels, cr their graver brejthrcn had completed the 
preparations of their enterprife. 

Of the crufaders there were three grand divifions. The 
fccond divifion, marching with lefs confufion than the firff, 
penetrated into Afia, was fuccefsTui in fome fleirmifhes, and 
finifhed its careVr, by yielding to the arms of Solyman in tfic 
plains of Nice. 

The third divifion was condudfed by powerful princes, 
well verfed in the military art. In the firffc Grufade none of 
the great fovereigns of Europe embarked. The emperor, 
Henry the Eourth, was not difpofed to obey the fummons of 
the Pope, with whom he was at variance; Philip the Fi^ft pf 
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France was occupied by his p’.cafures ; William Rufus cf Ene- 
land by a recent conquelh; the kiiv^s of »Sp:iiii were engag- 
ed in a domdlic vvar.again{^ the Moors; and the northern 
inonarchs ofScotlandj Oenmark^ Sweden, and Poiaiici, were yet 
llrangers to the paflions and interefls of the fouth. But the 
religious ardour was ftrongiy felt by the princes of the fccond 
order, wlio held an important place in the feudal fyftem. 
Robert duke of Ncu*mandyj Hugh count of Vermandois, bro- 
ther to t^hilip king of France, Baldwin carl of Flanders, Eu- 
li>-e do Boiilogne, Raymond count de Thouloufe, followed 
by me. of the nobles of Europe, and warlike troops, arrived 
in Greece, where they were reinforced by a body of Normans, 
celebrated for brave exploits. 

Alexis Comnenus, emperor of Conilantlnople, alarmed at 
thefe emigrations, haftened to rid himfelf of thofj dangerous 
and infoient guefts. He flattered, c.irefled, and furnirned them 
with boats to tranfport them to the oppolitc (bore. Being 
arrived in Afia, they proved fuperior to the courage and adfi- 
vity of Sulyman; pofiefTed themfclves of Buhynia, Cilicia, 
and Syria, from which countries tliey expelled the Suluins who 
reignvd there. But misfortunes and fiitigiie had, by this time, 
greatly dinhai bed the army of the crufaders. 

At lad Liry arrived before the walls of Jerufalem, and be- 
gaii that licg ', fo f.imou^’', upon account of the many heroic 
actions p.TK rmed by the befiegers and the befieged, by the 
great numbej- of princes there prefrnt, and by TafTo’s Im- 
mortal poem. The city is taken by afTiult, after a fiege o£{ 
fix weeks, and the conquerors, under the impulfe of a bi utal , 
fury, put^tp death, all who are not Chriftians. The moft] 
hidden retreats cartll(5t conceal, Trom their f.ivagc ferocity, j 
trembling mothers and their innocent children; ttieir fwordS' 
fpare none, and dreams of blood deluge the dreets. 

This malLcre continued forjhree days, and the difciples of ; 
the Prince were fatig^d, rather than fatiateiJ> by the 
flaii^ter of Tcyeniy thoufand hdofleins. After this horrible ^ 
carnage, they repaired to the fepiilchre of Jefus Chrift, where i 
falling down rent the air with lamen- 

fafions, and Bedewed with tears of joy and penitence the uiot : 
^nhinent of their redemption So inconfiftent is human 
nature wfth itfeif ; and fo eafily, as a great hiftorian remarks, 
does the moft effeminate fupcrftition afibciate both vrith the 
i moft heroic courage, and with the fierceft barbari y'* f . 

The Crufaders enofe Godfrey of Bouillon, king oi jer fa-? 
)eni, and fettled him in their new conquefts. 

^ Vertot, Dr. RobertfoD, Gibboa. t Hum*}. 
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The crufades renewed at different times, comprehend a 
^ period of one hundred and feventy-eight years. They de- 
prived the kingdoms of Europe of many of their inhabitants, 
which was no doubt hurtful to population ; and the fpecie they 
carried with them was loft to this quarter of the globe. On 
the other hand, the character of thofe who engaged in the 
crufades is to be talcen into confideration. The majority of 
them were the turbulent and unruly, whofe chief delight was 
war and plunder 3 — the profligate and diffipated, whofe foulf/ 
were ftained with, the commillion of many crimes, —thpf^liri 
debt, who had no vifible means of paying what they • 

the poor nobiliLy,who had not wherev/ith to fupport their rank, 
people called gentlemen, who fubfifted by the charity of the 
monaftcries, or depended for a precarious fubfiftence upon the 
feudal barons, — thofe of the loweft rank in fociety, who, for 
want of agriculture, nTaiiufadlures, trade, and commerce to 
employ them, lived in idlenefs and poverty. The abfence of 
fuch charadters was rather a benefit than a lofs to fociety. The 
crufades, by removing out of the, way, thofe members who 
were continually raifing difturbances, and committing a6ls of 
cruelty, enabled the well-difpofed, who remained, to cultivate 
the arts of peace, to promote civilization, and refinement of 
manners. Some of thofe who returned to Europe, brought 
from the Eaft, a tafte for the arts and fciences. The fine 
buildings they had feen at Conftantinople, and in Afia, exe- 
cuted in Grecian tafte, furnifhed them with the idea of intro- 
ducing the imitation of them in the weft, where the Gothic 
manner of building prevailed. 

The crufaders brought from the eaft fome of the writings 
of the ancients ; this was favourable to learning in thofe dark 
siges, as it gave the Europeans a tafte for the finifhed compoli- 
tions of the Greeks, and raifed in them a defire to become ac- 
quainted with thofe mafters of poetry, hiftory and eloquence. 

It has been already obferved, that the crufades were fa- 
vourable to commerce, as an intcrcourfe was then opened be- 
tween the eaft and the weft, which has continued ever fince. 
The European merchapts attended the armies of the crufaders, 
fold them the commodities of Europe and Afia, brought Afi- 
atic commodities into Europe, and, from the gain they made, 
found it would be greatly to their advantage to carry on a 
trade with the nations of Afia, 

From the' crufades was derived the invention of coats of 
arms. By thefe the chiefs of the crufades were di ft inguifticd 
under the heavy iron armour, which entirely covered their 
bodies ; from hence fprung heraldry, which had been attended 
to and cultivated as a fcience, when ftudies much more vaKi- 
able were entirely neglefled. 
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Soon after tlie clofe of the holy war, the mari- 
ner’s compafs was invented, which facilitated A. D. 1302. 
the communication between remote nations, and 
brought them nearer to each other. The Italian ftates, par- 
ticularly thofe of Venice and Genoa, began to eftablifti a re- 
gular commerce with the eaft and the ports of Egypt, and 
drew from thence all the rich produvSfions of India. Thefe 
commodities they difpofed of to great advantage among the 
other nations of Europe, who began to acquire fome taue of 
eiv^gance, unknown to their predeceflbis or defpifed by them. 
Durii.g the 1 2th and 13th centuries, the commerce of Europe 
was almoft entirely in the hands of the Italians, more com- 
monly known in thofe ages by the name of Lombards. 
Companies, or focieties of Lombard merchants, fettled in 
every different kingdom ; they became the carriers, the ma- 
nufacturers, and the bankers of Europe. One of thefe com- 
panies fettled in London, and from thence the name Lom- 
bard-ftreet was derived. 

Whilfl the Italians in the fouth of Europe cultivated trade 
with fuch induftry and fuccefs, the commercial fpirit awaken- 
ed in the north towards the middle of the thirteenth century/ 
As the Danes, Swedes, and other nations around the Bal- 
tic, were at that time extremely barbarous, and infefled that 
fea with their piracies, this obliged the cities of Lubec and 
Hamburg, foon after they had begun to open fome trade with 
the Italians, to enter into a league of mutual defence. 1 hey 
derived fuch advantages from this union, that other towns 
acceded to their confederacy; and, in a fhort time, eighty of 
the moft confiderable cities, feattered through thofe large 
countries of Germany and Flanders, which ftretch from the 
bottom of the Baltic to Cologne on the Rhine, j.-ined in an 
alliance, called Hanfcatic league \ which became fo formi- 
dable, that its alliance was courted, and its enmity was dreaded 
by the greateft monarchs. The members of this powerful af- 
fociation formed the hrft fyftcmatlc plan of commerce icnew/n 
in the middle ages, and conduacd it by common laws enacted 
in their general affemblies. They fupplied the reft of hm rope 
with naval ftorcs ; and pitched on difterent towns, the 
eminent of which was Bruges, in Flanders, where they efta- 
bliOied ftaplcs, in which their commerce was regul^ly car- 
ried on. Thither the Lombards brought the produaions of 
India, together with the manufactures of Italy, and exchanged 
them for the more bulky, but not lefs ufcful commodities of 

the north. . . , 

As Bru<Tes became the centre of communication between 
the Lombards and Hanfcatic merchants, the I Icmines traded 
with both in that city to fuch extent, as well as advantage, 

as 
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as diffufed among them a general habit of indufirry, which 
IcMig rendered Flanders, and the adjacent provinces the mof^ 
opulent, the moft populous, and bcfl cultivated countries in 
Europe. 

Struck with the flourifhing ftate of thefe pro- 
A. D. 1330. vinces, of which he difeovered the true caufe, Ed- 
ward III. of England, endeavoured to excite a 
fpirit of induftry among his own fubjetSls, who, blind to the 
alvanC 'ges of their own fituation, and ignorant of the fourcc 
tj om which opulence, was defined to How into their countf^, 
totally neglected commerce, and did not even attempt^Xnofe 
manufadurcs, the materials of which they furnifhed to foreign- 
ers. By alluring Flemifh artlzans to fettle in his dominions, as 
well as by many wife laws for the encouragement and regu- 
lation of trade, he gave a beginnir?g to the wooHen manufac- 
tures of England ; and frit turned tlje active and enterpriling 
genius of his people towards thofe arts which have rajfed the 
Englirh to the firft rank among commercial jiatlons. 

T'he Chrifclan princes, after their great Ioffes in the cru- 
Cnies, endeavoured to cultivate the friendfhip of the great 
Khaiis of "Eartary, whofe fame in arms bad rca^rbed the mofl 
remote corners of Europe and Afia, that they might be fome 
check upon the Turks, who had been fuch enemies to the 
Chriftiai) name ; and who, from a contemptible handful of 
wanderers, ferving occafionally in tlje armies of contending 
princes, had begun to extend their ravages oyer the fiiieft 
countries of Afia. 

I'he Chriftian embafites were managed chiefly by monks ; 
a wandering profefliori of men, who, impelled by zeal, and 
undaunted by difficulties and dangers, found their way to the 
remoteft courts of thefe infidels. Tdie Engli fn philofopher, 
Roger Bacon, was fo indufliious as to colled! from their re- 
lations or traditions, many particulars of the Tartars, which 
are to be found in Purchas’s Ifilgrim, and other books of tra- 
vels. The firft regular traveller of the monkiffi kind, who 
committed his difeoveries to writing, was John du Plant Car- 
pin, who, with fome of his brethren, about the year 1246, 
carried a letter from Pope Innocent to the great Khan of 
Tartary, in favour of the Chriftian fubjedfs iq that prince’s 
extenfive dominions. Soon after this, a fpirit of travelling 
into Tartary and India became general; and it would be no 
difficult matter to piove that many Europeans, about the end 
of the fourteenth century, ferved in the armies of Tamerlane^ 
one of the greateft princes of Tartary, whofe conquefts reach- 
ed to tke moft remote corners of India ; and that they intro- 
duced into Europe the ufe of gunpowder and artillery ; the, 

difeoyery 
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^ifeovery made by a German chymifl being only partial and 
accidental. 

After tlic dea'.h of Tamerlane, who, jealou:; of the rifing 
power of the I iirk:s, had chccieed their progref'-;, the Cnrif- 
fiaii advent'! f ji s noon their retOi n, magnifying the vail richer 
of the K e.l jre'ses, mipired their countrymen with a f;drit of 
ad. .ilurc and diicoverv, and were the firff that 
rendered a p^Hage thhlicr by lea probable and A.D. 1405. 
practicable. 'The i^oriuguere had been always 
taumua for iheir application to mariiime affaiisi and to their 
difeoyery he C.tpe of Good Hope, (jlcat Briudn is at this 
day indebl'-tl for her Indian commerce. 

At full; they contented themfeives with fhort voyages, 
creeping along the coafts of Afrien, difeovering cape after 
papej but b)' makiing a gradual progrefs fouth\vard, thev, in 
the year 1497, were fo fortunate as to fail beyond tlie Ca})e, 
which opened a p-llage by Tea to tlie eaftern ocean, and all 
thofe couatiies known by the names of India, Cliina, and 
Japan. 

While tl].; Portugiiefe were intent \ipon a paictge to India 
by the cait, Columbus, a native of Genoa, conceiv^ed a pio- 
jedt of faiiiiig tnirher by the weft. His pr -pofal beijig con- 
demned by his countrymen, as chimerical and abfurd, lie laid 
his fehemes fuccellively before the courts of r ranee, Inigland, 
and Portugal, where he had no better fuccels. Such repeated 
difappointments would have broken the fpiiit of a:;'/ man but 
Coluiiibiis. The expedition required expence, and he had 
nothing to defray it. Spain was now his only refource, and 
there, after eight years attend ince, he at length lucceeded, 
through the iiitcrcff of queen Ifabclla. T'his piincels was 
prevailed upon to patronize him, by the reprefentations of 
Juan Perez, guardian of the monaftery of Rabidiu He was 
a man of confderable learning, and of fome credit with queen 
Ifahella ; and being warmly attach - d to Co]umbu<^, from his 
pcrfonal acquaintance with him, and knowledge of his merit, 
he had entered into an accurate examiniitlon of that great 
man’s pre in conjunction with a phyfician fertlcJ in his 
neighboLii hoot^, who was eminent for his ikill in m.iihv.matical 
knowledge. I'his invcfHgation completely fati-.Hed them of 
the folidity (>f the principles on wlncii Colufubus founded his 
opinion, and of the probability cf laccefs in executing the plrui 
which he propofed. Perez, therefore, fo ftrongly recommend- 
ed it to queen ifabelle, t.hat the critircly entered into the fehemc, 
and even genet oudy ofFcreil, to the hrmour ot iier bx, to 
pledge her own jcv/cls in order to raife as much money as 
plight be required in making prc!>arations for the voyage* 
But Santagcl, another friend and patroit of C'olumbur, imme- 
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•diately engaged to advance the Aim that was requifite^ th^ 
the queen might not be reduced to the neceility of having rc- 
courfc to that expedient. 

Columbus now fet fail with a fleet of three 
D. A. 149X, fliips, upon one of the moft adventurous at- 
tempts ever undertaken by man, and in the fate 
•of which the inhabitants of two^vorlds were interefl-ed. In 
this voyage he had a thoufand difficulties to contend with^ 
and his failors who were often difcontented, at length began 
to infill upon his return, threatening, in cafe of refufal, to 
throw him overboard ; but the firmnefs of th^ commander, 
and the difeovery of land, after a pafl’age of thirty-three day% 
put an end to the commotion. From the appearance of the 
natives, he found to his furprizc, that this could not be the 
Indies he was in quell of, and which he foon difeovered to 
he a new world. 

Europe now began to emerge out of that darknefs, into 
which Ihe had been funk fince the fubverlion of the Roman 
-empire. Alfred and Charlemagne, thofc early luminaries of 
the modern world, had Ihed a temporary luftre over the ages 
in which they lived. They had encourj^ged learning, both 
hy their example and patronage, and fome gleams of genius 
began to break forth ; but the promifing dawn did not arrive 
at pcffe 6 l day. The Ichools creeled by thefe great monarchs 
were confined folely to the churches and monafteries, and 
monks were almoll the only inllru 6 lors of youth. The con- 
trailed ideas of fuch men, partly arifing from that mpde of 
life, partly from their religious opinions, made them utterly 
tinfit for the communication of liberal knowledge. Science, 
in their hands, degenerated into a barbarous jargon, and ge- 
nius again funk in the gloom of Aipcrftition. A long night 
of ignorance fucceeded. Learning was confidered as dange- 
rous to true piety, and darknefs was necefTary to hide the 
tifurpations of the clergy, who were then exalting themfelves 
on^ the ruins of the civil power. The ancient poets and ora- 
tors were reprefented as feducers to the path of dellrucSlion ; 
and Europe, for almoll three centuries, produced no compo- 
fition^ that can aflbrd pleafure to a clalfical reader. But the 
^loom at lall began to di (appear, and the feeptre of knowledge 
was wrefled from the hand of fuperjlitien. Several enlight- 
ened perfons among the laity, who had lludied under the 
Arabs in Spain, undertook the education of youth about the 
beginning of the eleventh century, in the chief cities of ItaJyi 
and afterward in thofe of France, England, and Germany. 
Inftru^ion was communicated in a more rational manner. 
More numerous and more uleful branches of Arience were 
taught. A taftcibr ancient literature was revived i and fome 
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tatm poems were written, before the clofe of the twelfth cca-*- 
turV) not unworthy of the latter times of the Roman empire*^ 
manv bars, however, were yet in the way of literary refine*^ 
ment* The tafte of the age was too rude to relilh the beauties^ 
of claflical compolh*©n’ The Latin language in which all fci- 
ence was conveyed, was but imperfecStly known to the bulk 
of readCTSi and the fcarcity of parchment, together with the 
cxpence of tranfcribing, rendered books fo extremely dear, aa^ 
to be only within the reach of a few; learning, however, con- 
tinued to advance, in fpite of every obftru<Sl:ion ; and the in- 
vention of paper in the fourteenth century, and of printing 
about the "middle of the fifteenth, made knowledge fo gene- 
ral within a century after, that Italy began to comparCy. 
in arts and letters, her modern with her ancient ftate, and to 
contraft the age of Leo X. with that of the fecond Caefar* 
As this period, too, is remarkable for the happy reformation^ 
in religion, it may be confidered as the firft asra of modem 
htftory. 

About the fame time, the powers^ of Europe were formed 
into one great political fyftem, in which each took a ftation,, 
wherein it has fince remained, with iefs variation than could 
have been expelled, after the fhocks occafioned by fo md.ny. 
internal revolutions, and fo many foreign v/ars. The great* 
eventSy which then happened, have not hitherto fpent their 
force. The political principles and maxims then eftablifhedy. 
flill continue to operate ; and the ideas concerning the ba- 
lance of power then introduced, or rendered general, ftilk 
influence, in fome degree, the councils of European nations.^ ; 

From all which it feems extremely certain, that the con- i 
currence of fb many rival princes will always prevent luiy one* 
of them from gaining the empire over Europe. But it is no 
lefs certain, that, in contending for it, they muft weaken their 
own force, and may at length render thcnifelves incapable of 
defending even their juft poflefiions. The partial conqueftf 
they may make are extremely illuftve. Inftead of promotinjjy. 
they rather oppofe their defigns. The more any kingdom is 
extended it becomes the weaker; and great projects have 
not been fo often excited by flow reiterated efforts, as in the 
€ourfe of a few years, and fometimes by a fingle expedition 
A prince may form a deliberate plan of deftroying the rights^ 
of his fubjeas. He may proceed by flow degrees in the exe- 
cution of it; and if he die before it is con^pleted, his fucceflor 
may purfue the fame fteps, and avail himfelf of what was 
before him»- But external conquefts cannot be concealed*. 
They generally occafion more fear than hurt, and are almofk 
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JOlfe On thd Spirit of Conqufi. 

al^ys iefs folid than brttliant. Hence the alarms they ex-s» 
cite, and the confederacies they give occallon to, by which 
the prince, who, by misfortune, has been a conqueror, is 
tommonly reduced to the kft extremities. 

Xhis clo 61 :rine however contrary prejudices of a 

powerful and vi6forious natron, is one of the beft eftablifhed 
in the feienee of politics. It is confirmed by examples both 
ancient and modern* Xhe ftatcs of Greece, in particular, 
delivered from the terror of the Petfian inyarions,‘ exhibit the 
feme truth in a great variety of lights. There was not one 
of the moft inconfiderabie of thefe little focieties, but in its 
turn imbibed the frenzy of conqueft, and in its turn too was 
reduced by this fi^enzy to the utmoft inifery and diilrefs. This 
fubjeA is fully illuftrated by a celebrated Grecian in his 
Oration on the Peace \ one of the moft finifhed models of an- 
cient eloquence ; and which contains a rich fund of political 
knowledges 

The modern examples are well knowri. Who does not 
know that the houfe of Auftria excited the terror o?f all Eu- 
rope, before it excited the pity of Great Britain ! Cyermany, 
Holland, and all the Low Countries, feveral ftates in Italy, 
the kingdom of Spain, with the vaft empires of Mexico and 
Peru in South America, were, at the time of the Reform- 
ation, governed by Charles the of the houfe of Auftria. 
Thefe territories, though exceeding in riches and extent the 
tnoft powerful empires of 'antiquity, did not gratify the am- 
bition of that monarch, his whole reign being a ftene of hof- 
tility againft his neiglibours. One of his fuccefters, the late 
Emprefs queen, and the reprefentative of that family, was, 
hcfWever, upon the death of her father, not only ftripped of 
her dominions, b«it reduced fo low as to be in want of necef- 
feries ; and contributions were adlually raifed for her in Great 
Britain, whofe king, George II. engaged in her caufe, and 
at the expcnce of this nation reinftated her upon the imperial 
throne. Had that family never been the obje£l: of fear, the 
emprefs queen would never have become toe object of com- 
palHon. 

France affords an example not Iefs ftriking. The nerves 
of that kingdom were ftrained fo for beyond their ftrength, 
by an ambitious monarch, that it feemed hardly polTible they 
fbould acquire their natural tone in the Courfe of this cen- 
tury. The debility of their efforts in the war df 1756, proved 
greatnefs of the evil, and the inefiicacy of any remedy 
which is not flow ahd gradual ; but the American war greatly 
contributed to reftore and augment their naval power. What 
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may be the confequences of the late revolution time only can 
difcovcn I 

Of all tn^ European kingdoms. Great Britain, perhaps, 
enjoys the high^fW^ree ofprofperity and glory. She ought, 
therefore, to be v?f]^ttentive to preferve fo brilliant an ex- 
.rftence. A great empire cannot be continued in a happy 
fituation, but by wifiom and moderation. I'he unhappy 
conteft of this country with the American colonies, plunged 
her into great difficulties. Her national debt has been much 
augmented, and her taxes greatly increafed. Peace is an uii-* 
fpeakable blcfling, and all means fhould be ufed to cherifh 
and mamtain it. War is a dreadful evil, and a nation Ihouicf 
Veyer be involved in it without the moft urgent neceffity^ 


CHAP- LVI. 

F R A N C 

Tranfalpine Gaul was the Name given to France by the Ro^ 
mans. — ^he Franks gave it the Name of Francc.-^Clovis^ 
and the Merovingian Race of Kings, 

T he kingdom of France, which was by the Romans, 
called Tranfalpine Gaul, ‘or Gaul beyond the Alps, to 
diRinguifli it from Cifalpine Gaul, on the Italian fide of the 
Alps, was probably peopled from Italy, to which it lies con-* 
tigupus. Lrke other European nations, it foon became a 
delirable objedl to the ambitious Romans ; and, after a braVc 
reliftance, was annexed to their empire by the invincible anus 
of Julius Cxfar, about forty-eight years before Chrift. Gaul 
continued in the pofleffion of the Romans till the downfai of 
that empire in the fifth century, when it became a prey to ^e 
Goths, the Burgundians, and the Franks, who fubdued, but 
did not extirpate the ancient natives. The Franks themfelves, 
who gave it the name of France, or Frankenland, were a col- 
leaion of feveral people inhabiting Germany, and particulariy 
the Salii, who lived on the bi^s of the river Salcy and who 
cultivated the principles of jurifprudence better tlun their 
neighbours. Thofe Salii had a rule, which the reft of the 
Franks areifaid to have adopted, and ha« been by the modern^ 
Franks applied to the fucceffion of the throne, exc lining all 
females from the inheritance of fbvcrcignty, and is well known^ 

by the name of the Sa/ic Law. n * i n • • 

The Franks and Burgundians, after cirablilhing their 
power, and reducing the original natives to a Rate of 
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parcelled out the lands amon^ their prineij^ leaders : and 
fucceeding kings found it necelmry to confirm thetr privileges, 
allowing them to cxercife fovereign authority in ^eir refpec- 
tivc governments, until they at length alTmraed an ind^n- 
dency, only acknowledging the kin^ '^ssS^tlieir head. This 
gave rife to thofe numerous principalities that were formerly 
in I^rance, and to the feveral parliaments ; for every proyii^e 
became, in its policy and government, an epitome of the whole 
kingdom ; and no laws were made, or taxes raifed, without 
the concurrence of the grand council, confifting of the clergy 
and of the nobility. 

Thus, as in other European nations, immediatel)*’'^ after the 
diflblution of the Roman empire, the firft government in 
France feems to have been a kind of mixed monarchy, and 
the power of their kings extremely circumferibed and limited 
by the feudal barons. 

The firft Chriftlan monarch of the Franks according to 
one of the beft F rench hiftorians was Clovis, who began 
his reign in the year 481. 

- The Gauls hated the dominion of the Romans, and were 
ftrongly attached to Chriftianity. Clovis gained on their 
piety, Dy favouring their bifhops ; and his marriage with 
Clotilda, niece to Gondebaud, king of Burgundy, made them 
hope that he would fpeedily embrace the faith. The attach- 
ment of his countrymen to their ancient worfliip was the foie 
obje£^k)n : the pious exhortations of the queen had fome ef- 
fe»£t ; and the king having vanquiftied the Allemanni at Tol- 
biac, mear Cologne, after an obftinate engagement, politically 
afcribed the vi<ftory to the God of Clotilda, whom he ^d he 
had invoked during the time of battle, under promife of be- 
coming a Chriftian, if crowned with fuccefs. He was ac- 
' cordingly baptized by St. Remigius, biihop of 
A. p. 49^. Rheims, and almpft the whole French nation 
followed his example. Clovis was fo afFe<^ed 
with the eloquence of the biftiop, in deferibing the paffion 
and dcaA of Chrift, that he ftarted up, and feizmg his fpear, 
violently exclaimed, ** Had I been there with the vadiant 
^ Franks, I would have redreffed his wrongs!’* 

But Clovis, inftead of enjoying his good fortune with 
dignity, disfigured the latter part of his reign by perfidies 
and cruelties toward the princes of his houfe, whom he ex- 
tirpated. He died in 511, after attempting tc#atone for his 
crimes Jby building and endowing churches and monaftcries, 
and aflembling a counfcil at Orieans for tiie regulation of 
church difeipline. 

On 
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Oft A» 4 eaA of Clovis, his kiftad«Bi.i»s divided amftng 
his fbns» ^mdyjoii that Jiccount, involve^ in dvil wars, 

A ferics oA^eah favereigns Ai^eedfed, under whom the 
iMaires du Pali^vor Mayors of die Palace, a kind of vice^ 
amid dlroku of civil war and anarchy, extended 
their authority over both king and nobles, and pofleflcd of 
Ac of fovcreigns, affuracd at length the title. 

Pepin le JBref was the firft Maire du Palais, who made 
his way to the Arone, and alTumed the fovercignty in name 
as well as in reality, excluding for ever the cfcfcendants o f 
Clovi^QT Ae Merovingian race * from the crown of France, 
afteiTfSey had poffeffed it 270 years. 


CHAP. LVII. 

Carlffvin^tan Hace, — Pepin. — Charlemagne.~His heroic En- 
terpri%es and Exploits. — He encourages Learning and the 
Arts.-^His beautiful domejlic Character ^ — Partition of 
his Empire,’— Inc urfons of the Normans.— *Their Religion 
and Manners. —Louis V. the lajl of the Carlovingian Line* 

P EPIN, Ae founder of Ae Carlovingian race of kings, 
after receiving the fubmilHon of Ac Britons, and reco« 
vering Narbonne from Ae ixifidels, pafied Ac Alps, in de- 
fence of Stephen the Third, then the Roman Pontifi^ 
againft Aftolphus, who fpread his dominion to the very gates 
of Rome, and demanded an annual tribute of a piece of gold 
for the life of each citizen. Pepin and his two fons received 
the title of patricians of Rome from Stephen, fled to Aem 
for alEftance; and Aftolphus, when befieged in Paris, re- 
nounced all pretenfions to the fbvereignty of Rome. 

The bravery, wifdom, and generolity of Pepin facilitated 
Ae triumphs of his fon Charlemagne, who by the deaA of 
his broAer Carloman foon enjoyed the undivided empire of 
France. 

The ambition and abilities of Charles foon gave birdi to 
projects which will render his name Immortal. A pro^e- 
of forty-ftx years, abounding wi A miUtaiy entscr- 
pri^Efs, political b|ftitutions, and literary fouad^iotis, of&rs 
to our view, in the midft of barbarifm, a ^>e6Iacle worAjr 
•f nAre poli&ed ages. 

^ So called, from Mcrovaeus, grandfather of Clovii. 
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At the inftigation of the Pope hd put tfi endf 
to the kingdom ti die Lombards^jjobliged feveral 
Italian princes to do him homaee^ protected the 
iee of Rome, and was crowned cmperc^^ the Romans^ 
The greateft part of Europe fubmittv;^^ ^ arms of Charl^ 
magne, before the Saxons, in Germany, could be conqr.cred. 
'I'he war with that brave and Independent people laftod up- 
•wards of thirty years, and formed the principal bufine^ of his 
leign. After a number of battles gallantly fought, and many 
cruelties committed on both fides, the Saxons were totally 
fubjedled, and Germany became part of the empire of Charle- 
magne, A dehre of converting the Saxons to. Chnlttianiqr 
feems to have been one of the principal motives for profecutin^' 
bis conqueft \ and as they were no lefs tenacious of their reli- 
gion than their liberty, perfecution marched in the tram of war, 
and ftained with blood the fetters of flavery. ^ 

When we fee Charlemagne ordering 4500 Saxons to be 
flain in his prefence, becaufc they would not deliver up Witi- 
kind, their leader and defender r when we fee him, from* a 
miftaken zeal, forcing them to become Chriftians, and fub- 
je£Hng them to cruel laws, humanity revolts, and feized with 
horror, we forget has more amiable qualities, and abhor his 
memory, 

Witikind at laft fubmitted, and embraced Chriftianity, 
continuing ever after faithful to his engagements. But he 
could never infpire his aflbeiates with the fame docile fenti- 
ments. They were continually revolting; and fubmitting, 
that they might have it in their power to revolt again. On 
the final reduction of their country, the more refolute fpirits 
retired into Scandinavia, carrying along with them their vin- 
didlive hatred againft the dominion, and the religion of France. 

Some hiftorians blame the obftinacy of thofe barbarians, 
«Dt confidering that, it is natural for man to flee from flavery, 
and the fury of intolerance. Let us call things by their right 
nam^* Hialory is an upright tribunal, before which, flattery 
is iilent, and the voice of truth alone is heard. Had the fame 
of the Charlemagne arifen from no other caufe, than his vic- 
tories over die Lombards, Saracens, and Saxons, he would 
have deferved to be ranked only among the deftroyers of the 
human race ; but he pofTefled other qualities, which procured 
him the love of his fubje^s, and are worthy the admiration 
ofpofterity, o ^ 

Almoft every year of Charles’s reign was fignalized by 
Ibme militaj^ exj^ition, though very different from thofe of 
our times. War was then earned on without any fettled plan 
of operations. The troops were neither regularly difciplined 
ngt paid# Every nobleman led forth his vaflals, who were 



ob^g0^ to ferve for a certain time; fo that there was a 
Idnd oS necefflty of concluding the war with the campaigm 
TThe army wa^^nolved on the approach of winter^ and affein* 
^ed next feafoni>i^eceflkry. Hence ^e are enabled to ac- 
for a circumRfc«:ai^ which would otherwife appear in- 
in the reigrt of this great prince. Befides the 
LfC^o^ras iirid Saxons, whom he conquered, Charles van- 
fa uifhed in feteral engagements the Abares and Huns, plun- 
dered thek capital, and penetrated as far as Ruab on the 
■Danube. He lilcewife made an expedition into Spain, and 
fcairn edJ us arms to the banks of the Ebro *. 
b iTisnotritowever, in the midft of conqueft thn Charle- 
*iagne appears a great man; it is when we fee him employed 
in procuring happinefs to his fubjeds; extending his views 
to government, manners, religion, learning, and the arts* 
He frequently* convened the national afl'emblies, for regu- 
lating affairs both of church and ftate. His attention ex- 
tended even to the moft diftant corner of his empire, and to 
all ranks of men. Senfible how much mankind in general 
reverence old cuftoms, arid thofe conftitutions Under which 
they have lived from their youth' be permitted the inhabitants 
bf ^1 the countries that he conquered to rerain their own laws, 
making only fuch alterations as he judged abfolutely necelTary 
for the good Of the community* 

Charlemagne was no lefs amiable in private life. He was 
an affedfionate huiband^ a tender father, a fincere and gene- 
rous friend. His houfe was a model Of odconomy, and his 
peribn of fimplicity and true grandeur. For fliamc P’ faid 
he to fome of his nobles 5 who were finer drefled than die oc- 
cafion required ; ^ learn to drefs like men, and let the world 
judge of your rank by your merit, not your habit. Leave 
filks and finery to women ; or rcfbrve them for thofe days 
Of pomp and ceremony, when robes are worn for fhew^ 
not ufe.** On fuch occafions he himfelf appeared yin impe- 
rial magnificence, and freely indulged in every luxuiy; but 
ifi general his drefs was plain, and his table fru^. He had 
his fet hours for fhidy, which he feidom omitted, either in the 
Oamp, or die court } and^ notwithftanding his continual wars, 
and unremitted attention to the affairs of a great empire, he 
found leifiirc to cd[le6k the old French poems and hiftorical 
ballads, with a view to illufirate the hiftory of the monarchy* 
He was fond of the company and converfationof learned men, 
invited them from all parts of Europe, artd had an academy 
iti his palace, of which he was a member. He eftablifiied 
fehods *in camedrsds and abbeys, in which fcholars were in^ 
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ftmSed m the knowledge of Ac fcripturcs, anthmctfep 
grammar, and chnrdi This was doiftg a great deal, 

at a time vdien even the Sgnified clergy coml not fubfcriba 
thdr own name; and when it was decm^^ fufficient qual^ 
£cation for a prieft to be able to GoJ^els^ and i** 

ftand t|te Pr((7y^r. , ^ 

The companion and particular fevourite of Ch^ . .e, 
was our learned countryman, Alcuin, who inftrudtei ^ i*im in 
die fciences, and was at the head of his Royal Academy. 
Several lucrative places were the reward of his learning and- 
talents- Indeed, the cmperor*s generofity to meiQ'lVf letters 
knew no bounds. Perfuaded that genius thris^cs oeft ^le? ' 
encouraged, he did all he could to cherilh it. As iguorandt^ 
t^very where prevailed, fo this great man faw the neceffity of 
protecting and encouraging a clafs of men, who could employ 
their talents for the public good. 

The countries which he added by conqueft to the empjre 
of France, much exceeded his original dominions, and he re- 
teined them to his dbath, which happened at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
his ufual refidqice, in the feventy-firft year of his 
A. D. S14. age, and the forty-feventh of nis reign. The 
glory of the Frencn empire feemed to expire with 
him. He poffefled all France, all Germany, part of Hun- 
gary, part of Spain, the Low Countries, and the Continent 
of Italy as far as Benevento. But to govern fuch an extent 
of territory, a monarch muft be endowed with the genius of 
a Charlemagne. About a year before his death, he aflbeiated 
his fon Lours with him in the empire. The ceremony was 
very folemn. As if this great man had foreieeu the ufurpa- 
' tions of the church, he placed the imperial crown upon the 
altar, and ordered the prince to lift It, and fet it on his own 
head 5 intimating thereby, that he held it only of God *. 

Louis, furnamed Debmnatre^ on account of the gcntlenefs 
of his manners, was the onlj lawful fon of Charlemagne that 
ilirvived Wm ; on whofe death a partition of this extenfive 
empire took place, among his three fons, Charles, furnamed 
the Bold, obtained the kingdom of France; Germany, finally 
feparated from the enmire of the Franks, was the fhare of 
' another fon, Louis of Bavaria; and Italy fdl to Lothaire, with 
the title of ^peror.. Before this divifion a, battle was foi^ht 
at Fontenoy, iii whi^ fell m hundred Btoufknd Franks, fo- 
thaird and nephew Pepip were in this battle to^ly de- 
feated s but the vidte'ious brothers having retired to their 
•wn ckml: * nsj Lothaire rallied his foattered forces, and con- 

* Vita Caroli 
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^nued the wa^fbr three years} after which mutual weakneii 
brought on a |^e. 

t The conduSiig period <£ the hiftory of die degenerate 
of CharlSp^ggc, is uninterefting and obfeure* The 
^i*,^^^orable event that has been recorded* is the irrup- 
tior*'' -lie Normans ♦, a fierce warlike people from Norway, 
Swedeh, Denmark, and other parts of Scandinswia, Thefe 
barbarians, migrating from their native feats, ventured in 
light b4‘l*^s> hollowed out of the large trunks of trees, to brave 
the ocq<j>. They penetrated into England, Scodand, the 
a ptLff hedand lilands, the Weftern Ifles, and even to 
which places they made the fubjedls of their de- 
predations, marking their route by defolation and ilaughter^ 
The booty and wedth which thofe ravagers carried home, ex * 
cited others 2unong them to advance along the coaft of Bri- 
tain to France, where they firft landed. Under 
one of their mofi illuftrious leaders, Rollo, they A. D. 820. 
failed up the Seine; and taking the city of Rouen, 
foon became fo formidable, that Charles the Simple offered 
his daughter in marriage to Rollo, and ceded to him Nor- 
mandy, Bretagne, and Neufiria. 

The fupreme divinity of thefe northern nations was Oden, 
whom they painted and worfhipped as the God of terror* 
They believed that thofe heroes would ftand higheft in his 
favour, who had killed inoft enemies in the field ; that after 
death, the brave would be admitted into his palace, and theie 
have the happinefs of drinking beer, their favourite liquor, 
out of the fkulls of their flaughtered foes. 

In confequence of this belief, fatigues, wounds, combats, 
and perils, were the exercife of infancy and the fportof youm. 
They were forbidden to pronounce the word fear, even on the 
mofi tryine occafions. Education, prejudice, manners, exam- 
ple, habit, ajl contributed to fubdue in thenj the fenfation of 
timidity- to make tl.em covet danger, -and feem greedyof 
death. Military difcipline was only wanting to have enabled 
them to enaave the whole Chriftian world, then finking un- 
der the weight of a debafing fuperfiition, and cringing beneath 

the rod of prieftly tyranny. ^ , , 

The ni^tisils Rollo with the French king s daughter, 
were celebrated in a very magnificent mani^r; wh®n he 
likewife embraced the Cbtiftian Religion,. This lai^ ^6 
foondatiwi of the Norman power m prance; whi^ ^r- 
wards ^ve a king to England, in the in 

of No^dy, X fublued Harold, the laft « 

t^ year to^. This ^vent proved unfortunate and rumpus 

So caUed from their nonhera fituation# 
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to France, as it engaged that mtion in almoft Perpetual warf 
with England, for whom they were not an em^ match, noN 
witbftanding their numbers, and the aipft^y^c they rcccivc<| 
£:om Scotland. 

After the death of Charles, his fon Louis, furnamgartHe 
Stranger, was recalled from England j whither he ha# been 
carried by his mother Egina, daughter of Edward th^^lder, 
and grand-daughter of the great Alfred. He attenjptcd to 
refeue himfelf from the tyranny of his tutor, Hugh tht^ Greatjf j, 
fon of Robert, late duke of Fr^mce, who had afpire^ to the 
throne. In this, however he failed, and left 
of royalty to his fon Lothaire 5 or ra(iier Hugh the 
pleafed to grant him the title of king, that he himfelf might 
enjoy the power. This ambitious nobleman, no lefs formi- 
dable than the ancient mayors, died in 955. He was fuccecd-» 
cd in confequence and abilities by his fon Hugh Capet, whom 
we fhall foon fee on the throne of France. 

Lothaiire died in 986, and was quietly fucceeded by his fbi^ 
Louis V. who governed under the diredlion of Hugh Capetjj 
during a fliort reign of one year and two months, which, wa$ 
one continued feene of troubles. In him ended 
A. D. 9* 7, the Carlovingians, or the defeendants of Charle- 

magne, the fecond race of French kings^ 
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CHAP. LVIIL 

Capita the Founder of a new Family Chara^er^ 

— Robert is excommunicated by the Pope,^-^His CharaSferl 
—Henry L^PFilliam^ Duke of Normandy^— Henry mar^i 
riei a Ruffian Princefs. 

H ugh Capet, the rnofl powerful nobleman in France, 
and founder of the third race of French kings, now 
uicended the throne, and annexed to the crown the diocefes 
of Paris and Orleahs. The voi^c of the nation preferred kith 
for his merit and power to his rival Charles, duke of Lorrain, 
the uncle of theedeceafed king. He was proclaimed atNojou 
a fow days after the death of Louis, and was crowned at Rheims* 
Yet fcyeral of the nobles betrayed, by theh abfence ftom the 
poronation, their difaf?e6Iion to his caufe % and it is probable 
thj^t had Charles roufed himfelf from his natural indtdence, 
and i^pcared immediately in arms, he might have eftablifhcd his 
f laimSf But he wafted the hours in denbemtion which ought 

to 
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to have been Ij^oted to a^Ion; and while Charles heiitated^ 
Hugh had rec|^ed the crown, and led on a confiderable force, 
humble theN^bles that had refufed him homage. The 
confiderabl^of tlTysfe was William, duke of Guieime, 
' he is fometim’es called, of Aquitaine ; but while the 

Idng’Vvho had entered his territories, invefted the city of 
Poiccitrs, he was compelled to raife the liege by Charles, 
bad now collefted a formidable army in Cnampagne. In his 
retreat ^e king was encountered by the duke of Guienne, 
who, a fhort and bloody engagement, was defeated, and 
uyitieStately /nade fubmiffion to his fovereign* 

^^\Hi4g^li^ized the opportunity of this victory to fecurc the 
cPownto his family, and propofed in affembly of the nobtes the 
alTociation of his fon Robert- The Barons, humbled by his late 
conqucft, acquiefced j and Robert was crowned at Orleans, 
by the archbilhop of Sens. ' 

During this interval, Charles had taken the city of Laon, 
and with it the queen-dowager Emma, his implacable enemy* 
On the appearance of Hugh he retired within the walls ; but 
afterwards by a fuccefsful felly, in which a confiderable de^ 
tachmcnt of the king’s troops were deftroyed, he compelled 
his enemy to abandon the fiege. 

The city of Rheims, whole archbilhopric had been given 
by Hugh to Arnold, the nephew of Charles, and the illcgi- 
cimate fon of Lothaire, as the price of his defertion, vw afe 
terwards betrayed by him to the duke of Eorrain} and he led 

on the troops of his uncle. ,,, , j r r 

Hugh, to call the attention of Charles to the detcncc ot 
Rheims, marched towards that city ; and then fuddedy chang. 
ing his route, advanced to Laon, which he furpnfcd by the 
intelligence of its bilhop. The duke and duchefs of Lorraio, 
who with the archbifliop of Rheims were taiccn ,pnfoners 
were fent to Orleans, where they were held in an cafy ^ti- 
vity for life. The duchy of Lorrain, however, was differed 
to defeehd to their fon, on whofe death 

lemaene became extin^ But Arnold, whofe perfidy had beea 
betrayed by the prieft to whom he had given ordws to o[m 
the Mtes ctf Rheims, was degraded from h.s archbilhopn^ 
and the vacant fee was beftowed on Oer^r^ a 
Rheims. The Pope, John the ‘"f 

being confulted in this affiur, revifed the fentence, and ^ 
nold was again feated in the archiepifcoprf cl^. . . 

ftill, however, detained in confinement by Hugh, who dread- 
his intrigues more than the difpleafiwe of foe P . ... 

Hugh Capet, though not diftingm&ed by tl^ f^«^ 
traits which nwrk the charaaer of a her^ was 
aod temperate. He conduacd^al^his aflFaus with S***^P ^ 



Ex£ommuni^k 4 M ^ §}^g Robert. 

Atijl t^iUikiilatiDtt* After having tlie l^iiour of efta* 
Ui&ihg a new and in ibme itieafure ^ew form go* 

government, with feiv circiimftances of vio^mce, ht died in^; 

he eighth year of his reig^, ajRW was quietly ft^csi 
A.I>. 999. ceeded by his fon Robert, a prince of a lefe ' 
rous genius, though not of a lefs amiabk^iipo- 

tion. 

*rhe moft remarkable circumftance in the reign of Robert, 
il hfe excuitmiumcation by the Pope. This prince hac^efpouf- 
ti Bertha, his coufm in the fourth degree ; a matrijge not 
only lawful according fo our prefent ideas of things#>an 3 jTrft<^ 
fied ^ tlte prai^ice of all nations, ancient and 
inecefliary to the welfare of the ftate, fhe being the fifter of 
Rbdoiph, king of Burgundy. But the clergy, among their 
other ufurpations, had about this time made a facrament of 
marriage, and laid the moft elTential of civil engagements 
under fpiritual prohibitions, which extended even to the fc- 
vertth degree of confanguinity. The Pope’s politically ar- 
rogated to themfelyes a fj>ecial jurifdidfion over the hrft ob- 
ject <bctcty,aftd that on which all theteft hang. Gregory V . 
therefore liridertoc^ to diflolve the marriage between Robert 
and Bertha, though it had been authorifed by feveral bifhops ; 
hnd in a cOtmtfil held at Rome, without examining the caufe, 
^nd without hearing the parties, he publifhed, with the. moft 
defpotic authority, an imperious decree, which ordered the 
jcing and queen to be feparated, under peril of Excommuni- 
cation. And all the bimops who had countenanced the pre- 
tended crime, Were fufpended from their fun£fiom, until Aich 
tirne as they fliould make fatisfa6l:ion to the Holy See, 
.Robert, however, perfifted in keeping his wire, and there- 
by inqitr/Ed the fentence of excommunication, which had 
fUcH ati effeS on the minds of men, that the king Was aban- 
doned by his courtiers, and even by hts own domeftics, 
two fervants excepted. And ftirew to the do^S all the 
which their mafter left at meals, and purified, by fird, 
the veffth in Which he had been ferved ; fo fearful Were they 
of What had been touched by an ejlcothmunkated perfoni 
^TM king, giving Way to fuperftitious terrors, or afraid 0/ civil 
bbmmotlonsf at laft repudiated hi? Wife Bettha, and married 
Conttaheb, daughter to the count of Arles, in whom he found 
m termanant, inftead of ah amiable Confort. 

^Sfegoty aJfi) obliged him to rel^e the trakeff Amok! to the 

tfeEwKh^nve. 

There is mk aiiy monardb ih die ^lEnch hif' 
'A. &• to? t* tory iMtt highly cdttinknded than or on 

whofedeath me tenc^rtutioiis 0f0 
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pie were ^oiWer and more fmcere. The monks fpotce tlk«fe 
fenfe of the whole nation, when they deplored him in thefe 
words : ^^V have loft a father, who governed us in peace 

We lived under him in fecurity ; for he did not opprefs, 
or fuffer oppreftion. We loved him, and there was no- 
body whom he feared.” 

Henry I. fucceeded to the crown of tiis father at the age 
of twenty -feven, poffefting the vigour of youth with the 
produce and wifdom of mature years. His mother, Con- 
ftamt, during the late reign, had acquired a coiihdcrable 
party in^the hate, and, as ftie uated Henry, ihe willicd to 
tr^orf^r his crown to her younger Ion, Rooert, 

^ The count oi Flanders, and the turbulent Eudcs, count 
of Chafi';»agne, were her chief abettors. Both, of them had 
intcrefted views in the part they a6fed ; hut the queen 
willing to gratify their ambition, provided Ihe could gratify 
her own revenge. She promifed to Elides half the towns 
of Sens, wliicn, together wdth Mclun and Sctifious, he im- 
mediately T educed. This ftruck the neighbouring plac2:s 
with Inch conftenvation, that they threw open their gates 
upon his approach. Confounded, and unable to refift this 
fudden torrent oi'ill fortune. Henry, forfaken by his fubje^i-Hp 
fled with^oiily twelve attendants into "Normandy j where he 
fought and found a generous friend and fupportcr in dime 
Robert, whofe treafures and forces were employed m his 
caufe. While the duke in perfon led on the Normans to 
Conqueft on one fide ot the kingdom, the king appeared on 
the other, and thrice defeated the count of Champagne, who 
with difficulty efcaped wddi his litc. Peace was at l^gth. 
reftored by the mediation of Fulk, count of Arijou ; 
ftaficc fell a vi6bim to the violence of her d^appointed 
paffions; prince Robert reedved the duchy of Burgundy ; 
and the fubmiflion of the counts of Flanders and Champagne 
was followed by that of the reft of the nobles. * Henry rc-« 
paid die fervices of the duke of Normandy, by the duchies 
of Gifors, Chaumont, and Ponioife, and, by that portion 
of the Vexin which had till now belonged to ^ance; ana 
though this gift was an honourable teftimony ^ his grati- 
titude it effeaed a lamentable reduaion of the donamons^Ot 

the crown. ^ • t- m 

Though me fettlement of the Normans m Fmnce had 
been of infinite fervice to the prinCcs'^ltoth of the Carlovm- 
gian and Capetine lines ; yet moft of them would have been 
glad of a fpecious pretext for reuniting that great duchy to 
their crown ; nor could Henry, notwidiftandiug 
iiil obligations he lay.* under to the blood of xevat me 

temptautnu Robert duke of Nonnundy, fwayed by 
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iuperftxtions of the .age, had gone on a pilgrlt^age to &« 
holy lan^ and had prevailed with the ftates of hjs duchy, 
before his departure, to receive and recognize aiS his fuccef- 
fpr, William, his natural fon ; and put him u^ider the t’dtion 
of Henry, and Alain duke of Bretagne : the dilfatisfadilion 
which this ftep gave was general, and the affairs of the duchy 
fell into the greateft chforder, fo that had not William, young 
as he was, exerted prodigies of valour in his own defence, 
he muft have funk under the rebellion. ' Alain endeavef^hred 
to ferve him, but was obliged to return to his own etiate, 
where he fopn after died, not without fufpicion of flow poifon^ - 
Henry, far from attempting to prote6t William, orTd^^j^p J] 
thofe commotions, invaded the frontiers, took poflefSonoP 
the caftle of Thtfileries, to which he pretended ro have a right, 
?nd burnt the town of Argenton. P;-rceiviiig, however, 
that he could not obtain the fucceflion, he liftened to the 
minifters of young William, with whom he joined his troops, 
cngtegii^ the rebel lords, completely defeated them in 
the valley of^unes, and thus eflabliflied the duke of Nor- 
ipandy in his dominions. In this battle the king, thrown 
^om nis horfe in the fury of the charge, was faved only by 
die immediate afliftancc of his attendants. 

Henry married a princefs of Ruflia ; the daughter of Ja-r 
Taflan,duke of Mnfeovy ; a circumftance fomewhat Angular, 
in an age when the intercourfe between nations was fo little 
familiar, His chief; motive for this matrimonial alliance 
leems to have been, that the Pope might have no pretext 
tor perfecuting him on account of conmnguinity, which, if 
he had married an European princefs, it would have been 
almoft impoflible for him to have avoided, as it reached to 
the feventh degree of kindred* By this lady he had three 
fons ; and the eldcft, Philip, though but feven years of age, 
was, in an affembly of the ftates, and with their unanimous 
i:onfent,folemnly crowned king by the atchbifhop of Rheims, 
Henry being at this time infirm, appointed Baldwin, count 
of Flanders, to be guaroian to his fon in cafe of 
AtP. his deccafe, which happened foon after; fome 
fay hy poifoPi atni others by the indifereet ufe of 

:^edicin€« 

^he charaftcr of this monarch, diftinguifhed for {N^udenco 
and intrepidity, is fhaded by his attacks a^inft the feeble 
youth of William; duke of Normandy, wnofe genius fooia 
yofe fupcripr of .any prinpe of nis age. 
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CHAP. LIX.’ 


Miilip /. — Htgency Baldwin. — - The Rage fir CrufaMng 

breaks ouU which ts of great fervice to the French crown* . 
tewis VL — His Character contrajied with that of Philip. 
Lewis VI 1. or the Young, — ^t, Bernard^ with fome Account 
of the fecond Crufade. — Two Kings hold the Stirrups of Pope 
Almander oif Horfeback* 


P iHJLIP at the time of his acceflTion to the throne pf 
'France, was about eight years of age ; and Hen^ had 
wifely committed him to the care of Baldwin the PiouS| 
count of Flanders, his brother-in-law, in preference to his 
oueen, who was a weak woman ; or his brother, the duko 
of Burgundy, who was an ambitious prince. Henry s choi<^ 
does honour to his memory, Baldwin had all the abilities, 
and, what is more extraordinary, all the virtues, that were 
requifite for the faithful difch'arge of his truft. Though we 
can fcarcely fuppofe a juncture more delicate than mat of a 
ininorij.ty amidft a barbarous, but ambitious, nobility ; 
a fiiperuitious, but deugning, clergy ; yet Baldwin kept both 
in awe, without loflng the eileem and affection of either* 
His adminiilration, however, did'jiot wholly cfcape ccn- 
fure. He was condemned for fufFering fo formidable a 
neighbour as the duke of Normandy to enlarge his domi- 
nions, and atchieve the coitqueft of England. Whatever 
miglit be his motives for this condudf, it was produttive of 

fatal confequences, and a feries of deftru£lire wars. 

The period is now approachingwhich united England with 
Normandy ; and as the affairs of France and Engla^ were 
after that event involved in one complicated fyltem, it is ne- 
ceflary to giye a flight fketch of the circmnftanccs which 
jlluftrate the conquell of England. n v ■ 

On the diflblution of the Roman government ‘n 
the iiland was fticceffively haraffed by the Scots, the Pias, 
the Danes, and the Saxons- Of thefe, the conquefts of the 
latter were permanent, and the Saxon heptarchy was found, 
ed. The fev^en independent thrones that compofed dus hep, 
krdty were united, in little more than three centuries undCT 

feglSrti andvyben William firft aW to « 

was occupied by Edward, ^ 

partiality for him might affift the 

queathed him his crown. Emma, die fider o . 

I>anc5 compeUed the Britifh to he fou^ a 

Jer iq ^ TOiut of Normandy, Attached by the 
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blood and gratitude to his prote£lor, it is rcafonible to fup-. 
pofe he would hasre jxrcfcrrcd him to an afpiring fubje^, 
whofe father had imbrued his hands in the royal blood of his 
brother, and whofe own popularity encreafed thc enmity of 
the king. But William was ablent in Normandy when 
Edward expired ; and .Harold, the fon of c^rl Goodwin, 
immediatbly afeended the throne. William difdained to dif- 
guife his fenfe of the injury, or to yield his lofty hopes ; and 
the re^fal of the feeptre, which he demanded in a f^mal 
cmbafTy, was the ftgnal of war. While Harold was in the 
north, repelling the invafion of Harpager, kine of Njarway, 
William landtS at Pevenfey in Suffex. Harold was 
from a glorious vi£lory to oppofe this formidable enemy* 
The fatal battle of Haftings, which ^as fought on the four- 
teenth of 061ober, and in which the native valour of the 
Engiifh was very unequal to the difeipline and artful manoeu- 
vres of the Normans, eftablifhed the dominion of William* 
Harold fell in the engagement, pierced in the brain by a ran- 
dom arrow ; and thus the Britifti croWn, which Jiad been 
fucceftively worn by a Saxon for five hundred years, was. 
in one day transferred to a Norman. 

'On the death of the count of Flanders, which happened 
foon after the conqueft of England Philip, in the fifteenth 
year of his age, afTumed the peaceable government of his 
kingdom. 

His rei^ is not fo remarkable for any thing, as hiS mar- 
tiage with Bertrand de IVIontford, duchefs of Anjou, while 
her hufband and his queen were both alive, jb or this irre- 
gularity he was excommunicated by Urban II. in the fa- 
mous council of Clermont, where the firft cr4i- 
D. tQ 95 . fade was preached for the recovery of the holy 
land, of which I havb already given a particu- 

lar account. . , i* 

The, rage for crufading, which now broke out, was of 
infinite iicrvice to the French crown in two refpe^s. In 
die firft place, it carried off hundreds of thoulands of its 
turbulent fubjefts, and their leaders, who were almoft in- 
dependent of the king ; and in the ne^, the kmg fuccceded 
t > die eftates of numbers of the nobility, who died abroad 

w ithout heirs. ^ ^ ttv m* 

In wars with ViTiniani the Conqueror, Philip was 
very iWcefsftjl. H<fililittes were fufpended for fpme time, ♦ 
w hen a jeft of tire French monarch was tlic caute of their 
being renewed. The king of England was 

incomtnoded tiy his corpu&ncy* and obliged for imne 
to keep his bed. Philip naturally witty * faid W 
tOurtiers, « When will this big man be brpti^t iO-tc 

King informed of this, was enrag^ed. I WiH ^ 
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TaiAhcyi^** m^\ce my churchiag at Notrc-Dam?, in Pari4 
w with ten Aoufand fpears, inftead of wax tapers 

William footr after rigoronfly fulfilled his word, H« 
landed with ^ nomerons army in Frai^^e, poflTeficd himfclf 
of the town of Mantes, an<l coniigned it to the flames; but, 
as he withdrew from the heat of the fire, his horfe, in leap- 
ing' over a ditch, threw him on the pommel of tlic laddie, 
and a contufion lie received proved fatal. 

In confequence of the death ol^ the queen of France, and 
Pope/Urban II. Philip^, who Hill continued to live with the 
couniEcfs of Anjou, was ahfolved by the new Pope, from the 
fcntence of excommunication denounced in the council of 
ClcTii^oot. But although this abfolution quieted in fome 
ttieafure his domeftic troubles, his authority, which tlic 
thunder of the church, together with his indolent and licen- 
tious courfe of life, had ruined, was far from l>eing refloretL 
The nobility more and more afletSted independence, infiiltcd 
him every hour, aixl plundered his fubjc6ls. 

In order to remedy thefe evils, Philip alToclated his foa 
Lewis in the government ; or, at leall, declared 
him, with the confent of the nobility, his fuc- A. D. 1109, 
ceffor. This young prince was, in all reipefts, 
the reverfe of tiis father, Philip, b: Tides l>ciiig indolent, wa« 
deficient in the virtues of the heart, ilis vices were not 
thofe of a noble mind, but the mean and odious propenfifti^ 
of a treacherous and avaricious nature. Lewis, on 
.other hand, was adlive, vigorous, affable, generous, and free 
from the vices incident to youth. He demolilhed tlie callh?s 
of the nobility, compelled them to make reftitution to fu<dl 
as they had pillaged, and thus reftored order to die ftatc;. 

I When this prince was about thirty years of 
age4 Jtus father died, and he fucc eded without A. D. itc|. 
frieicaft oppofition. He is generally called, by 
the old biAorians, Lewis the Grofs, from his ^eat fiae, and 
was the fixth Lewis that fat on the throne of France. Soon 
after coronation, he engaged in a war agaiaft H^ury !. 
of England, a powerful vafliil, whom it was hi$ interclt to 
humbfe. ^hc war was carried on with a variety of fortunes^ 
during the greateft part of this reign, but without producing 
any remarkable event. ^ 

Whilft Lewis was devoting himfclf to the regulation of 
the inferior polity his kingdom, he fell a facrifice to the 
. Corpulency of his p :rfon. On his death-bed bt? ordered fits 
fon to be called to him, and gave him the following excel- 
lent advice, “ Bv this ftgn,'" faid he, drawing w ring 
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from his finger, and putting it on that of thcprincc> f mi 
ycfi you with fovcreign authority ; but renicmber, that 
‘‘ it is nothing but a public employment, to which you are 
called by Providence, and for the exercife of which you 
•‘'>muft be accountable in the world to come.’’ Before he 
died he had the fatisfa6tion of feeing his fon united to Elea- 
nor, the day^ter and hcirefs of the duke of Guiennc and 
Aquitaine. The nuptials were folemnieed at Bourdeaux, 
and the princefs was crowned queen of France. 

Lewis, not being able to fupport the Heat of 
A. 0.1x37. the dog-days, expired at Paris on the firfl of 
Auguit, in the fixtieth year of his age.' A bet- 
ter man, perhaps, never graced the throne of France 5 but 
with the addition of certain qualities, hiftorians fay, he miglS^ 
have made a better king. 

The nobles of France, who had been overawed during 
the late reign, renewed their licentioufnefs under this prince, 
who at the time of his acceffion to the crown was no more 
than eighteen years of age ; but, young as he was, by the 
help or [Irong garrifons and a well difeiplined army, he fup- 
preffed them. Stephen, count of Boulogne, though not the 
diredt heir of blood, was then king of England, and had 
afiigned his duchy of Nonnandy to his fon Euftace, who 
had married th<J fifter of Lewis the Young* Thibaut^ 
count of Champagne, elder brother to Stephen, was difeon- 
tented at the preference given to him and his family, and his 
difeontent was favoured by a difference which happened be-* 
tween Lewis and the court of Rome, about the appointment 
of a bilhop to the archiepifcopal fee of Bourges. 

Pierrade la Chatre, who had been promoted to that dig- 
nity, againft the king’s inclination, took refuge with the 
count of Champagne, whofo difference with the king rofe 
to Aich a height, that the count of Vermandois, firft lUinifter 
t)f Lewis, divorced his wife, who was coufin to tliat count,: 
and married Petronilla, fifter to the queen of France. This 
fecond marriage was condemned by the Pope, ecclefiaftical 
cenfureS; were threatenod^ Lewis entered Champagne, ra- 
raged t^e country, and burnt thirteen hundred people in one 
church. This inhumanity ftruck Lewis with remorfe ; he 
admitted Pierre de la Chatre to the archbifliopric, and con- 
voking the members of his council, he laid before them a 
defign he had formed for expiating his crime, by taking 
Upon him the crofs,*' and undertaking an expedition into the 
Holy Land. 

Two clergymen at that time governed the councils of 
France. One of them was the famous St. Bernard, abbot of 
Cbirvaux, a plaufible, but hot-brained enthuliafi^ with a 
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Ibngue and pen more poli0i^ than waa common in that bar^ 
barons age,' fo that not only his own cotemporaries received 
his diAates as oracles, but many authors of after-ages have 
quoted his writings, as containing the trueft maxims of civil 
ai^ ecclefiaftical polity ; and in nis life-time he was conft-^ 
dered as a being between human and divine. The other, 
a contrail to St. Bernard, was Suger, commonly known by 
the name of Sugerius, abbot of St. Dennis. His appearance 
was as mean as his birth ; but the folidity of his judgment, 
his ur<ifFe6led virtues, and the plainnefs of his manners, hadf 
placed him high in favour with tlie late king, who was a» 
excellent judge of mankind, and with the moft difeerning 
princes of that age. St. Bernard atFe6led to difapprove pf 
the king’s undertaking the expedition in per Ion, witnoiU the 
approbation of Pope Eugene HI. which was fooii obtained ; 
and then St. Bernard became an advocate for the expedition, 
with a zeal that rofe to frenzy, by his rendering the fan61ity 
of his perfon and chara6ler refponfible for its fuccefs. Suger 
complied fo far with the foolifli humour of the times, as not 
to diftipprove of Lewis’s contributing towards the expedition 
in men and money ; but he perfiftcd fti mly in his opinion 
that he ought not to attend it in perfon, but to remain at 
home, for the wife government of his people by his authority, 
and the promotion of tlieir happinefs by his example. 

His reafonable remonftrances, however, were overwhelm^ 
ed by the more fplendid eloquence of his rival. Louis VII* 
received the crofs from his hands. Many of his nobles, 
three bilhops, and Eleanora his queen, received the badge 
of the crofs with the fame ardour. From Franc^ 
nard went to Germany, and perfuaded the emperon Coi^d 
III. to become a crulader. He declared that he had autho- 
rity from God, to promife them vi6lory. The fame of 
miracles and predications, removing all doubt of tucceft, 
every one would fhare in the expedition, 
towns none were to be feen but women and children. i>er* 
nard was invited to become chief of the crufade, but 
wifely declined an honour, which he knew would expofe 
him to ridicule. The fame caufes which contributed to the 
ruin of the firft crufade, were die deftru<5lion of d^ li^ond, 
Conrad after having loft an army of eighty tTOufand men 
returned to Europe almoft alone. Louis VII. with a no 
lefs numerous army, was ftill more unfonunate than Con- 
rad. Difhonoured by his wife, bcaten^by the Saracens, he 
brought back to France, only fome of his courtiers. A thou^ 
fand ruined families proved the falfchood of TCrjwro • 
ptediilions, and uttered loud compbints 

Acfc he made no anfwcr ; but comparint bimfclf to 
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fei4 fee refci?iWcd that legiflator, who^ though fee protnifed 
to condt»£l the Ifraclites into a happy land, law the firft gc- 
e^cration penUi in the defert- 

The Gondu6t of his queen Eleanor, juftly fufpe6l:ed of an 
ft^our with the priqce 6f Antioch, had deeply afFe(5^e4 
Lewis, who being more delicate then politic, foon after his 
tetum, deyorced her from his bed, relforing at the fame time 
her inhcntance> the important provinces of Giiienne and 
Poitou* She immediately efpoufed his formidable vaflal, 
Henry Plantagcnet, duke of Normandy, count of '^njou 
and Sifaine, and prefuruptive heir to the brown of England; 
Whilft he married Conflance, the daughter of Alphonfo, 
king of Caftile, 

After the death of Conftance, who left the king two 
daughters only, Lewis, defirous of tranfmitting the crown 
to his pofterity, formed with Adelaide, the daughter of Thi- 
baud, earl of Champagne, a third marriage. This match 

f amed Lewis a confiderable acceflion of flrength. In the 
ifpute between the Popes Alexander III. and Victor III, 
LeiVis, and Henry 11. of England, befriended the former, 
and made preparationsr for relifting an invafion of France, 
which was threatened by the emperor in favour of the lat- 
ter-. Alexander held a council at Tours, and had tlic plca- 
fure of feeing the kings of France and England, performing 
he office of grot)ms, and holding each of them a ftirrup of 
his horfe, while he proceeded in the moft foiemn gravity to 
a magnificent tent ere6led for him in the French camp. 

Lewis had a daughter by Adelaide, whole name was 
Alice. ‘ She was betrothejl to Richard, the fecond fon of 
Henry, but was detained the Englilli court without the 
folemnization of the marriage. Public fame was clamorous^ 
againft Henry on that account, and Lewis demanded jufticc 
of the Pope. Henry in Ihs defence made fome frivolous ex-‘ 
dufes about the non-fulfilment of the terms of marriage and 
his hclinefs not treating the matter with any degree of af- 
perity, the two moiuirchs were not only reconciled,' but 
iigreed to accompany each other in' aii expedition to" the 
This m^fure icems to have been agreed to 
mere^ topleafe the Pope ; for Henry had not the feaft incli- 
nationj^to perform his engagements, and Lesyis fqupdit im- 
practicable, 

' The wife of Lewis, fey this time, had brought him a 
fon, who was afterVards lb wcU known by name of Ati-^ 
gofttrs* When this young pruice, the hope of the French 
n>e»narchy, was begmuing to learn to ride, his horfe ran 
away wi^ him ; and he pafTcd a whole niglit in a forelh 
feht relumed the i)oxt day* The effect of this fright was a 
^ dangerotss^ 



j^ecepthn at Canterbury* 

iSangcron^ illtiefs, which made fuch an imprefTion upon the 
fjpint his father, that he performed a pil^image to the 
ftirinc of St, Thomas Becket, to folicit his iiiterpoution for 
the recovery of young Philip: 

When Lewis arrived at Canterbury, he met with a no-* 
ble and generous reception from Henry, and on his return 
found his fon recovered. But hiS own health now funk 
under the united preHure of years arid of anxiety. A fit of 
apoplexy,^ fucceeded by a paralytic llroke, which deprived 
him of the ufe of his right fide, warned him of his approach- 
ing defolution. He therefore gave orders for the fpeedy co- 
ronation of his fon, which was performed by the archbifiiop 
of Rheims, with great folemnity. The marriage of Philip 
with Ifabeila, the daughter of the count of Hainault foon 
followed. But Lewis did not long furvive either ceremony* 
No art of medicine being able to arrefi: the pro- 
grefs of*his diforder, he died at Paris in the A. D. 
fijttieth year of his age, and the forty-fourth of 
his reign. 

It may not be improper to give fome account of fhU 
jjrincc’s family*, as feveral of their names may again occur, 
in the fubfequent parts of this hiftory. His nrfi: wife Elea- 
nor, to whom he behaved fo generoufly, and whOj by all 
accounts, was a woman of unbounded intrigue, died at an 
advanced period of life. The two daughters had by her> 
were Mary^ wife to Henry, count of Champagne, and Alice, 
who married 't'hibaut, count of Blois, brother to the faid 
count. Lewis, by his fecond marriage with Gonftantia of 
Caftile, had hkewife two daughters, Margaret, married to 
Henry the younger, king of England ; and afterwards, hav- 
inc no - children^ by him, to Bela III. king of Hungary* 
This princefs becoming a widow the fecond time, devot^ 
the remainder of her life to be fpent in the Holy I^and , and 
(he died at Potoiemais, in 1197. The other fifter, Alice, 
died unmarriedi Lewis, by his third wife, Adelaide, daugh- 
ter to Thibaut, count of'Champagne, a princefs of great 
merit and beauty had, befides his fucceffor, Philip Auguftus, 
two* diau ghtets, Alice, whofe hiftory is fo myllerious, and 
who had long contracted to Richard of England ; but 
afterwards married to ^W^illiain, count of 'Ponthieu, and 
died in 1 195. The name of his fecond daughter by the fame 
marriage, was Agnes. When ftie was but ten years of age, 
fbe was contrafted to Alexis Comneniis, emperor of Con- 
ftantinople; and next year their marriage was celebrated 
with great magnificence. She afterwards married the mur- 
^crer anS fucceffor of her linfband, Andronicus L and. he 
hkewife dethroned and murdered, ftie loarried Thco- 
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dore Bramas, lord of Adrianople^l Adelaide, the third wift 
of Lewis, gave her hufband a moft magnificent iiaterincnt 
in a monaftery of his ow n founding, at Barbeau on the 
Seine, His body ^as put into the tomb with a golden crofe 
at his brcaft, and rings on his fingers. His monument was 
afterwards opened by Charles IX:. who found the body en- 
tire, with tlie above ornaments, and he himfelf wore the 
rings. 


CHAP. LX. 

Phitip IL furnamed Auguflus, — Difirejfes of the AJiatic Chrtf- 
tians,^^^-^oe third Crufade.— Philip marries a Daniflj Prin^ 
cefs.—His CharaBer as a Legijlator.—His ufeful Works, 

P hilip II. whofe various eputhets of the Gift of God^ 
MagnayiUnouSy and Conquering^y fettled at laft, into that 
of Auguflus^ was fifteen years of age at the time of his ac- 
■ ceffion to the throne, and gave early proofs of hU genius for 
government. The count of Flanders, acted as his tutor 
Or firfi: minlfier ; but he took the executive power into his 
own hands, and began his reign with two popular a^s. 
The firft was the banifliment of all buffoons and jefters from 
his court, and of the Jews who were noted for ufury. 
The nobility attempted to protecft them ; but they were ob- 
liged to yield to the king, who was fupported by his people. 

A court faction, however, foon interrupted the public 
tranquillity* Adelaide^ the king's mother, jealous of the 
partiality he difcovered for the count of Flanders, united 
with her brother William, the cardinal, and archbifhop of 
Rheims, in intrigues to diffolve the marriage of her foft. 
But their efforts were vain, and Philip manifeftcd his difplea* 
fare by appointing the coronation of himfelf and Ifabella at 
the abbey of St. I)ennis, and commanding thee ceremony to 
be performed 1^ the archbifhop of Sens» infread of the arch- 
bimop of Rheims. Adelaide afterwards- folietted and ob- 
tained the aid of Henry of England, who metr her in Nor- 
mandy, and adduced with a numerous army to enforce her. 
demands ; but a peace was foon after negotiated, in which 
the w-ifdom and moderation of Philip were cpnfpicuous. 

Upon the death of the coimtefs of Flanders^ who hacf been 
heirefs to the county of Vermandois, the emperor of Ger- 
many frept In to the affifrance of the count, when Philip 

offers 
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atmex that cioimty to his crdwn. This was ano- 
ther quarrel, excited by the jealoufy of the nobility agamft 
the king. Philip affirmed that the alienation of the county of 
VermandoU from the crown, ought to laft no longer than the 
efforts made by the Coilnt and his friends. Philip re-annexed 
it to his domain, and left nothing to the count of Flanders 
but the towns of Perroii, and St. Qiiintin. 

On thfe death of the younger Henry of Eng-* 
land, who died in France without iffue, Philip A. D. 1184. 
claimed from the elder Henry Glfors, and fome 
other dependencies in Normandy, which had been given to 
his fifter Margaret as a dowry. A reconciliation followed, 
by the elder Henry performing homage to Philip for all the 
lands he held in France, and promifing that his fon Richard 
ihould marry the princefs Alice. 

The uidiappy paffion which the elder Henry is fiippofcd 
to have entertained for that princefs, was a fruitful fource 
of calamity to his reign and perfon* It gave the princes of 
his family, and his queen Eleanor, whom he kept prifoner 
for twelve years before her death, a perpetual fubjeft for 
complaint and diffatisfadrion^ 

About this time, the Chriftians of Afia were in imminent 
danger of being driven from Jerufalem. The Turks were 
determined to difpoffefs them of the holy city# With No- 
radin at their head, they began to put their defign in execu- 
tion ; and Saladin, his lucceflbr, accomplifhed it. 

Saladin had, in a ihort time conquered Egypt, Syria, Ara- 
bia, and Mefopotamia. In poffcilion of thefe countries, he 
determined upon the conqueft of Jerufalem, rent by the vio- 
lence of fa£fion. Guy de Lufignan, then king of Jerufa- 
lem, affemblcd the Chriftians, marched againft Saladin, who, 
having drawn the Chriftian army into a narrow pafs, ob*^ 
hged Guy and his troops to fuVrender prifoners of war. 
Prom thd field of battle he marched to Jerufalem, which 
opened her gates to the conqueror, and put an end to that 
httle kingdom, after it had exifted near a century. 

The VK^ories of the brave and generous Saladin filled 
Europe alarm and trouble ; ana the news of Jerufalem 

being takdd proved fatal to Urban III. who died of grief. 
The Chriftian princes, eager m recover the Jioly land, fuf- 
pended their particular quarrels, and prepared a third cru- 
fade« Frederic Barbarofth, one of the greateft emperors 
dtat ever reigned in Germany, a wife politician, well ac- 
quainted the art of war, and whofe arms had been 

often fuccefsful, marched by land at the head of a hundred 
and fifty thoufand warriors. Philip Auguftus went by fca, 
Allowed by a well-appointed array. Richard Cocur de 
Lion, king of England, the hero of the crufade, marched 
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Fre feic w$s, obliged to fi^ht Qreeks^ afraid ot 
the crufa^rs, had made an ^ianc« with Saladina He open- 
ed a paffage into Thrace, though oppOfcd by the emperor 
Ifaac i^gelus, and twice defeated the Sultan of Iconium ; 
but having bathed while hot, in the rivcy Cydnus, he died, 
and his vi6lorics became of no confequcnce. The arrival 
. of Philip revived the hopes of the crufades. He defeated the 
Saracens, took fcveral towns, and laid (iege to Acre. Ri- 
chard haftened to fecond his efforts. He had been neceffa- 
fiW detained in Sicily, and during hss fray, had regulated the ' 
Affairs of that, ifland. In his paSage to the Archipelago, a 
ftbnn and want of provihons obliged him to touch at Cyprus. 
He re(|uefled refrefhments for his troops from Ifaac, king 
of that rfland, who had the inhumanity to deny him. Rrichard, 

S mked at his refufal, lands his troops ; defeats Ifaac, puts 
and his family in irons, and caufes himfelf to be crown- 
ing of the whole illaiid* Having perform^ this atchi eve- 
tnc|nt, fe bom^^ his route to the holy land, whiere he ar- 
rived, ‘covered with glory. Philip, jealous of Richard’s fu^ 
derior talents for war, feigns fickoefr and returns to France, 
living promifed^ with an oath, not to moleff his rival’s ter- 
rltqries dt^ing his abfence* Ricliard, mafter of the field of 
honour, difp&ycd the molt heroic couragd, took the city of 
Acre, defeated Saladin’s generals in many battles, ei^aged 
Sidadin hxmfclfi and had the honour fo difarm him. hi the 
inidff of thefe fuccefles, he was informed, that Philip Au- 
guftus^ m contempt of his oath, had taken advantage of his 
abfence to feize part of Normandy, and had even excited 
hdi brother to rebel. This news induced him to conclude a 
truce witli Saladin, by which the Ghriftians of Paleftind 
were to enjoy peace ; but he was obliged to allow thte Sul- 
tan to remain in pofleffion of Jerufalem, and to gwe up the 
end of thq; crufade. On his return he was made prifonef 
by the duke of Auftria, and confio^ in a dungeon in Geft^ 
many, from whence he purchafed his releafe by a Very largo 

JrhiKp’s queen, Ifabella, having died in hiiahfehce, bo 
mvried Ingerberge, daughter of ^aldemar,* and fifrer to 
Canute, king &f Denmark. His motive for this match wa6 
mean and mercenary.^ He infilled upon Canut* making 
oyer to him att tho claims the I>anes had upon England;; 
and upon his lending him a fleet for making k goed, wifids 
Canute refufed. 

ingerherge, whofe virtues wore incapable of fixing the 
alfo^Bons‘ oi the infcnfible monarch, retired at hiacojsunand* 
% a moiutjUeqr i whifrtcr ftie was foUowod by the efteem of 
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people wto.lcncw how to value her modclly, her pJety, 
Und h» padcnce* A (Jivorcc, under the common pretence 
of Gonfangumi^, was grapte^ hy the fubfervient prelates : 

the img, mree years after hia union with Inverberge, 
had married Agnes, the dau^ter of the duke of Dalmatia, 
The Dane, fired by the indignity offered his fitter, appealed 
to the Pope ^ and, after a variety of fentcnces, Phihp was 
cpmpelbed to refign Agnes, and recal ingerberge. Agnes, 
too fenfible of her degradation, fell a vidliin to grief, and 
the Pope, who had exiled her frpn> her hulband, legitimated 
their fon and daughter. 

The Gxtenfive pofTeflions, which tfie royal family of ]^g- , 
land had in France, were perpetual foiqirces of misfortunes to 
both kingdoms. Quepn Eleanor of Guienne, formerly 
qucen-confort of France, was yet alive, and, on the death 
of Rfchard, faw her youngeft fon John on that throne ; 
which was alfo claimed by Arthur, the grandfon of Henry 
11. by his third fon Geoffrey. The inexperience of Arthur 
was diredled by the Vigorous counfels of his mother Con- 
fiance j a princefs of a haughty aTHMmplacable, bold and 
turbulent difpofition. Anjou, Touraine, and Maine ac- 
knowledged the authority of Arthur j and Agnes yy^as delly 
vered by the governor into his power.^ r a t. i 

While Phuip, in fupport of the ejaim pf Arthur, ^terep 
Normandy, John feized on the capital of Maine, and razed 
the walls, as an example of terror to^other towns, whi<^ 
might be inclined to revolt, Doubtful of his own flrength, 
John wifhed to negotiate a peace ; and oflfered to Lewis, 
the eldeft fon of Philip, his piece Blanche, the daughter of 
Alonzo king of Caftile ; p>-omifing to entail upon that pnn- 
cefs, in cafe he died without iiruc,all his territories in F ranee. 

Hardly apy vice, which can enter into the compofPion of 
a king, or a man, was-a ftranger m John. He had re^d^- 
ated t^e daughter pf the duke of Gloucefte^ and had 
ried IfabefofApgonleme, who had been betrothed to Ae 
count of March, who refented the injury done him. 1 ho 
both Philip and the lady’s father had 
match, yet on the re/refeptation w^<^. ‘he 
Philip refolved to improve the difaffeaion that had beep 
raifed by the count againft John to -his own 
encouraged young Aruiur to march with ^ t oS 

bis enmlmothcr Edoanor, in the cattle o - defeated ^ 

paflSig from England witli an army fo .h't 
Arthur, toedt him prifoncr, and fent him 
Rouen, where he was murdered, feme fav, by J , • 

Ijapds. - Philip did not fail to 

fy?fy,«^cwinft»pp<;cf this bartarity,ef^ wily ^ 
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in Englan^ w^rc then in amjs againft John, \yho. was^ aba^^ 
d^ned hy ^moft all die world, l^illp Summoned him to ap^ 
pear before his court at Paris, and he not appearing, «Phifip 
went through all the minute form§ of law j John was con- 
yi6t^d of felony, and as fuch, Normandy, and all his pofleffions 
in France, were jud^d to be forfeited to that crown. Tq 
give this fentence effea, Philip entered Normandy with a 
ftrdng army, and thoy^h Chateau-Galliard, and fome other 
pjaces made a brave reTift^cc, yet John unaOcountably tCt 
rired to England. Philip reduced firft the higher, then the 
lower, Normandy, and at laft the city of Rouen itfelf, rean- 
ncxing them all to his own crown, after they had been fe- 
parated from it three hundred years. 

Philip died atMante, in the fifty-ninth year of his age, and 
the forty-fourth of his feign. The great fuccefs he met with 
in reviving the luftre of the French monarchy, has fereened 
his memory from the cenfure dye to fhe many a<£ts of mean-* 
nefs, barbarity and treachery he perpetrated in eftablifhing hi$ 
greatnefs. It muft be allowed at the fame time, that he wa$ 
the legiflatof and civilizer of his countiy. In thefe refpecSts, 
he was one of the greateft kings that France had feen fince 
the days of Charlemagne. He improved the military difei- 
pHne and fortifications of the kii^dom. If he amafled money, 
it was to lay it out on the nobleft purpofes ; namely, in mak^ 
in^ roatjs, ouilding bridge^, and raifing magnificent edifices. 


PHAP. LXI. 

Lewis VI I L-^Crufade againfl the Alhigenfes.^^Lewis 

Mis Charafter^ — l^he laji Crufade, — Atchievements of 
Lhjuis, He is taken Prijoner and releafed* — tie dies in 
J^rica-^Phslip llLSiesltan Vefpers—Injiitution of Par-* 
haments^ and admijfois of the Conimons.^SuppreJfion of the. 
Knights templars Flemijh Escpedithn^^DomeJlic trou- 
bles, — Philipps Death and CharaSfef.-^Lewis X, fumamed 
the BoiJlerous, .^rr^ Philip the Tall, •*— kFifdom of the Salique 
Law.'^Cbarles IK* the laji of the Capatine Kings* 

F ^HILIP left the kingdom of France twice 
^ as large as he had received it j fb that 
^ ^ . fiitfire acquifitions became cafy to his fuccef^ 

Lewis VnL however, did not enlarge the monarchy. 
Hi2 ihort ridgn was <i«efly fpent in a crufade againft the AI- 
Cnriftians did not always afiTume the badge of the ' 
ciofe 1K> infidels. The niadne^ of bigotry, an<i( 
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^Mrf^uting foirit produced a crufade for the deftruaion of 
ChnftBns- Oppofition to errors ki doarine, as well as te 
♦he pride and ambition of the clergy, had rendered many 
we iouth^n provinces of France obnoxious to the church of 
Jbey^refufed to acknowledge, as minifters of the 
religion ^ we humble Jefus, men who were deftitute of hu»- 
mility, meeknels, and felf-denial. Xhefe witnefles for the 
truth were called, by a general name, Albigenfes. Innocent 
111. alarmed at their principles and oppofition to the clero-y, 
determined to extirpate them. A crufade was preached agaiSS: 
them; and the Pope having prevailed upon Lewis, ^moft 
againit his will, to put himfelf at the head of it, he marched 
with his army into Languedoc, where he demanded entrance 
into Avignon. This city had belonged to the kings ^f Naples 
and Sicily, as kings of Arles and Provence, and having pro- 
tedfed niany of the Albigenfes, it had been often devoted to 
deftrudfion by the papal excommunications. The people 
offered Lewis entrance into their city, if he would give them 
any affurance cjf ^juarter, which he dur^ not venture to do 
without the Pope’s leave. This rendered their defence very 
defperate for eight months, and then Lewis, feeing his army 
reduced to n handful, by the fword, diffempers, and famine, 
granted them a capitulation. 

Lewis was then preparing to return to Paris, but falling fick 
on the road, he died at Montpenfier, in the thirty- ninth year 
of his age. We arc told by an Englifh hiftorian who Jived 
at this time, that during the fiege of Avignon, famine and 
peftilence^prevailed in the French camp, and killed all kinds of 
cattle and beads of burden; that the French being obliged to 
forage at a great diftance from their camp, were cut off by the 
friends of the befieged, and parties from the town ; that the 
vaft number of dead bodies bred fuch a number of gnats, 
flies and vermin of every kind, as to render it impoiliblc for 
the furvivors either to fleep or eat with comfort, or iafiety. 
The king of France, upon this, ordered all the dead bodies to 
be thrown into the ^honc^ and retired to Montpenfier, that 
he might avoid the infe(Sliom While he remained thcrCi ex- 
pelling every day to hear that the town was furrendered, 
Henry count of Champagne applied to him for leave to return 
home, the forty days being expired, for which he had engaged 
his fervice. The king rejected his fuit, and fworc, that if he 
perfifted in it, he would lay wafte the oount’s dominions 
Wth fire and fword. 

1 he fame hiftorian informs us of a report then prcvaillf^ 
^ the coum’s being tk&ply in love widi the queen, which^ 

• Matthew Paris. 

y 4 toge^JW 
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together with the affront he had-xcceived, induced him to give 
the king poifon. The legates and prelates about hifeperfon 
gave out, upon the death of Lewis, that he was only indif, 
^fed, but that he. would recover in a fhort time ; and that 
his orders to the general officers of his army, were to puffi 
the ftege with all imaginable vigour. The citizens, however, 
continuing to make a refolute defence, the legates thought 
proper to mention an accommodation, and to invite twelve of 
the chief citizens to a conference. The legate then propofed 
that he ^d the other prelates, with their trains only, might 
be permitted to enter the city, to difcourfe with the ihh^i- 
tants concerning the ftate of their fouls, and that they might 
have an opportunity of clearing them to his holinefs from the 
imputation of herefy. The deputies declared, that their coun- 
trymen were refolyed to endure all extremities, rather than 
fubmit to French tyranny; but the prelates taking a folemn 
oath that they meant no more than they pretended, the depu- 
ties were, with great difficulty, prevailed upon to take thern 
with them into the town. The gates being opened, a party 
of the French, as had’ u^;en preconcerted, ruffed ip, and get- 
ting the better of the centinels, put the inhabitants to the 
fword, and became mailers of the city, which they plundered. 

The Pope, at this time, eftablifhed the court of inquifition, 
which, in the name of the God of peace, has exerciled for 
feveral centuries the moll Ihocking cruelties. Of all the un- 
juft tribunals eftabliflied upon earth, inquifition is the 
moft iniquitous. This tribunal allows fufpicions to be good 
proof, the appearance of a crime to be really a crinie, fuftains 
the evidence of the moft infamous informer, and, without 
mercy, commits thoufands of unfortunate victims to the flames. 
The pov/er 6f this infernal tribunal is now much lefs than ii 
once was ; and we may indulge the hop^,"that the tim^ noi 
diftant, when it will be totally annihilated ^ ‘ 

The innocent Albigenles, purfued by their enemies, fell 
by th^ fwords of the crufaders, or expired in the midft of 
flames kindled by the inquifttion. Many cities were pillaged 
3nd deftfoyed,' and their inhabitants m^acred, while the^ 
priefts, who accompanied the armies, werd tl^e firft to fet 
fire to the towns and villages. K aymbnd* count of Thou- 
loufe^ fdvereign of Languedoc, was excommunicated for at- 
tenijibtilig to affift his fubjeefts ; and to fave his life, obliged to. 
htimb!c%bnfelf bdfore a haughty and fubmit to the 

moft ignominious penance. But all me cruelties Rome could 
did not\'/fipl]y extirpate the Albigenfts ; th^ continu-. 
cd till the reformation, and became a part of the Proteft^S'. 

Lewis IX, commonly called St. Lewis, 

2 icarce twelve yekfs of age when his father. 

. Durine his minoritVt) a variety of di£- 
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Orders arofe in France, occafioned chiefly by the ambition of 
the powerful vaffals of the crown.. But all thefe were happily 
compofed by the prudence and firninefs of Blanche of Camli 
Ae regent and queen-mother, 

Lewis no fooner came of age than he was univerfally acr 
JcnoWlcdged to be the greateft prince in Europe ; and his 
chara6ler is, perhaps, the moft fingular in the annals of hiftory. 
To the mean and ahjeeft fuperftition of a monk, he united 
the courage of a hero j nay, what may be deemed ftill moro 
wonderful^ the juftice and integrity of the fincere patriot j 
and, where religion was not concerned, the Hiijdqcfs and hu:, 
manity of the true philofopher. 

Being feized with a dangerous illnefs, which deprived him 
of his fenfes, and almoft of his life, his heated imagination 
took fire, and he thought he heard a voice commanding him 
to (bed the blood of infidels. He accordingly made a vow> 
as foon as he recovered to engage in a crufade. His nfiother, 
wife, and council, ufed every argument to difliiade him from 
fuch an undertaking. But the circumftances of his kingdom, 
the intereft of his family, and tlic^dtnger attending fo rafli an 
enterprife, were not fufficient to divert him from his defign. 
He was told that a rafh vow is not binding, and that the firfl: 
duty of a king is to confult the happinefs of his people. Thi^ 
pilutary advice made no impreffion on Lewis. After fpend- 
ing four years in preparation, and in fettling the government 
pf his kingdom, which he left to the care of his mother, he 
fet out, accompanied by his queen, his three brothers, and 
almoft all the knights of France. Edward, fon of Henry III, 
feing of Extgland, joined the crufade with a numerous body 
of nobility. °The army embarked at Aguemortes, failed for 
f gypt, and landed near Damietta, a ftrong city, the mouth 
of the Nile. The Mahometans, who lined the fhore, at- 
tempted, in vain, to hinder the Chriftians from landing. 
Lewis, in complete armour, leaped firft on fhore. The city 
of Damietta, which had formerly refifted the attack of the 
Chriftians fqr fixteen months, was evacuated by the infidels 
on the firft aftault. But the career of the French king, as he 
proceeded towards Cairo, was checked by an inundation oi 
the Nile, and ^ an epidemical difeafe which this occafionc4 
in hi§ camp. The barons and knights of F ranee exhibited^ 
¥mde^ the command of their intrepid fovereign, an invincible. » 
contetnpt of About two thoul^id of the flower 

the army, led by the count of Artois, pafled the deep and. 
r^pid Nile,' and with rafh valour affaultcd the town of Ma^ 
ibura. The conftefnation of . the inhabitants difiippeared 
when they learned that the main body of the French were 
£^arated by thg Nile from jhe aflaiiants; and, before the 
‘ ^ ' 3 
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jChriftiai^s could arrive, the count of Artois and his comf«u 
;;iions had.glorioufly perifhcd in the confiidl. ^ 

After an arduous conteft the French were vidlorious over 
the Saracens. This conqueft ferved only to increafe theijr 
didrefs ; they were compelled by the accumulating forces of 
the infidels, to fhelter tjaemfelyes in a ftro.ng camp j while th^ 
Nile was occupied by the gallies of Egypt, and the open coun^ 
try by the Arabs. AH provifion was intercepted, and to re^ 
treat was impracticable. L^wis indeed might have cfcaped faj, 
fea; but he gloriouJly difdained to forfake his fubjefts in this 
diftrels. After fuffering all the horrors of difeafe and famine, 
and the incefiant fire of the furrounding Saracens, the king, 
with his brothers, the count of Anjou, the chief part of his 
nobles, and the Imall rem^xrs of hts army, were taken captives 
by the victorious infidels^ 

The fplendor of his triumph was.obfcured by the barbarity 
of the conquerors, who loaded even their royal prifoners with 
chains ; and who, after having cruelly maflacred his fubjecSl:^ 
who were unable to ranfom their lives, expofed their heads 
on the walls of Cairo, tfc£..rjnpital of Egypt. The ftrength 
of Dameitta, to which he had intruded the queen and his trea- 
fures, was the fecurity of Lewis j who at length obtained his 
deliverance, with that of his queen and his foldiers, by re- 
doring that city, and paying four hundrec} d^pufaiid pieces of 
filver. 

Thus ended the crufades, undertaken for the recovery of 
the holy land. Thefe expeditions were the confequence of 
the religious fentiments and manners of the middle ages, and 
a lading proof of the bad effect of wrong principles. The 
Chridians of Europe, took no farther concern in the affairs 
of their brethren in the ead 5 and the fettlements they had 
made there, bciug deprived of afii dance, foon came to no- 
thing. 

LeSvis afterwards led a new army againd the infidels of 
Africa, where he was feized with an epidemic didemper, and 
died. His fon and fuccedbr, Philip III. kept the field againd 
the Moors, and faved the remains of the French army, which 
procured him the name of the Hardy. 

The mod remarkable circumdance in the 
A T>^ tiro.' reign of Philip III. a prince of feme merit, but 
much inferior to his-fathcr, is the intered that he 
took in the affairs of»his uncle Charles of Anjou, king of 
Naples and Sicily, whofe fubjecds had for fome time fubmit- 
ted with indignation to his -cruelty and tyranny. A coufpifacy 
was formed under the aufpices of Michael PalaeologUs, die 
Qrcek emperor 5 a Sicilian nobleman having fecretly preparr 
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ed die minds of his countrymen for a revolt, to which tho 
following accident gave birth. 

oil the evening of Eafter-day, as the French and Sicilians 
were going in proceflion to the church of Monreale, in the 
neighbourhood of Palermo, a bride happened to pafs by with 
her train; when one Droquet, a Frenchman, inflantly ran 
to her, and began to ufe her in a rude manner, under pretence 
of fearching for concealed arms. A young Sicilian, ^flaming 
with refentment, ftabbed Droquet to the heart ; a tumult 
ejifued, and two hundred Frenchmen were flain on the Ipot. 
The enraged populace now ran to the city, crying aloud. 
Kill the French ! Kill the French P' without any 

diftin6tion of age or fex, murdered every perfon of that nation 
found in Palermo. The fame fury fpread itfelf through the 
whole illand, and produced a general maffacre, to which 
hiflorians give the name of the Sicilian Vcfpers* 

Peter, king of Arragon, was faluted at Palermo as king 
of the ifland. Charles immediately affembled a powerful 
armament at Marfeilles, and formed the fiege of Meflina ; 
which the inhabitants in vain to furrender, upon a 

promife of pardon. But in the mean time his fon Charles, 
furnamed the Lame, having hazarded an engagement, was 
taken prifoner by the rebels. The king, unable to fupport 
or conceal his fufferings from this laft fhock, funk into the 
grave; and Sicily, after a war of twenty years, was, finallv 
transferred, as an independent kingdom, to a younger branch 

of the houfe of Arragon. ^ n » i 

Upon the death of Charl^ of Anjou, the Pope had con- 
ferred Sicily upon Charles of Valois, a younger fon of the 
king of France; and Philip, who fupported his claim, derived 
fome hopes of fuccefs from the death of Peter, and the furrerj- 
ider of Gironne, But his fleet was again defeated, and fhis 
misfortune co-operated with the fatigues of war, and the h^^t 
of the climate, tq fhorten the life of Philip, who died at P^J"^ 
pignan, in the forty-firft year of his age, and the lixteenth or 
^ unfuccefsful reign ♦ 

The reign of Philip IV. furnamed the Pair, 
the fon ana fuccefTor of Philip the Hardy, is diL • .125* 

finguiftied by the inftitution ot the fupreme 
bunds, called Parliaments, and the formal adtnimon of the 
commons, or third eftate, into the general aflemblies ot the 
nation. The French commons, however, were afterwards 
excluded from thefe affemblies. ^ n- jt 

This period is alfo remarkable for the fuppreffion and ex- 
tirpation the Knights Templars, who were onginally an 
order of Monks, that fettled near the temple of Jcrulalem, 
when it was firft taken by the champions of the crofs. in 
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a Ciort time they acquired, from the piety of the feithful, 
ample poiTefBons in every Chriftian country, but more 
cialiy in France* The great riches of tho/e Knights bad re* 
^ iaxed the feyerity of their difcipline. Being all men of birth| 
they at laft fcorped the ignoble occupations of a mpnaftic life, 
and pafled their time in the fafhionable amufements of hunt- 
jtigf gallantry, and the pjeafures of the table. By thefe means 
the Templars loft that popularity which firft faifed them to 
honour and diftin£lion; and Philip, in concert with Pope 
Clement V. judged them unprofitable to fhp church, and 
“dangerous to the ftatc. 

If we except the Venefians, the Flemings, at this time, 
were, perhaps, the fnoft Jiouriftiing people of Europe. Many 
of them, to whom Guy de Dampier, count of Flanders, was 
not acceptable, \yifhcd for a French government ; when Phi- 
lip openly declared his intention of reuniting that country to 
his crown. 

With this view, he and his queen made.a moft magnificent 
entrance into Flanders, where they endeavoured to amufe the 
Flemings with the mofPpompous exhibitions of their gran- 
deur, and to render themfclves popular by abolifiiing fome 
oppreflive taxes. They could not, however, have pitched 
upon a more difagreeable perfon than John de Chatillon was, 
for the government of that country, to which he was appoint- 
ed by the queen’s intereft. He fortified the towns of his gor 
vernment, and countenanced the magjftrates in opprefling the 
people, who were remarkably tenacious of their privileges; 
fo that the whole country was *foon filled with difeontent, 
'Fhe people of Bruges were beaded by a dyer in oppofing the 
French governmen*- ; but he and his aflbciates were fooa dri- 
ven out cf the city, which Chatillon entered at the head of 
feventeen hundred French horfe preceded by two bogflieads 
full of ropes, which Chatillon publicly declared were to be em-r 
ployed in hanging the chiefs of the rebels. Difpofitions were 
made accordingly; but the people ran to arms, and recalling 
^he dyer, cut in pieces fifteen hundred of the French horfe, 
who were to have guarded the executions j Chatillon himfelf 
^reaping v/ith great difficulty by fwimming acrofs the town 
ditch in the night-time. A general revolt of the country fol- 
lowed^ when after the lofs of feveral tfiouland men on both 
Jfides, Philip was prevailed upon to return to France. 

Not long aficr, Philip revived his quarrel with the coun^ 
pf Flander^. The powerful vaflals of his crown, however, 
difliked the expedition, and both his parliament and fp 

much difliked the oppreffiyc jne^ures which his minillers 
gurfued for raifing mpney^ that; they refufed to /apply him- 
f hilip w^^s in this fituatipn^ and at the head of ap army, whep 
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A^eottht offere 4 to agree to a frefli treaty, and to give hof- 
tages for the performance of the terms, and in the mean tirae^ 
to put Courtray into the king’s hands- Philip was obliged 
to except of th^e conditions- 

■ Upon his return to Paris, he found an univeHal difTatisfac^ 
tion among his fubjei^s, which, if he had not laid afide his Flc- 
mifti expedition, would have produced a general rebellion* 

Afflidfions of a ftill more tender nature, at this time, dif- 
trefled Philip* The three princeflesj to whom his three fons 
had been married, proved unfaithful to their rtiarri age-beds. 
The queen of Navarre, daughter to the duke of Burgundy^ 
and the count de la March’s wife, were conviiSied of aoultej y 
with Philip, and Walter dc Launay, The bdics were fen- 
tenced to perpetual Imprifoiiment, and their paramours after 
being flayed ^ive, were hanged upon gibbets. I'his fcntcncc 
did not (atisfy the king of Navarre, for he ordered his wife w 
be ftrangled in the place of her confinemcnti 

Thefe difappointments and domcftic misfortunes threw 
Philip into a confumption, \\4u<;h c^ried him off in the thir- 
tieth yfear of his reign, and the forty- feventh of his a^re* He 
was certainly a prince of great talents; and, notwithftandinj 
his vice^, France ought to refpedl his memory. By fixing 
the parliaments, or fupreme courts of judicature, he fccurcd 
the ready execution of juftice to all his fubjeds ; and, though 
His motive might not be the moft generous for calling in the 
third eftate into the national council, he by that meafure put 
it into the power of the French nation to have eftahlifhed a 
free government. 

The favourite brother of Philip the late king, 

Charles de V alois, had, during that reign, aetjuir- A . D. 1^14. 
ed fuch experience in the affairs of the French 
monarchy, th^t he retained all his influence under this prince. 
Lewis, fucceeded his father under great difad vantages. T'he 
people were diicontented, and the treafury exhauffed to fuch 
a degree, tliat he was unable, for fome time, to defray the 
cxpences of his coronation. He was, b elides, apprebenffve^, 
from the public difeontents, of an infurredion, which nughr 
interrupt the folemnity. Charles de Valois undertook, on 
the part of his nephew, that the nobility, who thought their 
privileges had been impaired during the late reign, fhculd be 
reffored to all they had poflefled under^Lewis, and the cere- 
mony was performed atRheimsby the archbifliop of that city. 

Lewis began his reign with an adl: of injuftice. At th*: 
Inftigation of his uncle, the count of Valois, lie caufed his 
prime minifter Marigny to be executed, on account of meny 
pretended crimes, and magic among the reft ; but in reality 
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on wcount of Ills fappofed riches, v^ch Were eonfi&at^4 (<> 
the crown. 

But neither the confifcation of Marigny’s cfFedls, nor of 
thofe-who were ftyled his accomplices, being fufficient for the 
kind’s wants, he extorted money from the nobility, under 
various pretences. He levied a tenth upon the clergy. He 
fold enfranchifements to the flaves employed in cultivating 
the royal dominions; and when they would not purchate 
their freedom, he declared them free, whether they would 
not, and levied the money by force ! He died like his father, 
after an unfuccefsful attempt upon Flanders* 

The general fenfe of the French nation^ at this time, fa*- 
voured the falique law, and though Lewis X. left a daughter, 
yet his brother Philip V. furnamed the Tall, mounted the 
throne, in preference to the princefs. The duke of Burgundy 
made fome oppofition, and afferted the right of his niece. 
The ftates of the liingdom, however, by a folemn and deli* 
berate decree, excluded her, and declared all females for ever 
incapable of fucceeding ip tb^ -.^i:own of France. 

The wifdom of this decree is too evident to need being 
panted out. It not onlv prevents thofe evils which necefla- 
rily proceed from female caprices and tender partialities, fo 
apt to make a minifter from love, and degrade him from 
whim i but is attended with this peculiar advantage, that a 
foreigner can never become fovereign of France by marriage } 
a circumftance always dangerous, and often productive of the 
moil fatal revolutions. 

The reign of Philip the Tall, and alfo of his brother 
Charles IV. furnamed the Fair, were both fhort; nor was 
cither diftinguiflied by any memorable event. Charles left 
only one daughter, and confequcntly no heir to the crown* 
But, as his queen was pregnant, Philip dc Valois, the next 
male heir, was appointed regent, with a declared right of fuc- 
ceffion, if the iffue fhould prove female. The queen of France 
was delivered of a daughter ; fhe regency ended, and Philip 
de Valois was unanimoufly placed on the throne of France. 
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CHAP. LXII. 

Philip VI. the firjl of the Race of Valois.— Claim of Edward 
IJJ ..^Hojliltties commence^ and Calais is taken. — Origin 
of the Title of Dauphin. — Death and Charaiter of Philip, 


T hough the claim of Edward king of 

England, who afferted bis right to the A. D. 1336. 
French crown, as a grandfon of a daughter 
Philio I V. was rejected by the general voice, and that of rmiup 
univerfally acknowledged, yet the latter could not reflea on 
this claim with indifference; and, when he fummoned the 
Engliflr monarch to'-pay homage, and 

tem^uous filence, he feized oh the revenues of his lan^ ^ 
France. To recover thefe Edward croffed the channel, » 
fubmit to the ceremony at Amiens ; where Philip prudently 

Lnfedted to difpenfe with Clfter bT^^^ 

the homage in any way, . 

rtlamed in the manner moft fatisfa( 5 ^ory to him* ^ 

^ Edward, however, ftudioufly omitted fome circumflaMCi 
of the demanded homage ; which though Philip perceived, he 
carried STffeaation Sf politWs fo far, that he only gent y 
admonifhed Edward to examine, upon his return <^0 » 

wl^th^sr he had not omitted fome part of the ceremony. 

ThroLen-dowager of England and Mortimer, were fo 

whole ceremonial as prefcribed y com- 

wi* >'» 

him to the French court, perceiv , . to E^.., 

their countenances and ’ p nch king might extend 

ward, that it was very him ; ulon which Ed- 

his fovereign power fo for as taking leave, and was at 

ward departed for Engird with g prance. He 

Windfor before it was known of Edward 

was followed by an embaffy, • ^j,v his mother’s and 

and his council, where of an omifllon 

Mortimer’s influence, that £2 now went fo 

m inftrSnent to be made ouS, 

tording to the ceremonial prefcribed by the ^ 



S36 brigift bf the Title of Dauphirf. 

lloftyitieSj however, foon after commenced. The Enghffl 
triumphed over the French at Crefly, and after a long 
took Calais; but of this a more particular account will Dc 
given, when we come to treat of the affairs of England. 

As Calais was ah important acquifition to England, Ed- 
ward did not fail of iniproving it to the full He laid the 
French officers that remained in it linder arreff; declaring 
that hife intention was to people it entirely with his Engliftii 
fnbjedts* After giving the inhabitants plenty of vidu^ls and 
drink, Edward ordered them all to leave the place, except 
one prieff, and two old men, whom he retained to point out 
die conftitution and boundaries of the fettlement, which fooh 
became a flourifliing colony, and continued fo for above two 
hundred years. ^ ^ 

* About this time prince Humbert of ^i^auphiny, who had 
been dilappointed of marrying Joan the daughter of the duke of 
Burgundy, refigncd his dominions to Charles the grandfbn of 
Bhilip, who had received the hand- of that lady, and retired 
into the order of St. Dominic. Fr^m this time Dauphiny has 
afforded the title of Datfphinrtb^'the eldeft fon of the crown. 

Philip died a natural death in the fifty-feventh year of 
his age, and the twenty-third of his reign. His character 
would have been much greater, had he not been contempo- 
rary with Edward. He could not defend his crown againffi 
fo powerful a prince, and make the acquifitions he did, with- 
out immenfe lums, for which he was obliged to load his peo- 
ple, to whom his haughty temper had rendered him odious. 
But though his fubjedts were irnpoverifhed and haraffed dur- 
ing his reign, they behaved with invincible loyalty, which his 
misfortunes did not abate. The royal prerogative of France^ 
in his time, obtained a confiderable addition of ftrength by the 
introduction of writs of error, which are of the fame nature 
with the Englifh ftatute of premunire, and were intended to 
be checks upon the ecclefiaftical and inferior courts, who by 
their decrees or proceedings invaded any part of the royal 
authority^ 
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CHAP. LXIV. 


yohnj furnamed the Good.-^Battle of PotBters,-^yohn tahen 
Prifiner^ — He is ranfomed. — Returns to London^ and there 
dies* 

E VERY^&K^rn (lance promifed the people of France 
happinefs un5ier this prince. He was forty years of agef 
at the time of his ac^flion. He had commanded armies with 
courage^ and often wi^ fucccfs, and he had managed nego- 
tiations with addrefs anc^^fdom. He wanted, however, tSat 
prudent forefight, which nWhe prefent (late of his kingdom 
Was particularly requifite. ^ 

Charles, king of Navarre, fiVnamed the wicked, and whofe 
Condu£l fully entitled him to th^t appellation, was the prin- 
cipal author of the calamities wiS^ now ehfued. He was 
defcended from the males of the bloW loyal^f France. His 
mother was daughter of Lewis X. and he had himfelf married 
a daughter of the reigning king; but all thefe ties which ought 
to have connedled him witli the throne, gave him only greater 
power to fhake and overthrow it. He fecretly entered into a 
correfpondence with the king of England ; and he feduced, 
by his addrefs, Charles, afterwards furnamed the IVife^ the 
king of France’s eldeft fon, and the firfl who bore the title of 
Dauphin. T'he young prince, however, made fenfible of the 
danger and folly of fuch conne^Sfions, promifed to make atone- 
ment for the offence by the facrifice of his affociates. In con- 
cert with his father, he accordingly invited the king of Na- 
varre, and other noblemen of the party, to a feaft at Rouen, 
where they w^re betrayed into the hands of John. Some pf 
the moft obnoxious were immediately led to execution, aqd 
the king of Navarre was thrown into prifon. But this ftroke 
of feverity in tiie French monarch, and of treachery in the 
Dauphin, was far from proving decilxve in reftoring the royal 
authority, Philip of Navarre, brother to Charles the Bady 
andf Geoffrey d’Harcourt, put all the towns and caflles be- 
longing to that prince in a pofture of defence ; and they had 
ittimcdiate recourfe to EnglandLin this defperate extremity. 
The truce between the two kingdoms, which* had always 
ill oblerved on both fides, was now expired ; fo that 
Edward was at liberty to fupport the French malcontents. 
TTie war was again renewed ; and after a variety of fortune^ 
chiefly in favour of the Englifh, an event happened which 
Dearly proved fatal to the French monarchy* 

Yoi. L Z Th« 



338 Battle of Poi£fiers. 

The prince of Wales, commonly . called the Black Prh^ 
encouraged by the fuccefe of the fir ft' campaign, jf^Tok th , 
field with an army only^^of twelve thoufand men; khd w\h 
that fmall body he: ventured to penetrate into the heart of 
France. King John, provoked at infult offered him by 
this incurfion, collected an army of fixty thoufand combatants, 
and advanced by hafty marches to intercept his enemy. 
The prince, not aware of John’s near approach, loft fome 
days, on his march, before the caftle of Remorantin, and 
thereby gave the French monarch an oppopTcmity of over- 
taking him. The purfuers came within at Maupertuis, 
near Poi<ftiers ; and young Edward, ‘ fep.Vible that his retreat 
was now become impracticable,* prepares for battle with all the 
courage of a hero, and all the pruden^ e of an experienced ge- 
neral. No degree of prudence/, i courage, however«» could 
have faved him, had the king F ranee known how to make 

ufe of his prefent advantages. , John’s fuperiority in numbers 
enabled him to furround the ^..nglifti camp, and by intercept- 
ing all provifions, to redu^ the prince to the necefiity of fur- 
rendering at diicretioii. " But the impatient ardour of the 
French nobility prevented this idea from ftriking any of the 
commanders ; (o that they immediately took meafures for the 
affault, with full affurance of viCfory. But they found them- 
felves miferably miftaken. The hoftile armies engaged ; and 
this memorable and bloody aCfion terminated in the total de- 
feat of the French, and in the captivity of John; who, after 
fighting with the moft obftinate valour, furrendered himfeif 
to Dennis de Morbec, a knight of Arras. He was received 
and entertained by the generous conqueror, with the utmoft 
• rcfpeCf, the prince of Wales ferving at his table, as if he had 
been one of his retinue. A truce was now granted by Ed- 
ward, who conveyed his royal captive to London ; where, in 
the fame refpeCtful condud: he found an alleviation of his 
misfortune. 

Edward, having afterwards affumed the title of king of 
F ranee, invaded the kingdom, and at length appeared at the 
gates of Paris. That city, however, was provided with ma- 
gazines, which fecured it from famine, and with inhabitants 
' K) nurherous as to defy the attacks of the Englifh monarch; 
who, at laft convinced of the fallacy of his hopes of obtain- 
ing the French crown, inclined towards peace ; wh^n it was 
agreed, that, John fhould pay three millions of crowns of goW 
for his ranfpm, and that Guienne, Poiflou, Santoigne, and 
feveral other territories in the neighbourhood of Calais, fhould 
be granted to Edward, in compenlation for Norm^y, which 
he reiinquifhed. ^ 

^ - After 
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^Aftcr a^t^tivlty of four yaars John returned to Pari^ 


was ftill deftined to lament his h.rmer impril- 
\encc%being ravaged by a band of military adventurers, 
^ho had followed Edward, and who refufed to lay down 
their arms. A peftilential diforder aifo carried off, in Paris 
alone, thirty thoufand perfons in one year. John, opprefled 
by tfic immenfe ranfom which he had agreed to pay, gave 
his daughter in marriage to Galeas, the fon of the duke of 
Milan, and received the fiim of fix hundred thoufand crowns. 
The Jews^aifo were permitted to purchafe their return tor 
twenty yearsT^^Sv 

Several difficur^s arifing with refpe£l to the execution of 
fonje of the article^f the peace, John took the honourable 
/^ifelution of comin^ver to England again in order to ad- 
juft them. His coui\iL endeavoured to diffuade him from 
this deftgn, which they^^'^refented as rath and impolitic , 
and inftnuated, that he ou^ht to elude as far as poflible the 
execution of fo diladvantagcVis a treaty. “ Though juftice 
and good faith,” replied Jd^, “ were baniihed from the 
reft of the earth, they ought to retain their habitation 
“in the breafts of princes!” Tfi"nd he'^ic(fordingly came 
over to his former lodgings in the Savoy ; where he loon 
after fickened, and died. His fubje^s did not deferve to be 
governed by fo good a fovercign. They were lels fenfible 
of his worth than his enemies the Englifti were, who molt 
fmcerely bewailed his death. 


CHAP. LXV. 

Charles V. furnamid the Wife. — Situation of France at his 
Acceffton. — Much improved by the Wtfdom of Charles. 

The Englijh lofe Ground.— Death and Charabier of Chitrles. 
—Charles FI.— His infanity.—AJfrJftnat^n of the I>,^‘ of 
Orleans.— A Civil War.—Succejfes of Henry F.— Death 
of Henryy and of Charles VI* 

I F we furvey the fituation of France at the 

commencement of this reign, it prefc«^s*a A. D. 1364. 

fcenc of defolation, and almoft ^ , omwn. 

pretenfions of Edward the Third of England to that cro^. 
had involved the kingdom in blood and rum. _ .ujrfl- 

attain the compete gratification of his anibiUon, his thi^ 
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Charles V. furnamed the Wife. 

of glory at Icaft was fatiatcd by the captivity of JohlV^i 
father of Charles. His fon, the Black Prince, yet ^S^?cadfu^ 
from the fields of CrefTey and of Poidtiers, held his couvt 
fft thefc dominionsi He was fViU in the prime of manhood, 
and his charadVer, adorned with all the fhining qualities of 
a warrior and a fovereign/ fpread terror to the remoteft \U 
fnits of the French' monarchy. 

Charles, furnamed the Bad, kln^ of Navarre, had already 
been adlive in all the commotions of the preceding reign. 
Nature had endowed him with all thofe talep*^^*and qualifi- 
cations, which, under the guidance of a ^cious heart, arc 
eminently pernicious. He captivated thS ml^ltitude bvihis 
munificence and generofity. Verfed^i all the arts orW- 
drefs, and. even of eloquence to varni|^a over his crimes, ne' 
had boldnefs enou h to perpetrate me moft atrocious. He 
was an avowed and inveterate efiemy to Charles, to whom 
It is pretended that he had adminfderedpoifon when Dauphin; 
and the efiedls of which, thitugh retarded, yet eventually 
terminated in his death fome/Vears afterwards. Fickle and 


perfidious, he violated estn nis interefts to gratify his paf- 
iions, and trampled on the laws of confanguinity, of patrio- 
tifm, and of honour. 

"Die lands of the different provinces lay defert and uncul- 
tivated, and the tu .es, which the ranfom of the late king, 
and the diforders of tlie fiatc had encreafed to an unprece- 
dented degree, tended to produce a fpirit of revolt and difaf- 
fedlion among them. 

Cliarles, the eldelf Ton of John, had only attained his 
twenty-fixth year when he afeended the throne ; but he 
had been educated in the fchool of adverlity. Infiriidded by 
the fatal experience of his father and grand-father, he ftu- 
dioufiy avoided thofe errors into which their prefumption 
and raihncls had led them. 


A lucceiiion of vi-efories and conquefls had raifed the 
courage of the Engli/h nation, and deprefifed the genius of 
France ; and though the Iform had fpent its force, it was 
not yet fublided, nor did any apparent decline in their affairs 
mark the moment when they might be attacked with fuccefs. 
Qharies knew how to adopt tliat wary and temporifing po- 
licy, which peculiarly diflinguiflies fiatefmen born to re- 
trieve the afi'Jrs of empires, and which almofl always finally 
attains its ends. It is not fortune, but wifdom, that difpofes 
of the events human life. 

A circumftance, which at firft feemed to carry the Eng- 
liili glory to the greateil height, opened to Charles the oc- 
cafion he lb much delired, and enabled him from the receffes 
ofche Lourre Co regain without a battle all that both his 
* ' 2 prede- 
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Wede^^prs had loft. Pedro, furnamed the Ctuel and ti e 
picked, reimcd in Caftile. He had put his queen to death 
by poifon, though young, beautiful, and virtuous, to gratify 
a tniftrcfs to 'whom he 'was cnftaved. He had murdered one 
of his brothers, and attempted the lives of the others. Henry 
de Traftemate the eldeft of thefe, wea^ of the tyrant’s ex- 
ceffes, and pufticd by defpair, fled into France. Charles the 
Fifth received him 'with open arms, lent him a general and 
troops, wifTt^l^ch he returned into Spain, and by whofe 
'afliftance he dSiil^ned his rival. 

Pedro, detefted odious even to foreigners, endeavoured 
in yin to find an aij^m in Portugal ; and after wandering 
.ftjtne time in Galicia^^^ embarked for Bourdeaux, to im- 
plore the protection anC^qftiftance of the prince of Wales, 
who refided in that city a^capital of Guienne. Fond of 
military fame, and flattered^y the title of reftorer of de- 
throned kings, in an evil hoW the prince conlented. He 
marched acrofs the Pyrennees^nd met Henry dc Trafte- 
mare in the phins of NavaretteN3^iClorVg*wi*ich ftill wait- 
ed on him, declared in his favour. He replaced Pedro on 
the throne, and was repaid with that' ingratitude which he 
ought to have expedfea. Scarce could he cany back to 
France the half of his troops, thinii' d by diitempers, unre- 
compenfed, and difeontentad. He himielt could not efcape 
the attacks of a difeafe, which, though not immediately mor- 
tal, incapacitated him for thole teats of arms, anci the exer- 
tion of perfonal prownefs, which had rendered him.fo emi- 
J^ent and renowned. 

Bertrand du Guefelin, thefecond captain only of his age, 
^hilc the] Black Prince could bear the w eight ot armour, 
who had been twice his prifoner, and whom Edward had 
fet free from a magnanimous contempt of his capacity, now 
came forward. Charles put into his hand the conftablc s 
fword, and ordered him to unfheath it againft the enemies 
of France, Jn vain did the conqueror ot Poi:liers attempt 
to fupport the great name which he acquired in war. In 
vain with an indignant pride, did be threaten to appear With 
fixty thoufand men, and a helmet on his head, beft^c hvs 
fovereign lord the king of France, who fummoned him as 
vaffal. Debilitated, feeble, and depreffed by the advances of 
difeafe, he made only fome ineffeaual efforts to ftem the 
torrent of adverfc fortune. His death followed not many 
years after; and the minority which took place under hu 
I'on, Richard II. who fucceeded to the Englifli crown, left 
Charles and du Guefelin an almoft undifputed conceit. 

In a few years all the fruits of thc yhStorics of Edward 
IIJ, were loft ; and of the vaft dominions which he had 
- 23 i^cqiUJ^pd, 
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acquired, only Calais, Bourdeaux, and Bayonne, Mvkh 
inconfiderable territory, remained to his fucceflbr. France 
had SrecDvered her natural and ancient afeendant, while a 
wife and vigorous adminiftration fucceeding to the pad con- 
vulfidiis, produced cfFedls the moft^ beneuciah Order and 
tranquHlity began to refume their feat in the provinces from 
which they had fo long been banifhed, and the houfe of Va- 
lois no' longer held a precarious throne; Charles V, 

expired in the prime of his aoy^ His premature 
A. 15. ^. 380 . fate was the confequence q^the poifon admini- 
ftered to him, when Dauj^uin, by the ki% of 
Navarre ; who himfelf perilhed, al^t fix years afterwani^, 
by the accidental burning of fonipt^ndages in which he had 
been wrapped for the cure of a ^profy. 

With Charles expired the g/lardian genius of the monar- 
chy ; and France, refeued by^iis wifdom, relapfed into all the 
miferies fhe had previouflyjrxperienced. His fagacity, and 
found policy (vexceeded ^ the brilliancy of military glory; 
and had he lived a fjw years longer, he would probably have 
obtained the moft complete fuperiority over the Englifli, 
whom the errors and mifeondudf of Richard IL had involved 
in ail the confuf^on of civil difeord. 

The parliament appointed the duke of Anjou, eldeft bro- 
ther to Charles V. regerit of the kingdom during the minority 
of his fon, who was no more than twelve years of age , .but 
his education was committed to the care of his two uncles, 
thor dukes of ■ Burgundy and Bourbon. So jealous were the 
French, at this time, of their feudal rights, that the duke of 
Burgundy, as being the firlf peer of France, took place at 
the council-board of his elder brother, the duke of Anjou, 

■ whofe elevation to the regency was looked upon with an evil 
eye by the duke of Berri, 

AH thediforders and oppreflions, which ufually accompany 
minorities, now enfued, The dukes of,Berri and Burgundy, 
grafping at power, and exercifing it to the injury of the ftatej 

■ gave rife by iheir exadfions to fedition and tumult. The young 
king, whom his father had begun to train in fentiments of 
virtue and greatnefs, now negledfed in his education, ftudi- 
pufly kept from an acquaintance with the affairs of his king- 
dom, only taught to follow the chace, or immerfed in de- 
bauchery, feemed to promife no termination to thefe public 
calamities. , His heart, indeed, was. generous and benencent; 
and even his underftanding, though uncultivated, and left to 
unfold itfelf without any alliance, yet appears to have been 
flcar, juft, and maply. 

In proportion, as the king advanced in* years, the fadfions 
ifffm Compofed^ His unde, the dulqe of Anjou died ; add 
i ' Cliarles 
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himfclf, afluming the reins of governmei^t, diTcoVcred 
fympwms of genius and ipirit, which revived the drooping, 
flopes of his countrymen. But this promifing ftate of things 
was of fhort duration. TThe unhappy Chanes fell fuddcnly 
into a fit of frenzy, which rendered him incapable of exer-t 
cifing his authority; and although he partly recovered from 
that diforder, he was fuhje(fi: to fuch frequent relapfes, that 
his judgment was gradually impaired, and he became incapa- 
ble of p^ft^ing any fteady plan of government. 

• The kingV firft relaplc is faid to have been occafioned by 
following a*^^ident. During an entertainment, given in 
™nour of the m^^iage of one of the queen*s attendants, and 
m\ which the kir\ danced, a group of malks entered the 
apartment, linked t<|g^hcr with chains, and drefied like bears. 
'I he duke of Orlean^^illing to infpedl them clofcly took a 
flambeau in his hand, an^ holding it too near, unhappily fet 
fire to their drefles, whic\ being daubed with pitch were in- 
frantly in a blaze. The r\pm was in flames, and three of 
them were burnt to death, ^very one anxious for their own 
prefervation forgot the king, aiid he wr* the point of be- 
ing involved in this cataftrophe, when the duchefs of Berri, 
with uncommon prefence of mind, wrapt him in her cloak, 
and preferved him from the danger. This violent (hock, 
however, threw the king into a fecoiid paroxyfm of frenzy ; 
and, as the ideas of magic and forcery were univcrfally re- 
ceived in thofe times, the people imputed his rclapfe to the 
cfFedl of charms and incantations. 


The adminiftration now fell again into the hands of the 
dukes of Berri and Burgundy, who excluded the duke of Or- 
leans, the king's brother, under pretence of his youth, from 
any fhare of me government, and even from tfic Oiaduw of 
authority. The cafe, however, was very different in regard 
to the duchefs of Orleans. Young, beautiful and inlinuating, 
file acquired fuch influence over the king, that fhe governed 
him at her pleafure. Nay, what is yet more extraordi- 
nary, it was fhe only that could govern hln; ; for in the time 
of his malady he knew nobody elfe, not even the queen. 
Hence it was rumoured by the duchefs of Burgundy, who 
envied the influence of the duchefs of Orleans, that fhe had 
bewitched the king ; and, in order to heighten the odiuni, 
it was infinuated that the duke of Orleans had alfo bewitchekl 


the queen. That both were under the influence of inch^f- 
ment is not to be doubted j but it was only that of youth, 
wit, and beauty, whofe afliduities fo often fafciiiate the fuf- 
ceptiblc heart; 

The duke of Burgundy dying about this time, was fuc- 
ceeded by his fon John, count of Nevers, who difputed the 
^diniiiiftration with the duke of Orleans, whom he caufed to 
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be ai^ffinatoi in the ftreets of Paris. His motives, hp»r 
ever, for this deteftable crime, were, perhaps, more pa^na. 
than political. The gallantries of the duke of Orleans wcr<# 
notorious ; and it is faid, that he had not only fuccccded in 
an amour with the duchefs of Burgundy, but had even the 
afirontcry to introduce herjiufband into cabinet hung with 
die portraits of the ladies attached to him, among wlxich hcr’s 
occupied a diftinguifhed place *. 

Whatever was the caufe of this deteftable crin^the king- 
dom long felt its pcfnicious confcquences, by ^.%ics of jpro- 
feriptions, maffacres, and barbarities, almoi^unparalleled in 
any country. Marius or Sylla never exeipfcd more unr^ 
Icnting vengeance over their vanquifhed ^nemies in ancient 
Rome, than did the adherents of the d^e of Orleans and 
the Burgundians, as they triumphed J?^urns in Paris. Two 
thoufand citizens periihed in one dffnage. 

Henry V . king of England, molving to take advantage 
of thofe diforders, invaded Frg^’ice. Immediately on his 
landing, he invefted Harfleur,y^which was taken by ftorm, 
after a fix weekailege, and -die garrifon put to the fword. 
The famous battle of Agincourt followed, in which Henry 
obtained a glorious victory. Thd lofs of the French wa« 
incredible. Seven princes were flain. Five princes were 
taken prifoners ; together with fourteen thoufand perfons of 
different ranks ; and about ten thoufand Frenchmen were 
left dead on the field of battle. 

Henry returned to England, but landed about two years 
after in Normandy, when a matrimonial treaty 
A. D. 14:10. was concluded between Catharine, the da^h- 
ter of Charles, and the Englifli monarch. The 
nuptials were folemnizcd at Troyes ; and ^ the marriage 
articles, the lady brought the kingdom of France in dowry 
to her hufband. 

Thus, by an aftonifliing concurrence of circumftanccs, 
a foreign prince was on the point of being fcated on the 
throne of France. The Dauphin, unable to refift fo power- 
ful a combination, retired fouthward, and began to fortify 
himfelf in the provinces beyond the Loire ; when the uncx- 
pc< 5 fed death t>f the king of England revived his hopes. By 
one of thofe extraordinary incidents, which decide the fate of 
nations, Hehry, the fortunate and vi Glorious, expired in 
the Bower of his youth. As far as human fqrefight can 
determine from appeaYances, England, had he Jive 1, would 
have given laws to France. But by his death, the kingdom 
had time tQ recover. An infant of nine months old, Henry 
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HjL fucceedcd to the two crowns, and the Dauphin, te- 
afc^ding by fl6w degrees the hill of fortune, reftored hu 
declining affairs. 

The death of Henry was foon followed by that of his fa- 
ther-in-law Charles; who terminated his unhappy life in 
the fifty -fourth year of his age, and the forty-third of hit 
reign, and was liaftily interred without even the honour 
due to his ftation. 
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Charles VIL — His D^S^lreJfes. — Siege of Orleans. •^Expulfton 
of the EngUf} from it^ Continent Lewis Anecdote 

.of his ^ucen, — ChariS^ Fill. — His Char alt Lewis 
XlL^^His amiable Chur alter. 

N the news of his father’s death, the 
Dauphin was proclaimed king by his lit- A. J> 141*, 
tie band of adherents, and even crowned at Poic- 
tiers ; but to fuch extreme penury was he reduced, that all 
he could procure fcarcc fuihced to provide for the imme- 
diate wants of his drefs and table ; though the queen his 
-^vife fold her plate and jewels for that purpofe 

In conlidering with a fnperficial eye, the flate of affairs 
between France arid England at the acceffion of Charles 
VIL every advantage feems to lie on the fide of the latter 
kingdom , and the total expulfion of Charles appears an 
•event which might naturally be expe6led from the fuperior 
power of his competitor. I hough Henry VL was yet in 
his infancy, the duke of Bedford, the moft accomplilhed 
prince of his age, was intrufted with the adminifiration* 
And the experience, prudence, valour, and generolity of the 
regent, qualified him for his high office, and enabled him 
both to ihdintain union among his friends, and to gain the 
confidence of his enemies. But Charles Vll. notwitb- 
ftanding the prefent inferiority of his power, poffefled fomc 
Edvantages which promifed him fuccefs. As he was the 
true and undoubted heir of the monarchy, aU Frenchmen 
^vho knew the interefls, or defired the independency of their 
native country*, turned their eves towards him as its foie re-* 
fpurce : and Charles himfelf was gf a cfiaraflcr well calcu^ 
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lated to become the objeft of thefc benevolent fentime^js! 
He was a prince of tlie moft friendly and benign difpofitlon; 
of cafy and familiar manners ; and of a jufr and found, 
though not a very vigorous underflanding. Sincere, gene- 
^rpiis, affable, he engaged from affeftion the fervices of his 
iollowers, even whne his low fortune might have made it 
their intereft to defert him. 

During the hrfl: fix years of his reign, the Englifh troops, 
animated by a long train of fucceffes, and comnaan^jd by 
experienced leaders, were almofk uniformly vidlcrious; wb^Ji 
the memorable fiege of Orleans was undertajteji, Thougf^ 
the count de Dunois, the famous ballard of Orleans, exert-A, 
cd every effort of valour and conducf agpfnft the beficgers, 
the place was vigcroufly preffed. Qhfrles VIL already 
began to meditate a retreat into Daixphiny, and all feemed to 
confpire'“towards his dc{lru61ipn, tilr ah occurrence the moft 
lingular in the records of hifton^,^ turned the current in 
his favour, and reflored him to tjfe throne of liis anceftors. 

mean the app^earance of Joan d’Arc. A village girl, 
cither iniligated by an enthufiaftic apprehenfion of fuperna- 
tural affiflance, or inftrmfled to feign fuch a belief, quits hpr 
obfeurity in Lorrain, and goes to find the king at Chiuon, 
in Tourainc. 

However wc may fuppofe Joan herfelf to have been per- 
fuaded of her divine million, it is fcarce poffible to imagine 
that Charles and his courtiers accepted her offers from any 
other motive, than that of trying an extraordinary and dd- 
perate remedy in the prefent difoiders of the (late. The age 
was ignorant, credulous, barbarous, and fuperftitious to a high 
degree. I'he occurrence was exactly adapted to their ap- 
prehenfions and religious terrors ; and while the count de 
Dunois really commanded, Joan unfurling the facted flan- 
dard, placed licrfclf at the head of the troops chofen to fuc- 
cour the city. T. he experiment fucceeded even bCyond ek- 
pe6lation. Armed, as it were, widi fupcrnatural piotedlion, 
lire attacked enemies already difmayed with fears, and ob- 
tained an eafy conquefl. 

Not fatished with railing the fiege of Orleans, and ani- 
inated by the fortunate iffue of her firfl; effay in arms, fhc 
puilied her vi^ews to the greatefl: ]ength.' One vi6torv pre- 
pared the way for another ; and ftill advancing througfi pro- 
vinces whicli had b6en totally in the power of the Englifli, 
ftie led her foyereign.to Rheims, and faw folemnly in- 
augurated. 

The perfidy, pr the imprudence of the ^veror of Com- 
peigne, delivered her at length into the hands of her enemies, 
l^en then fhe bphaved, though dcfencelefs, and menaced 
^ with 
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^th death, in a manner becoming a heroine. Her cntHu- 
fiafm and* reliance on fuperior aid fupported her courage; 
for Charles, who had derived all the beneftts he cxpCv!:led 
from fuch an enJ!;ine, to his et rnal difhonour made no 
effort to procure her releafe ; and a barbarous reientment, 
unworthy of generous minds, prompted the Englilh, w'ho 
had fuffered fo feverely from her prowefs, to take a cruel 
and inhuman retenge. The maid of Orleans, to whom 
Gj^ce would have raifed altars and creifed temples, who 
refeued her country from a foreign yoke, and her fove- 
rcign from a flate of the moft ahjedt dilfrefs, was .publicly 
burnt at Rouen, for the fnppofed crimes of forcery and 
witchcraft. 

The affairs of the Englifh, however, indead 
of being advanced by this adf of cruelty, went A. P. 1453# 
'ivery day more and loore to decay, till at lalf 
they were expelled frijm all their poffeflions on the conti* 
nent, except Calais. 

During the latter years of his lifiti,. Charles became dif- 
truftful, fufpicious, and uneafy. He had received an inti- 
mation that his fon intended to poilon him, which made fo 
deep an imp reffion upon him, that he refufed all food for 
fcvcral days ; and, when he wanted to cat, it was perceived 
that he had loft the power of fwallowing ; 
which put an end to his life in the thirty-ninth A. A. 1460. 
year of his reign, and the fixticth of his age. 

Charles was fucceeded by his fon Lewis XI. an infidious, 
artful, and tyrannical monarcli. His charaiffer, made up of 
inconfiftencies, is perhaps the mpft unamiable of any wc 
meet with in the French annals. He feixed on Bu^^ndy, 
aud made that duchy an appendage of the crown of r ranee. 

His queen, the princefs Margaret of Scotland, was an 
laccompliftred woman, and proie<Sled lettets. A fingular 
anecdotais related of her, ftrongly corroborating this part: 
of her charaaer. Faffing accidently through an apartment 
where Alain Chartier, the moft brilliant genius, but the 
uglieft man of his age, lay afleep, ffie advanced tip to him 
kiffed him. Her ladies reproaching her bv their loo^ 
for this feeming violation of female inodelty ; « Itwas not the 
the man”, ffiid lhe,“ whom I kiffed, but the mouth from 
whence have proceeded fo many elevated fentiments . 
His fucceffor, Charles VIll. conquered tlic kingdcm of 
Naples, but was afterwards driven out of Italy, and llripped 
of all his comiuefts. He died without >ffue in the twenty- 
fighth year of his age, and the feventeenth of his reign j be- 

y homines, 
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ing the laft prince of the firft line of the Hotifc of 
^ He was a rnan of a fmall body and ihort ftature, but fo 
good, that it is not pofliblc to fee a better creature, and 
lo fweet and gentle in difpofition, that it is not known that 
he ever either gave or took offence in his life There 
h SL certain unadorned fimplicity in tliis pidlurc, which 
charms ,and affe(Sts. 

He was fucceeded in the throne of France by the duke of 
Orleans, under the title of Lewis XII. to which was'&fter^ 
^ard added the moft glorious of all appclh tions, thaV'f>€ 
Father of bis People, ^ 

Lewis ivas tjiirty-fix years of age when he 
A , Ty , 1458. afeended the throne ; and from that moment he 
forgot all perfonal refentments. When foine of 
ills courtiers put him in mind, that certain perfons who had 
formerly been his enemies, were nowvin his power, he made 
^ihat cver-memorable reply: — “ The king of France re- 
venges not the injuries of the ddke of Orleans.’^ It is 
pne thing, how'cvcr^ to deliver a fine maxim, and another 
to make it the rule of one’s conduit. Lewis did both. But 
, his fatal ambition of reigning in Italy brought many mis* 
fortunes upon hiinfelf and his kingdom, nowithftanding hi* 
prudence, and paternal alFeilion for his people. 

He was the moft virtuous prince that ever reigned over 
France f . His encomiafts were not only poets and men of 
genius,' ever ready to proflitutc their talents. The fimple and 
unembeUifhed lamentations of a whole nation were his 
heft panegyric. The flaades of his charadlcr it is unneceffary 
to conceal. His attachment to the queen, Anne of Bn^^xgne, 
frequently degenerated into uxorioufnefs, and caufed him to 
commit errors very injurious to his affairs. In him * dr 
the elder branch of the Houfe of Orlerms, and that 01 An- 

f oulemc fucceeded to the throne ; the princefs Anne having 
ecn given in marriage to the count of Angouleme, firft 
prince of the bloodi and prefumptive heir to the crown. 


« Coipines, 

f It was proclaimed in the hall of the palace at his death, ** Lc bon 
^ Louis doure, Pvre du pcuple, eft niort.*’ 
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^ ^arignano — Hts interview •with Htm^ 
ry rill Me is a Candidate for the Imperial Cnwa «— /i^ 
is taken Prifoner. — His CbaraHer* 

of Francis I. c^^ntempomry with Henry 
VIII; of England, was accompanied with all thoia 
could diffufe over it a particular luftre, 
^■f^ure Uad endowed him wi h every quality of mind and 
perfon, funned to intoxicate both his pc pie and hiinlelC 
x>e had ordy pafTedhis twentieth year a few months. FindT 
formed, with the mien and appearance of a hero, his per- 
fonal accompli iliments were not inferior to his cxte/nal 
figure. He excelled in the cxcrclfcs of a cavalier, and puflicd 
the lance widi diftinguiflied vigour and addrefs. Courteous 
in his manners, and bounteous in his tentper even to prodi- 
gality, the nobility, whorb the frugality and referved deport- 
ment of Lewis had kept at greater di^ice, crowded round 
their young fovcrelgn with plcafure and admiration. Elo- 
quent in the cabinet, and courageous in the field, he fhonc 
alike in arts or arms ; and while he extended his generolity 
to fcience ami genius, he impatiently waited for the occa- 
fion of fignalizing hi$ prowefs, and acquiiing the giory of 
SI warrior 

The fituation of public affairs at the death of the latr 
Ling, immediately prefented an opportunity for the cxercife 
of this i.iirtial fpirii. Francis, equally determined to con- 
quer rh - ivliianefe as his prcdeceffor had been, put himfelt 
/ the bead of his army, and marched forward into their 
territories. All (he cities opened their gates to liim without 
a blow, and tlie Swifs, uncertain whether to retreat or ttt 
give battle, retning before him, he encamped at Marignanc, 
only a league chhani from Milan. A reinforcement of ten 
thoufand men arriving to their aid, determined diem to the 
latter ; and adluated by a foit of militiary frenzy, which the 
exhortations of tlie celebrated Matthew Schiener, Cardinal 
of Sion, had infpired, tlity advanced furioufly to attack the 
French in their lines. IJillory fcarce afford any inffance 
of an adlion, difputed w ith fo enraged an animohry. It 
began about four in the afternoon in the month of S^ptem^ 
her, and lafted more than three hours after the night clofc4 
jin. I darknefe brouglit on a cefTation of arms, 

ardour of the combatants, or de* 

‘•'s 
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ciding the fortune of the day, and fo much were they in- 
termingled during the heat of thyonteft, that many iem^ 
drons pafTed the night among thofe of the enemy. Fraficis 
himfelf, after having fhewn the greateft intrepidity, laid 
himfelf down upon the carriage of a piece of artillery ; and 
like Darius after the battle of Arbela, is faid to have feiz- 
cd with eagernefs a little water mixed with dirt and blood, 
which one of his foldiers brought him in a helmet to afluage 
his thirft. With the dawn of light the Swifs renewed the 
charge, but at length were repulfed with prodigious jD^^ugh- 
ter ; and a body of them being cut to pieces in a wood 
they attempted to fbelter thcmfelves, the reft retreated iik 
good order. Ten thoufand remained dead upon the field. , 
Francis was a candidate for the empire of Germany, but 
loft the imperial crown ; Charles V. of the houfe of Auftria, 
and king of Spain, being chofen. This incrcafe of fplendor 
and power alarmed the French monarch ; and his difap- 
pointed ambition confpiring with his political terrors on the 
union of To many ftates under one fovereign, conduced to 
haften an interview which had been before agreed on be- 
tween him and ffeiry VI 11. It took place between Ar- 
dres and Guifnes in the month of June. A magnificence 
unequalled, and which refulted from the temper of the two 
princes, fplendid, profufe, and vain, made the fpot retain 
the name of “ The field of the. cloth of gold.’’ The inter- 
view lafted ten or twelve days; and tournaments, ban- 
quets, and every fpccies of diverfions were exhibited. The 
queens of either monarch honoured it with their prefence ; 
and Francis expended in this empty ftiew, ufelefs to his 
kingdom, a greater fum than Charles had diftributed to ac- 
quire the imperial crown. It was attended with no durable 
or folid friendlhip between the two kings. By a filent ftroke 
of policy deftitute of eclat, but wifer and more efFedlual, 
the young emperor had pafted over into England previous 
to this interview, and entered into connedlioiis with Henry, 
which experience proved to be much more permanent and 
binding. 

Though Francis was brave to excefs in his own perfon, 
and had defeated the Swifs, who till then were deemed in- 
vincible, yet he was, upon the whole, an unfortunate war- 
rior. He made fome dazzling expeditions ^ainft Spain ; 
but fufiered his motlier, of whom he was very fond, to abufe 
his power, by whieKhe difobligcd the conftabic of ^ourbon, 
tlic greateft of his fubje6ts, who joined ity 
againft him with tbe emperor 'and jj*’- ^^lana. 

In a capital expedition he underto^ ■; „ Viis taken 

prifoner at the Fav*. .U.ae,; ;.o agree to dif- 

ionourable. ineant to perform, in 
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•rder to regain his libcrtv. ' His non-pcrformance of thcfe 
Conditions was afierwarcfe the fourcc of many wars between 
him and the emperor. ^ ‘ ^ r n r 

Some time before his death, Francis was ill of a flow fe- 
Tcr, which he endeavoured to fhake off by frequent -changes 
of air ; but removing to Rambouilltt, he grew fenfible that 
his latter end was approaching, and fent for the dauphin 
to give him his laft advice, which is faid to have been pious 
am? edifying, and worthy of a great king expir- ' 

ing.y He died in the iifty-fecond year of his A. D. 1 547. 

and the thirty-third of his reign. 

hough not fo fuccefsful in his wars, yet he acquired more 
glory than the emperor his competitor; and Francis is 
more truly great after the defeat at Pavia, or when a cap- 
tive in the caftle of Madrid, than Charles, viaorious, and 
impofing conditions on his prifoner. His bounty, his pnii«- 
Iv liberality, his condefeending attentions to mendiltingmlh- 
cd bv their fuperior merits or talents, acquired him a fame 
not inferior to that of Leo the Tenth, 'and lefs oftentanous 
than that of Lewis XIV. The celebrated punter, Leo- 
nardo-da-Vinci, expired in his arms, fftm txie effort he macte 
in raifing himfelf, when in the laft ftage ot .lliiefs, to exprefs 
his fenfe of the honour done him by the yilit ot fo augult a 
monarch. Profufion, want of application, and too great 
fubferviency to rainifters, favourites, and miftrelTcs, were 
his principal faults. But his very foibles ® 

fuch as mark a feeliirg and generous mind , fuch as we p - 
don while we cenfurc. To Henry the Fourth 
ftrikins refemblance ; and this latter prince, Y 

imraoiil praife, was flattered and charmed with the com- 
parifon of himfelf to F rancis, whom he admired, and w ilhcd 
to imitate. 


CHAl^, 
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tlenr^ tl,—7ht Dauphin marries Mary ^een of'Scuts.-^ 
Francis 1 1, — Catherine of MedicU, — Charges IX . — MaJfa-» 
ere of the Hugonois. — Extraordinary Death of Charles.^ 
His Char alter. — Henry HI, • — Civil Wars. — Duke of 
Gu^e and his Brother cijfajfnated. Henry ajfajjinated by 
a Jyfenk.—His Charalfer. 

N otwithstanding tte variety of difa^reeaSiSx^ 

events daring the reign of Francis, at the time of his 
death, France was in a iiourifhing condition^ 
A. D. 1547. He was fucceeded by his fon Henry IL who 
upon the whole was an excellent and fortunate 
prince. He continued the war with the emperor of Ger- 
many to great advantage for his own dominions ; and was 
fo well ferved by the duke of Guife, that though he loft the 
^battle of St. Quiiitin, againft the Spaniards and the Englifh, 
he retook Calais frosr. the latter, who never fmee had any 
footing in France. 

The dauphin, being enamoured of his coufin, Mary queen 
of Scots, who had been fent, after the death of her father, 
James V. to the court of Henry for an afylum, obtained 
the king’s confent to his marriage, in hopes of uniting that 
kingdom to his crown ; but in this feheme, he, or rather his 
country, was unfortunate, as may be feen in the view of the 
hiftory of Scotland. He was killed in the year 1559, 
unhappy tilting match, by the count of Montgomeri. 

If Henry was not a great, he was an amiable and accom- 
plifhed prince. Generous to his^domeftics, and bounteous 
to his followers, he was beloved by his courtiers and atten- 
dants. An aft'e6l:ionate father, a polite and oblig;ing huf- 
band, a warm and animated friend, he was, in all the walks, 
of private life, peculiarly an objedl of refpedt and attach- 
ment. ' 

He was fucceeded by his fon Francis II. a 
A.D. 1559. weak, fickly, inactive prince, and only tliirteen 
years of age, whofe power was entirely en- 
rolled by printe of the houfe of Guile, uncle to his wife, 
TOC beautiful queen of Scotland. This engroftinent of power 
encouraged the^ Bourbon, the Montmorenci, and otlier great 
to form ^ ftrong oppofttion againft the government. 

‘ Cath^ne of Meilicis now firft came forward, and rofe 
mto importance. Her rank, as mother to the young king j 
madfp* bwwr friendlhip eageriy fought after by every party, 
bar Uknts and capacity rendered her ctjual to, and 

capsdile 
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Capable of the moft arduous o£Eces of govemmentk Em* 
dowed by nature with a thoufand great and {hining qualities, 
fhe *only wanted virtue to direcSf them to honourable and 
• falutaiy purpofes. The love of pleafiire, of letters, and of 
magnihcencc, were only inferior affeftions \ ambition pre- 
dominated, and fwallowed up all other paffions in her bo- 
foin. Bom with a force of mind, and a calmncfs which 
mioht have done honour to the boldeft man, fhe feemed to 
look dow^‘ as from an eminence on human occurrences ; 
while ^le^er aJarmed, even in circumftances the molf uncx- 
pedled and diftrefsful, flic knew either how to oppofe them, 
or, if neceffary, how to bend and accommodate herfclf to 
them. Miftrefs of coiifuminate diflimulation, her manners, 
where (he wiflied to fucceed in any attempt, were ingratiat- 
ing beyond the common powers of female fedudlion. Ex- 
penfive even to prodigality in the entertainments and diver- 
fions which (lie exhibited, and covering her deligns under 
the malk of dl/Tipation, ihe planned a maffacre amid the 
feftivity of a banquet, and carelTed with the moft winning 
blandilhments the vi6lim which flie had previoufly deftinca 
to deftrud:ion. Cruel from policy, not from temper, ava- 
ricious from neceftity, profufe from tafte, fhc united in hcr- 
felf qualities itioft difeordant and contradiftory^ 

Anthony, king of Navarre, was at the head of the Bour- 
bon family; but Catharine having taken part with die 
Guifes, the confederacy, who harl adopted the caufe of 
Hugonotifm *, was broken in pieces, when the 
fudden death of Francis happened in the feven- A.D. 1560. 
tcenth year of his age, and after he had reigned 
about a year and five mondis. Voltaire, in his Henriade, 
has drawn his portrait thus : 

« Foible enfant, qui dc Guife adorat Its caprices, 

“ £t dont on ignorait Ics vertus et les vices/' 

His attachment to his confort Mary was extreme, her 
beauty and accompliftiments being fuch, as to challenge the 
Warmeft homage of the heart. 

The death of Francis took place, while the prince of 
Cond^, bi-other to the king of Navarre, was under fentence 
of deal^, for a confpiraey againft the court ; but the queeq- 
tnothcr faved him, tp-balance the intereft of the Guiles ; fo 
that the foie dircaio^^of affairs fell into her hands, during* 
the minority of "hj^ilecpqd fon, Charles IX* Her regency 
was a continu^ill^l^ of diffiroulation, treachery, and mur- 

♦ The Proteftaatt were c^ed Hogonotib 
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dcr. The duke of Gnife, who was the fcotirge bf the Pro- 
teftants, was aflaffinated by one Poltrot, at the hege of Or- 
leans and the mtirderer was Unjuftly thought to have been 
inftigated by the famous Coligni* aamiral of France/who 
was then at the head of the Protcftant pa^-ty. I'hree civil 
wars fucceeded each other. At laft, the court pretended to 
grant the Hugonots a very advantageous peace, and a match 
was concluded between Henry, the young king of Navarre, 
a Protcftant, and the French king’s fifter. Thcvheads of 
the Proteftants were invited to cele&ate the nupftals at I^aris, 
with the infernal view of butchering them all if pofiible, in 
' one night. This proje£l proved but too fiic- 
A>D. 157Z. cefsful, though it was not completely executed, 
on St. Bartholomew’s day. The king himfelf 
aftifted in the maflacre, in which the admiral fell ; and it is 
f^id that about 30,000 Proteftants were murdered at Paris, 
and in other parts of France ; and this brought on a fourth 
civil war. 

At Rome, and in Spain, the maflacre of St. Bartholomew, 
which no popifh writer of the prefent agt mentions without 
deteftation, was the fubje6t of public rejoicings ; and fo- 
lemn thanks were returned to God for its faccefs under the 
name of the T^rtumph of the Church Militant!^ Among the 
Proteftants it excited incredible horror ; a ftrikins piSure 
of which is drawn by Fcnelon, the French^ ambaSador at 
the court of England, in his account of his hrft audience 
after that barbarous tranfa61:ion. “ A gloomy forrow,” 
fays he, “ fat on every face : filence, as in the dead of night, 
“ reigned through all the chambers of the royal apartment : 

the ladies and courtiers clad in deep mourning, were rang- 
“ ed on each fide ; and as I pafled by them, in my approach 
to the queen, not one beftowed on me a favourable look, 
“ or made the leaft return to my falutations f.” 

Though a frefti peace was concluded with 
A.-D. 1573* the Proteftants, yet a hfth civil war broke out 
the next year, when the bloody Charles IX. 
died without heirs, of a difteinper fo extraordinary, that it 
was univcrfaliy confidered by the Proteftants, as a vifible 
ftroke of divine vengeance. Some time bjfore his deceafe, 
he trembled, and all 'his limbs wtre contrailcd by fudden 
£ts ; while his^cute pains did not fulfcr him to enj<y any 
repofe, or to remain fcarcc a moment Srciie pofture. He wa^ 
even bathed in his own blood, which ©ozed from every pore 
of his b^y t* circumftatw^ which ^try ftrongly marks 

' ‘ 
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the fuperftitlon of that age, in which the efFefts of charms 
♦and forcery were obje6ls of general belief, was the cau^e of 
the execution of La Mole, and the count de Coconas, both 
favourites of the duke of Alen^on. A little image com- 
pofed of wax, was found in the houfe of the former, the 
heart of which was pierced through with a needle in many 
places ; and it was pretended that this waxen figure repre-» 
fented the king, whom La Mole had devoted to death by 
the L:roe of enchantments. He denied the charge, and af* 
ferted, that he had procured it from Cofmo Rug^icr^ a 
Florentine, who had followed the queen-mother into France, 
and who profeifed the art of magic. Ruggieri being inter- 
rogated, confirmed La Mole’s aifurances ; and added, that 
the intention of the charm was to gain the alFcsSlions of a 
lady, to whom that gentleman had been fondly attached. 

Notwithftanding this defence, La Mole was executed 
fomc days after, with the count de Coconas, in the “ Place 

de Greve” at Paris. Their bodies being quartered, were 
placed on wheels, and their heads fixed on two poles. 

The ruling principle of Catherine of Medicis was dif- 
fimulation. She taught it to her fons ; and Charles proved 
fo apt a fcholar, that, before he was nventy years of age,, 
he excelled Tiberius in dillimulation, and equalled Nero in 


cruelty. . , , , , , r 

The duke of Anjou, Charles’s third brother, had fome 
time before been choien king of Poland, and hearing of his 
brother’s death, with fome difficulty efcaped to France, 
where he took quiet pofTeffion of that crown, by the name 

that time.fuppliedto the reformed nobility of 
France''the feudal powers they had loft. I he heads of the 
Proteftants could raife armies of Hugonots. The governors 
of provinces behaved in them as if they had been indepen- 
dent of the crown ; and the panics were fo equally o.ilY>Jed» 
at that the name of the king alone turned the Icaie. A holy 
league was formed for the defence of the CaAohe Religion, 
the head of which was the duke of Guife. Tire 1 1 oteftants 
under the prmce of Conde, and the duke of Alen^on, th^ 
•icing’s brother, called in the German princes to their alEll- 
ance ; and afixth civil war broke out, m which 
the king of Spain took the part of the teague, • • 1577- 
in revenge of the duke of Alen^on, dedanng 
himfelf Iwd of the Netherlands. 'I'his civil war was fimflicd 
within the year, by another fham peace. c_j- 

The kiol eve/ftnee his acceifion to the throne, had 
plunged himfelf into a courfe of mfemous 
Iriigtous extravagance. 
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profligate favotirltcs, but te poflefleJ natural good fenfe. 
He be^n to fufpc(^ that the proferiptions of the Froteftants, 
and the fetting afide from the fuccelTion of the king of Na-® 
varrC) on account of his religion, which was aimed at by 
the holy league, was with a view to place the duke of Guire, 
the idol of me Roman Catholics, on the throne, to which 
the duke had fome pretenfionSr To fecure him- 
A. D. 1579. felf on the throne, a feventh civil war broke 
out, and another fome years after ; both of 
which were to the difadvantage of the Protefrants, through 
the abilities of the duke of Guife» 

The king now thought this nobleman fo dangerous, that 
after inviting him in a friendly manner to court, both he 
and his brotfier the cardinal, were, by his majefty^s orders, 
and in a manner under his eye, bafely aflaflinat- 
A. 0.1588. cd. The leaguers, .upon this, declared that 
Hcn^ had forfeited his crown, and was an ene- 
my to religion. This obliged him to throw himfelf into the 
arms of the Proteftants : but while he was befieging Paris, 
where the leaguers 'had their greateft force, he was in his turn 
aflaflinated by one Clement, a young cnthufi- 
A. 0.1589. aftic monk. 

Henry owed his vices, and confequently, his 
misfortunes, to the councils he received from his mother. 
While he was young, and in the field, out of the reach of 
her infiucnct, he behaved well ; but after his return from 
Poland, he fell into a ftate of mind, which partook equally 
of idiotifm and fur-y. His memory, however, has, perhaps, 
fufFcred in fome refpc^ls, as he was equally hated by the 
Hugonots, and the Roman Catholics. In Henry III. ended 
Ac line of Valois. 


CHA?, 
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CHAP jLXIX, 

Jitnry IFtr—Th* Battle of Ivri.—— Henry declares htmfelf a 
Roman Catholic. — Pajfes the Edia of Nantx. — Duke of 
Sully. His Char aaer. -^Henry^ s grand Scheme, Is af 
faffmated hy Ravilliac — Lewis XI 11 . — Civil IP’ars.^Car^ 
dinal Richelieu fupports the German Protejlants. — His Cba^ 
raaery and that of Lewis. 

H enry IV. king of Navarre head of the Houfe 
of Bourbon, and the next heir by the Salic law, had 
many difficultie? to ftruggle with, on account of his religion, 
before he mounted the throne. The leaguers were headed 
by the duke of Main, brother to the late duke of Guife ; 
and they drew from his cell the decrepid popilh cardinal of 
Bourbon, uncle to the king of Navarre, to proclaim him 
king of France. Being ftrongly fupportM by the power of 
Spain and Rome, all the glorious a£lions performed by 
Henry, his courage and magnanimity, feemed only to make 
him more illuftripufly unfortunate; for he and his little 
court were fometimes without common ncccffaries. He 
was, however, perfonally beloved, and no objedlion lay 
againft him but that of his religion. Having applied to the 
queen of England for aid, he found Elizabeth well difpofed. 
On the arrival of the Englilh forces, he marched immedi- 
ately toward Paris, to the great confternation of the inha- 
bitants, and had ^Imoft taken the city by (form ; but the 
duke of Main ent(sring it foon after whh liis army, Henry 
judged it prudent to retire. 

Not long after, however, Henry attacked the duke of 
Main at Ivri, and gained a complete vi6tory over him, 
though fupported by a fcle6l body of Spanilh troops, de- 
tached from the Netherlands. Henry’s behaviour on this 
oceahon was truly heroic. My lads,” faid he to his fol- 
diers, “ if you fliould lofe fight of your colours, rally tp- 
wards this,” pointing to a large white plume which he 
wore in his hat : you will always find it in the road to 

honour. Godis with us !” added he emphatically, draw- 
ing his fword, and rufliing into the thickest of tiie eneniy ; 
but when he perceived their ranks broken, and great havock 
committed in the purfuit, his natural humanity and attach- 
ment to his countrymen returned, and led him to cry, 

^ A fmall kingdom lying upon the Pyrenean mountains, of the great- 
part of which. Upper Navarre, Henry’s prcdecclTors had been un- 
juftfy difpofleffed by Ferdinand king of Spain about the year 151a. 

A a 3 Spare 
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Sparc my" French (ubjefts,’^ forgetting diat dicy were 
bis enemies. 

The leaguers fplit amongft themfelvcs ; and the French* 
nation in general, being jealous of the Spaniards, who avail- ^ 
cd diemielves of the pimlic diftra6lions, Henry, after exp^ 
ricncing a variety of good and bad fortnne, came fecretly 
^o a refolution of declaring hiinfelf a Roman Catholic^ 
This was called a meafure of prudence if not of neceflfity, 
as tl^e king of Spain had offered his daughter Ifabclla Clara 
Eugenia to be queen of France, and would have married 
her to the young duke of Guife, 

At laft Henry went publicly to mafs, as a 
A. D. 1593. mark of his converlion. This complaifance 
wrought wonders in his favour ; and having 
with great difficulty obtained abfolution from the Pope, all 
France fubmitted t6 his authority, and he had only the 
crown of Spain to contend with, which he did for feveral 
years with various fortunp. 

Educated a Proteftant, Henry continued after he became 
q: Catholic, to be the patron of the Reformed. Generous 
arid free in his own principles, he endeavoured to promote 
a fpirit of love and charity, among his fubjedls, to allay 
all bittprnefs, and to put an end to all perfecution. With this 
view, he publifhed the famous editSfc of Nantz ; 
A. D. 1598. which not only fee u red to the Proteftants the 
free exercife of their religion, but a fhare in 
the adminiftration of juftice, and tho privilege of being ad- 
mitted to aU employments of truft, profit, and honour. Not 
long after, die treaty of Vervins was concluded with Spain. 

Henry next cliaftifed the duke of Savoy, who had taken 
ajdvantage of the late Roubles in his kingdom ; and applied 
himfclf with wonderful attention and fuccefs, to cultivate 
the happinefs of his people, by encouraging manufaiSlures, 
particularly that of filk. 

In all his undertakings, be was affifted by his miniftcr, 
the great Sully- Equally brave in the field, and penetrating 
;n the cabinet, he poifelTed more coolncfs and pbrfeverance 
than Henry, wbdfe quicknefs of thought did not permit him 
to a^cnd'long to any one objc6l:. Attached to his maftcr’s 
perfoh by friendffiipi and to bis intefeft and the public good 
by pfinciple, he en^ploycd hiinfelf with the mbft indefatiga- 
ble ^induftry, to r^ftore the dignity of the crown, without, 
giving umbrage to the nobility, dr trefpaffirig on the rights 
of the people. . His firft care was the finances, and it is in- 
conceivable in how little time he drew the moft exa<Sf order 
put of that chaos, in which they had been involved by his 
predecefibrst He levied taxes in me ihorteft and moft frugal 
t . ' - • : — ' ' ^ . • * ’ mannej: 
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manner iK>fliblc ; for he held, daat every man fo employ^ 
was a citizen loft to the public, and yet maintained by the 
public* He diminiftied all die expeiices of government ; 
jjjit, at the fame time, pakl every one piin^luafiy, and took 
ca^Sthat^ the king ihould always have fueh rcftrve, as not 
to be oblige^ on any emergency, either to lay new impo^ 
fttions on his people, or to make ufe of credit. 

Having re-eftabliflied the tranquillity, and, in a great mea* 
furc, fecured Ae happinefs of his people, Henry formed 
connedlions with the neighbouring powers, for reducing the 
ambition of the houfc ot Auftria, for which purpofc, it i$ 
faid, he had fonned great fcheines, and colledlcd a formida- 
ble army. Others lay, that he deligned to have formed 
Chriftendom into a great Republic, of which France was 
to be the head, and to drive the Turks out of Europe ; while 
others attribute his preparations to more ignoble motives, 
that of a criminal paftion for a favourite princefs whofe 
hufbami had carried her for protection into the Auftrian* 
dominions. Whatever may be in thefe conje(5^urcs, it is 
certain, that while lie was making preparations for the co- 
ronation of his queen, Mary of Medicis, and was ready to 
enter ^pon his grand expedition, he was affaftinated in his 
coach in the ftreets of Paris, by one Raviiliac, 
like Clement, another young enthuliaft. Thus A. D. 1610. 
peri (lied Henry IV. delervedly ftyled the Greats 
the ableft, and. beft prince that ever fat upon the throne of 
France, 

This amiable monarch wiftied to hold his empire from 
affe<5tion, not force. Firm, when the public good required 
it, he never was intoxicated with that ablblute power which 
charms fo many weak princes, and thofe who only arc pof- 
fefTed of m^erate genius. Some court rflatterers, on a par- 
ticular occafton, once entreated him to make ufe of his an^ 
thority. He made tlrem this anfwcr, wortlry to be cngTavcd 
on all king’s pajaccs : “ The firft duty of a fovcrcign is to 
confrder of every thing ; and to remember he has hitnfelf 
two fovereigns, God and the Law.” 

Many years after the peace, he was told there were fome 
fanatics, the remaining dregs of the league, who continued 
to declaim ^gainft; hiro ; and that tbw.even refufed to pmy 
for him in th^it public prayers ; Ahev muft be attende4 
to/’ tor they are ftiU angry.^’ • . 

Under Lewis Xlll- who fucccedcd hi« 

ffither at the #ge of nine ycars^ and the weak regency of his 
mother iVtiry de Medicis, France returned to that ftatc of' 

The priDcefs of Cond^. ; 

4a4 diforder 
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difijrdcr and wrctchcdnefs, out of which it had been ralfed 
by the mild and equitable, but vigorous government of'Hen- 
ry the Greatt. The queen refigned herfelf entirely to tte 
courrfels of her Italian favourites,-^Concini, a man of obfcujKu, 
origin^ who foon aflumed the title of marquis of Ancre, ^id 
his wife, liconora Galigni. The minifters of the late king 
were coldly received at court ; and feveral of them, among 
whom was the celebrated duke of Sully, retired in difgufb 
Inftead of purfuing the defigns of the late king, and endea« 
vouring to check the dangerous ambition of the houfe of 
Auftria, the queen, to fecurc her own power, entered into a 
clofe alliance with it: The young king was contradled with 
the infanta of Spain, and his fitter Elizabeth with the prince 
of Atturias. During four fuccclfive years, France was torn by 
intcttine commotion. The ttandard of revolt was repeatedly 
ereflcd by the ambitious princes of the blood, and the difcon- 
tented nobles ; who, with ttrange caprice, alternately courted 
md duped the fovereign power. Meanwhile, the king be- 
ing declared of age, the double marriage was celebrated with 
Spain. The obnoxious coimfels of the marquis of Ancre 
raifed uriiverfal indignation. Thofe treafurea which had been 
amaffed by Henr^and the faithful Sully, to promote the glo- 
ry of the nation^ were iavifhed on the dependants of D*An- 
cre 5 who multiplied titles and offices, to gratify their vanity, 
and to fecure his own power; and, for them, difmified the 
oldeft fervants of the crown. His pride, inflamed by pro- 
^rity, could at length no longer endure a rival, even in the 
nrft princes of the blood; and the prince of Cond^,who had 
dared to threaten him with his indignation, was arretted, and 
carried to the Baftile. The chief part of the nobility, roufed 
to a fenfe of their own danger, withdrew from court, and foon 
after appeared in arms. I'he king was at length awakened 
to a certainty of the dangerous ambition and the calamitous 
adminiftration of D^Ancce,.and of his own degraded ftate. 
To effedl his deliverance, and to reftore the public peace, 
he JTcfoIved, by the advice of his favourite, ac gentleman of 
the name of Luienes, on the death of the marquis ; ,and he 
was foon after aflaffinated. The marquis de Piene, his Ton, 
and his wife Leonora, were immediately fecured: The ettates 
of the latter were oonfittated^ and, after being^cruelly pro- 
nounced guilty of having fafcinated the queen’s liiffa^idns by 
the ufe of magicj^fhe futtered a dreadful deatlv Thediftrace 
of the queen^-mother fenfued ; and (be wks cortoted at Blois. 
Luienes, who foon after attained the title of doke, Succeeded 
to the late power of D’ Ancre; and, vdiile he endeavoured 
to ettablifh his influence over the fovereign, he tried to win 
tte confidence of the people, aWiflfij^ U^e moft qppref- 
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five taxes,— and that of the Arinccs of the blood, by an 
^parent zeal for the liberati^ of the prince of Cond& 
The queen-mother efcaped firom her confinement at Blots, 
through the afllflance of the duke d^Epernon; who difap* 
pointed in his hope of fupport from the nobles, a pe^ce Was 
at lengA concluded with the kin^ and Mary was fuffered 
to remain at liberty; But, though the had obtained from the 
late treaty all her demands, (he fecretly nurfed the fpirit of 
revolt, and compelled the king again to afiemble his forces. 
Awed by this procedure, fhe condefeended to negociatej and 
the former treaty was confirmed. 

The flames of religious perfecution were again kindled 
againft the Hugonots ; but a peace was at length concluded, 
vJhich confirmed the edi£l of Nantz, Meanwhile, the duke 
of Luienes, whofe reputation had declined, clofed a life of 
^lendid and invariable fucctfs. On the dc .th of the cardinal 
Ketz, firft minifter of France, the cekbrated biihop of Lu- 
con, now cardinal Richelieu, was introduced into the cabinet. 
His vigorous talents and afpiring genius rofe fuperior to every 
difficulty of adminiftration, ^nJ have commanded the univer- 
fal admiration of pofierity. Of his >#tues, lefs can be faid. 

Cardinal Richelieu no fooner got a (hare in the adminiftra- 
tion, which in a fhort time he entirely governed, than, turn- 
ing his eyes on the ftate of Europe, he formed three mighty 
proje6ls: To fubdue the turbulent fpirit of the French nobi- 
lity, to reduce the rebellious Hugonots, and to curb the en- 
croaching power of the houfe of Auftria, which the abilities 
of Francis I. and Henry IV. had vainly attempted. But, in 
prder to carry thefe great defigns into execution, it was ne- 
ceflary to preferve peace with England. This Richelieu per- 
ceived ; and accoraingly negociated, in fpite of the courts of * 
Rome and Madriii, a treaty of marriage, between Charles, 
prince of Wales, and^ Henrietta of France, fiftcr Of Lewis 
XIII. He alfo negociated, in conjundion with the United 
Provinces, an alliance between the two crowns. 

In the pae^p time, the Hugonots (hewed once more a mf- 
pofition to render themfelves independent; and, in that fpirit, 
they were encouraged by the cou^t of England, which volun- 
tarily took up arms in their canfe. The reafon afiigned by 
f^Mne hiftqrians, for this ftep, is very fingular. As Lewis 
XIII. was wholly governed by,cardiqal Richelieu, and Fhi- 
lip iV. by Olivarez, Charles I. was m like manner govern- 
ed by the duke of Buckingham, tlje handfomeft and moft 
tu^pous ipan of his tinie, but not the deepeft politiciar* 
He was naturally amorous, bold, and pr^umptuous; ^ , 
when empbyed to bring pvor the princefs Hcnrie^ he is 
pid to Cj^ried W* audreffes even to the cj^ucen of 
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The retem which he met with from Anne of Auftria, whofe 
ccxnpleKion was as amorous as his.owi^ encouraged him to 
proje£^ a new embafly to the court of Veriailles ; but cardi- 
nal Richelieu, reported to have been his rival in love, as 
well as in politics, made Lewis fend him a mefla^e, that he 
inuf^ not think of fuch a journey. Buckingham, in a roman- 
tic paiHon, fwore he would “ fee the queen, in Ipite of all 
“ the power of France And hence is fuppofed to have 
originated the war in which he involved his mafter. 

Rafh and impetuous, however, as Buckingham was, he 
appears to have had better reafons for that meafure. Cardi- 
nal Richelieu was ftill meditating the deftru^fion of the Hu- 
gonots : They had been deprived of many of their cautiona-r 
ry towns ; and forts were credling, in order to bridle Ro- 
chelle, their moft confiderable^ bulwark. If the Proteftant 
party fliould be utterly fubdued, France would foon become 
formidable to England. This confideration was of itfclf fuf> 
£cient to induce Buckingham to undertake the defence of the 
Hugonots. But, independent of fuch political forecaft, and 
of his amorous quarrel with Richelieu, the Englilh miniftcr 
bad powerful motives for fuch a meafure. That profound 
ftatefirnan had engaged^the duke to fend fome (hips to 
againft the Rochelle fleet, under promife, that, after the hu- 
miliation of the Hugonots, France fhould take an acEfive part 
in the war between England and Spain. This ill-judged 
compliance rouzed the refentment of the Englifh commons 
againft Buckingham, and had been made one of the grounds 
of an impeachment. He then changed his plan, procured a 
peace for the Hugonots, and became fecurity to them for its 
performance ; but finding the cardinal would neither concur 
with him in carrying on the war againft Spain, nor obferve 
the treaty with the Ilugonots, he had no other courfe left for 
recovering his credit with the parliament and people, but to 
take up arms againft the court of France, in vindication of 
the rights of the French Proteftants, His efforts, however, 
for this purpofe, proved ineffe(Stuai. The flege of Rochelle 
was regularly formed, and conducted with vigour, by Lewis, 
and even by the cardinal in perfon- The citizens, animated 
b)^ civil and \ religious zeal, and abundantly provided with 
pilitary ftores, determined to defend themfelves to t^e laft 
cactremity. Under the command of Guiton, their mayor, a 
man of ej^perience and«fortitude, they made an. obftinate |*er: 
fiftance, and baffled all attempts to reduce fhe city hy force, 
But the bold genius of Richelieu, which led 
gr^teft qndertakingSji alfb fuggefted means, cqu^ly great ap^ 

Clarendoq, 
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extraordinary, for their execution* Finding it imoofBble to 
ta£6 Rochelle while the communication^ remained open bjf* 
fca, he attempted to (hut up the harbour by ftaJccs, and by a 
boom. Both thefe methods, however, proving inefFeaual, 
He recolledted what Alexander had performed in the fiegc of 
Tyre ; and projedted and finilhed a mole, of a mile’s length, 
acrofs a gulf, into which the fea rolled with an impetuolity 
that feemed to bid defiance to all the works of man. The 
^lace being now blockaded on all lides, and every attempt 
its relief failing, the inhabitants were obliged to furren- 
der, after fufFering all the miferies of war and famine, during 
a fiege of alrnolt twelve months. They were deprived of 
their extenfive privileges, and their fortificadons were de- 
ftroved ; but they were allowed to retain poHclTion of their 
goods, and permitted the free cxcrcife of their religion. 
torians fay, that, in thefe wars, above a million of men loft 
their lives; that 150,000,000 livres were fpent in carrying 
them on ; and that nine cities, four hundred villages, two 
thoufand churches, two thoufand monaftenes, and ten thou- 
fand houfes, were burnt, or otherwife deftroyed, during their 


continuance. . ^ i.* nr 

Richelieu, by a mafterly tram of pdTitics, though himfelf 

was next to an enthufiaft for poperv, fupported the Proteft- 
ants of Germany, and Guftavus Adolphus, agamft the houfe 
of Auftria; and after quelling all the rebellions and confp.r^ 
cies which had been formed agamft him m t ranee, be died 
fome months before Lewis XliL, v/ho left his 
fon, afterwards the famous Lewis XIV., to i - 

^^The charfaer of Richelieu is very fmgular. 
dom combines fo oppofite qualities m “ 

entered into his. He was a mere fmatterer m learning, and 
rSow pretender to wit; but he affeaed both charaj^ 
fo much, tLt he bore an implapb e hatred to 
ed to difnute the one, or to ridicule the other. 1 hough ne 
Aa fpent all the time he coidd fpare from 
books of devotion, yet he tod 
plcafure, and courted his ^ ; r 

pne Marion del Orme, in the f 

etiuipped with a hat, a fword, and a fca • J 

fuch, ^at he made l6ve to the queen-confort, Jnne of >fa 
%ia, wto both detefted and aefpifed hkn ; yet (uch ^ 
•S^ndancy be had over the genius of LewK, 

famption.Vugb difeoyered, 

ilation, he was an intolerable pedan , ^ /i? romedv. 

iweuld have fiirnilhed out matter for a farcaltic comeay. 
aU tlwfe weaknellbs, .bis judgment was found, his ^7 
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.rage intrepid, and, in matters of government, his views were 
more juft and comprehenfive than thofe of any minifter tW 
lived in that age. He was a fignal inftance, that the fame 
man, who, in his perfonal capacity, may make a defoicablp^ 
figure, may be great as a minifter and a politician. His v^ 
nity rendered him a generous patron ofjearning ; and he of- 
fered to purchafe from Ccrneille^ zt a vaft rate, the reputation 
of being the author of the Cid. 

Lewis expired with refignation, in the forty-fecond vear 
of his age, and on the very day which had completed the 
thirty-third year of his reign ; a reign, that may rather be 
called that of Richelieu^ than Lewis, When we fay he pof- 
fefled courage, we can add little to his character, unlefs we 
admit his docility under Richelieu to be a virtue. He ob.- 
tained the furname of the JuJi^ by the fufFrage of his people ; 
which is a ftrong prefumption, that he was, by nature, equi- 
table; Bur.no prince eyer reigned more uncomfortably than 
he did, for his incliiutions and politics were ever at va^. 
riance. 


CHAP, LXX* 

Lewis XIV, — Prince of Conde, — rMazarinf,^. — Atchievements 
of Lewis, — The Confederacy of the European Princes againji 
him.^His CharaHer^ 

L ewis the Fourteenth, who afterwards attained the ti- 
tle of Greats was yet only in his fifth year ; and bin 
mother, Anne of Auftria, was invefted with the foie admi- 
nlftration of affairs. During this princess non-age, the king-;, 
dom was torn in pieces, under the, adminift ration of his mo- 
ther, Anne of Auftria, by the factions of the great, and the 
divifions between the eourt and parliamrat, for the moft tri- 
caufes^ and upon the moft defpicabie principles. 

The prince of Conde^flamed like a blaaiii^ ftar ; fome- 
times a patriot, fometimes a courier, ^d fometimes a rebeh 
rfe was oppefed h/ celebrated Turennc> who, from a 
Proteftant, had turned Papift, The French nation was in^ 
Volved at emee in civil and domeftlc wars $ but the queen* 
mother having made choice of cardinal Mazarine for ktr firft 
minifter, he found means to turn the arms even of Cromwell 
againft the Spaniards, and to dividfc the domefiib ^nepies of 
the court fo effectually ^mong theipfelves, that, when tewis 

affumed 
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aflumed the reins of government in his own hands> he found 
himfelf the moft abfolute monarch that had ever (at upon the 
throne of France. The war was carried on with vigour 
againff Spain, till the treaty of the P)rrenees ; • 

Wien peace was procured to both the exhauft- A. D. 1659. 
ed monarchies, by the marriage of the French 
king with the infanta, Maria Therefa. The death of Ma- 
zarine, in little more than a year after, left the reins of go- 
vernment to Lewis. 

Mazarine certainly was an ufeful minifter to France, by 
concluding the Pyrenean treaty ; nor can it be denied, that 
he had great fagacity. The fuccefs of his negociations was 
owing, in a great meafure, to the charafters of thofe he dealt 
with, who thought themfelves fuperior to him, though they 
were no better than his dupes in the arts of diflimulation and 
chicane. 

The young fovereign now became the idol of France, 
and the admiration of Europe. He had the good fortune, 
on the death of Mazarine, to put the domeftic adrniniftration 
of his affairs into the hands of Colbert, who formed new fyf- 
tems for the glory, commerce, and manufadfures of France; 
all which he carried to a furprifing height. 

The reftlefs ambition of the French monarch, and his in- 
fatiable thirft of glory, began to difturb the peace of the con- 
tinent. He invaded the Spanifti Netherlands, which he re- 
duced ; and immediately afterwards made himfelf mafter of 
Franche-Compte, A progrefs fo rapid, filled Europe with 
terror and confternation ; and a triple alliance 
was formed, by England, Holland, and Swe- A. D. 166S.. 
den, to check his arms. This meafure was ef- 
fedfual: The vidlorious Lewis thought it neceffary to limit 
his ambition for the prefent; and a treaty of peace was fign- 
cd at Aix-la-Chapelle the fame year. 

France iiicreafed in giory and national Ifrength. Lewi^, 
ftill ambitioufly determining on the conqueft of FloUand, en- 
tered that country, and made himfelf mafter of 
no lefs than forty ftrong towns in about two A. D. 1672. 
months. The diftrefs and coiiffernation of the 
Dutch cannot be deferibed. As the kft refource, thefluiccs 
were opened, by the command of the magiftrates of Amfter— 
dam ; and-’ the neighbour] ne: country was laid under water, 
without regard to the fertik fiehis, the nufnerous villas, and 
flourifhing villages, which were overwhelmed 
by the inundation! The war continued to the A. D. 1679. 
peace of Nimeguen. .. n. - 

By his impolitic and unjuft revocation of the edua of 
Nantz, and the perfecution of the Proteftants that followed 
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iiy he obliged them to tsdee fheiter in England^ Holland^ aftd 
different .paiits of Germany j where diey eftabli&ed the filfc 
nxanufa£fures^ to the ^reat prejudice of their own country. 

Ignorance and ambition were the great enemies of Lewis. 
Through the former, he was blind to every patriotic duty o( 
a king^ promoted the interefts of his fubjefts, only that 
hp might the better anfwer the purpofes of his greatneft ; by 
die latter, he embroiled himfelf with all his neighbours. His 
unbounded ambition rendered him odious, or formidable, to 
all the neighbouring kingdoms. He made and broke treaties 
for his convenienCy, and at lafl: raifed againft himfelf a con- 
federacy of almoft all the other princes of Eu- 
1689. rope; at the head of which was king William 
III. of England. A lo^ and bloody war en- 
fued. To repel this ftorm, Lewis aflembled two armies in 
Flanders: He oppofed a third to the Spaniards in Catalonia; 
and, in order to form a barrier on the fide of Germany, he 
laid wafte the Palatinate with fire and fword. This barbar- 
ous policy can never be had iit too much deteftation. Men, 
women, and children, were driven, in a fevere feafon, out of 
their habitations, to wander about in the fields, and to perifh 
of hunger and cold ; while they beheld their houfes reduced 
to afhes, their goods feized, and their pofTefiions pillaged by 
the rapacious foTdiers ! 

The Dutch were defeated, with great flaughtcr, by Mare- 
fchal Luxemburg. Every-where victorious, the glory and 
greatnefs of Lewis were now at their height. But the united 
torces of England and Auftria, under the command of Marl- 
borough and prince Eugene, at laft prevailed, and rendered 
the latter part of his life as miferable as the beginntng of it 
was fplendid. From the year 1702, when Lewis endeavoured 
to eftablifli the Pretender’s title to the crown of England, to 
1711, his reign was one continued feries of defeats and cala- 
mities I and he ^had the mortification of feeing thofe places 
taken from him, which, in the former part of his reign, were 
aeqaired at the expence of many thoufand lives; Juft as he 
was reduced, old as he was, to tne defperate refolution of col- 
leCli^ his people, and dying at their head, he was (aved by 
the Englifli Tory miniftry deferting the caufe, withdrawing 
fiom their allies, and concluding the peace of 
A. D. x7 13. Utrecht. He furvived his deliverance only two 
, years.. > ■ 

The charaCfer of Lewis XIV. has generally been treated 
in extremes. The flatterers his memory are too apt to 
term his oftentation, magnificence ; his pride, magnanimity \ 
ai^ bis cruelties, juftice. Few princes ever fat on a. throne^ 
who poffeiTed more of thofe ill qualities than Lewis did. His 

inuiu<« 
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rtiunificeiice to men of genius and learning was more uncom« 
mon than it was meritorious : It feldom exceeded a hundred 
pounds a year, and commonly not fifty: It was paid to their 
flatteries, rathcr-than their anilities; and often given and re- 
fumed by court influence. It is, however, only doing jufticc 
to the memory of Lewis, to acknowledge, that, notwith- 
Handing the miferable education he received, he had a natural 
turn, which qualified him to be no bad judge ©f the fine arts* 
The bla^e of royalty into which he broke out all at onc^ up- 
on the death of Mazarine, was the moft fbiid foundation of 
his glory; but his heart was foon corrupted by pride and am- 
bition, and his underftanding perverted by priefts and ftatef- 
men. That he had not that depth of difeernment which 
conftitutes a great king, appears from the choice of his ge- 
nerals and minifters, whom he always fupported, till they 
ruined his affairs, both in the field and in the cabinet. Dur- 
ing the lafl: twenty years of his reign, he was entirely under 
the influence of madame de Maintenon, a weak, viiionary 
woman ; who governed him, by permiKing him to thinl^ 
that his will was her law. It is now generally agreed, that 
(he was his wifi?, though fhe never appeared as his queen. 


CHAP. LXXI. 

Lewis XV,—^Duke cf Orleans^ Regent. — Law^s Mljfiftppi 
Scheme. — Stanijlaiis. — Elector of Saxony. — Battle of Dei- 
tingen. — Lewis efpoufes the Cauje of the Pretender.-^ Da^ 
Tnien attempts to ajfajjtnate the Ling.'-^ Shocking Punijhment 
infilled upon him. — Peace of Aix-la’-Chapelle.^ 

— Parliaments.^ and Princes of the Blood banipsed.—-^ 
Death of Lewis. 

D iscord feemed to have left the earth with the reft- 
lefs fpirit erf" Lewis'XIV. His great grandfon afeend- 
ed the throne at the age of five years, under the title of Lewis 
XV. ; when the duke of Orleans was*dcclared regent. Me 
immediately took under his confideration the ftatc of the na- 
tional debt, which amounted to near three hundred millions 
fterling. He called in me Louis d'ors at fixreen livres; 
when they were recoinea, he obliged the people to take them 
at twenty livres. For this' arbitrary proceeding, he made no 
other apology, but ^ that ncceflity has no law* 
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About this timei a Scotti& adventuirer» named John 
made his appearance in Fnujce* Profeffioiially a gamefter^ 
and a fcakulator of chance^ Law had been obliged to ab^^ 
don his native country, for having killed his antagonift in a/ 
diucL He vifited feverd parts of me continent; and, on his 
arrival at Paris* he was particularly ftruck vinth the confufiofi 
into which the ambition of Lewis XI V. had thrown the 
French finances. To remedy that evil, appeared a talk 
worthy of his daring geniusj and he flattered himfelf, that he 
could accomplifh it. The greatnefs of the idea recommend- 
ed it to the duke of Orleans ; whofe bold fpirit, and fanguine 
temper, induced him to adopt the wildeft projects. 

Law's fcheme was, by fpeedily paying off the immenfc na- 
tional debt, to clear the public revenue of the enormous in- 
tereft that abforbed it. The introduftioh of paper-credit 
could alone elFe6fc this amazing revolution ; and the exigen- 
cies of the Hate feemed to require fuch an expedient. LaW 
y accordingly eftablifhed a bank, which was foon declared 
royal; and united with the Miflifippi or Weft-India compa- 
ny; from whofe commerce the greateft riches were expcdled^ 
and which foon fwallowed up all the other trading companies 
in the kingdom. It undertook the management of the trade 
to the coafts of Africa: It alfo obtained the privileges of the 
old Eaft-India company, founded by the celebrated Cedbert, 
which had gone to decay, and given up its trade to the mer- 
chants of St. Malo ; and it at length engrofled the farming 
of the national taxes. 

The Miflifippi company, in a word, feenned eftablifhed on 
fuch folid foundations, and pregnant with fuch vaft advan- 
tages, that a fhare in its ftock rofe to above twenty times its 
ohginal value. The caufe of this extraordinary rife deferves 
to be traced. 

It had long been believed, on the doubtful relations of tra- 
vellers, the country in the neighbourhood of the river 
Xliflifippi contained inexhauftible treafures. Law availed 
himfelf of this credulity, and endeavoured to encourage and 
iiicreafe it by myftcrious reports. It was whifpered, as a fe- 
cret,. that the celebrated, but fuppofed fabulous, mines of St« 
Barbe, had at length been difcovered ; and that they wfre 
much richer than even fame had reported them. In order 
to give the greater weight to this deceitful rumour* a number 
of miners were fent our to Louifiana, to dig, as was pretend- 
ed, the abundant treafure ; with a body of troops, uifficienc 
tQ defend them againft the Spaniards and Indians, as well at 
to proteitk the precious produce of their toils f I 

t Raynal. 
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The impreffion which this ftratagcm made upon a nation 
naturally, fond of npvelty, is altogether aftonilhing. Every 
one' was eager to obtain a (hare in the ftock of the new com- 
pany. The Miffiflippi fcheme became the grand objedl:, and 
•thVpJtimate aim of il purfuits. Even Law himfelf, dcoeivcd 
by\is own calculations, and intoxicated with the public fol- 
ly, had fabricated fo many notes, that the chimerical value 
■of the funds in 1 7 19 exceeded fourfeore times the real value 
of the current ciin of the kingdom, which was almoft all in 
the hands of government. 

The profuiion of paper, in which only the debts of the 
ftate were paid oiF, firft occafioned fufpicion, and afterwards 
fpread a general alarm. The late financiers, in conjuntStion 
with the great bankers, exhaufled the royal bank, by con- 
tinually drawing upon it for large Turns. Every one wanted 
to convert hisjiotes into cafh ; but the difproportion of fpe- 
cie was immenfe. Public credit funk at once; and a tyranni- 
cal edidf, forbidding private perfons to keep by them above 
Eve hundred livres, ferved only to crufh it more efFevStually, 
and to inflame the injured and infulted nation apinfl; thi: re- 
gent. Law, who had been appointed comptroller-general of 
the finances, and loaded with refpedf, was now execrated, 
and obliged to fly from a country he had h^gg^ted, without 
^i|(jpiching himfelfi in order to difeharge the debts of the 
erSwn. The dilfrefs of the kingdom was fo great, and the 
pubiTc creditors fo numerous, that government was under 
the neceflity of afFording them relief. Upwards of five h^j^ 
dred Imoufand fufFerers, chiefly fathers of families, prefented 
their whole fortunes in paper; and government, after liqui- 
datino- thefe debts, which are faid to have originally amount- 
ed to a fum too incredible to be named, charged itfelf with 
the enormous debt of fixteen hundred and thirty-one millions 
of livres, to be paid in fpecie*. 

Thus ended, in France, the famous Mi/Tiflippi fcheme, fo 
ruinous to the fortune of individuals, but ultimately benefi- 
cial to the ftate, which it relieved from an cxceflive load w 
debt, though it threw the finances for a time into the utmoit 

difordef. . 1 r 1 • 

The general tranquillity of Europe met with little inter- 
ruption from the peace of Utrecht till the year 1734, At 
that period, a flame broke out, in confequence of the death ot 
Auguffus IL king of Poland; and foon fpreafl itfelf through 
every part of Europe. The French king fupported the pre- 
tenfions of Staniflaus, whofe daughter he had mani^, in op- 
pofition to the cleifior of Saxony, whofe caufe was fupported 

» Voltaire* 
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hy tHe Ruffians and Auftrians. After a war of two years, « 
treaty was concluded ; by which it was agreed, that Stanif- 
|au$ 'fli04ld renounce his claim to the throne of Poland, and 
fliould be put in pofleffion of Lorraine and Bar* 
Ai The death of the emperor, Charles Vl:,yin- 

volved France in another war, from a defireof 
breaking the power of the houfe of Auftria, and exalting that 
of Bourbon on its ruins, by difmembering the dominions of 
Maria Therefa, and placing on the imperial throve Charles 
Jilbertf elector pf Bavaria, a ftipendiary of bip Chrif* 
tian Majefty, 

The capfe of the archduchefs, Maria Therefa, was warm- 
ly efpoufed by the king and people of Great-Britain, whp 
voted her liberal fuppliesj and 16,000 Britifli troops were 
fent over to her affiftance. 

At the battle of Dettingen, the Epglifh were 
A. D. 1743 * vii^forious. Terror feized the whole French 
army, every one crying, Save himfelf, wh» 
can ! ** fo that the duke de Noaines found himfejf under 
the neceffity of precipitately retreating over the Maine, with 
Ae Jofs of five thoufand men^. George 11 ., and his fop, 
the duke of Cumberland, dined on the fidd of battle, and in 
the evening prpfecut d 'heir journey to Hapau. 

As Great-Britain was the only power/cne 
A. D. 1744- French had to cjread, they formed a plan .of dw 
V^rlion for her forces^ by inviting into France 
the eldefl: fon of the pretender to the Bpitilh crown, It is 
uncertain upon what terms the young adyenturer, whofe fa- 
mily had bem fo often thp dupes of Fpench treachery, em- 
braced the propofal; nof are the defigns of the French, in 
their operations, vety intelligible. Cardinal Tencin, who 
owed his levatlon to the purple to the old pretender, bad 
fucceeded to great part of Fleury's power, and, without 
doubt, w^$ the fir ft who fuggefted to Lewis the feheme pf 
tn invafioii^ We pgn fcarccjy fuppofe the Frepeb court 
have been fo credulous to imagine they cpuld have im- 
pofed a drfeendant of the Stuarts on the people of England 
for their kingj but, withoiil: any fuch fpmantic view, the 
icheme was undoubt^y founded on type maxims of fjolicy. 
The following year, the king apd dauphin haej thci;^ vanj- 
ty highly^ rajified, by their troops gaining the battle pf Fon^ 
tenoy. The lofs of the Hanoverians, who behaved g^ant- 
ly, was very great, irr proportion to their numbers 5 but that 
of the Dutch and Auftrians, inconfiderablc. The Frcnc^ 
jiad near ten thouftmd men killed, and among thefe many 
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per Tons of diftin£Hon; vet wais their 5 oy at their good fortujie 
extravagantly high. Their exultation, in the hour of tri- 
umph, feemed to bear a proportion to the danger they had 
been in of a defeat. The princes of the blood embraced one 
j^nother on the field of battle, and dilTolved in tears of mutual 
4y>ngratulations *. An end was put to' the progrefs of this 
<var, by the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle j the ba- 
fis of which was, a reftitution of all the places A.l>. 174S. 
taken on both fides. 


About eight years after, holHlities were again 
renewed i. and the ftorm raged with violence A. D. 1756, 
over the greater part of Europe. Germany, 

France, Ruflla, and Sweden, were combined againft Pruffia 
and Great-Britain. 


On the 6th of January, 1757, Damien, a native of Ar- 
ras, attempted to kill the king. The death this poor fana- 
tical wretch fuffered, is fhocking to humanity j and, although 
the a£t*of a people who pride themfelves in civility and re- 
finement, might fill the heart of favages with horror. He 
was condu^fed to the common place of execution amidft a 
vaft concourfe of the populace, ftripped naked, and faftened 
to the fcaffbld by iron gyves : One of his hands was then 
burnt in liquid flaming (ulphur ; his thighs, legs, and arms, 
Vere torn with red-hot pincers; boiling oil, melted lead, ro* 
and fulphur, were poured into the wounds; and, to com- 
ply the awful cataltrophe, tight liy;atures being tied^round 
big limbs, he was torn to pieces by young and vigorous 
borfes ! 

The unfettled fenfes of Damien had been inflamed by the 
difputes between the clergy and the parliament ; when the 
latter were baniftied by the king, and new judges cledled in 
their abfence ; But the parliament was afterwards recalled ; 
and the archbifhem of Paris being fent into exile, the tumults 
of the people fubnded. The danger he had efcaped, probab]jf 
Induced the king to a compromife with the parliament. 

' After the moS: adive, fplendid, and univerfal 
war, that ever divided the human race,-— the A. D. 1763. 
moft bloody between difciplined armies, and the 
moft general in Europe,— peace was concluded Park on 
the x6th of February, 176^1 as humiliating to France, as it 
was honourable to England, • 

The hatred between the clergy and the parliament revivpd 
with increafed rancour. The latter at length triumphed over 
ih^ fofmer ; and the order of the Jefuits, who were the paule 
of thefe comnapdpnSi was totally aboldhed Arou^hout 
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tion, and their cfFcfts confifcated* Thefc difturbaiiccs were 
followed by others between the king and the parliament. 
The latter ventured to remonftrate againft edifts iflUed by 
Lewis for the continuance of fome taxes, which we 
ended with the war; ^and to queftion his ahfolute 
The different parliaments of the provinces did 
The king fent orders to the governors to have the 
giftered by force 5 and the whole kingdom was a feene of-^ 
commotion. Thefe difputes between the monarch and his 
parliament continued, with little intermiflion, till near the 
clofs of his reign; when he banifhed the ancient parliaments, 
created new tribunals, and framed new laws. The princes 
of the blood, who had protefted againft the late innovations, 
were exiled for a time from court ; and the whole nation 
murmured againft the tyranny of the king. 

Lewis, funk in voluptuoufnefs, was infenfible to the com^ 
plaints of his people ; and fucceiiively refigned himfeif to tho 
fatal counfels of the marchionefs de Pompadour, and the 
countefs du Barre, his favourite miftreftes ; who confirmed 
him, in his firft arbitrary meafures, and on whofe relations 
the treafures and honours of the ftate were lavifbcd. The 
nation groaned under the moft opprefTive taxes, to fupport 
their extravagance; and the title of Well-beloved, which had 
once been beftowed on the monarch, was effaced, by his ra-;' 

pacity, profufion, and excefs. The fmalhp^'/f 
A. P. 1774* put a period to his life, in the fixty-fifth yea.^of 
his age, and the fifty-ninth of his reign. 


;re to nave 
authority 
the fame^ 
ediifts re? 


CHAP. LXXII. 

Lewis XF'L—M. Neckar, — Calonne. — AJfemhly of the I^otar 
hles.^^M. de Brienne,-^ Miraheau, — The Parliament is 
hanijhed^ and recalled^ after a Month's Exile, — The Duke 
ef Orleans is bantjhed, — ^he National AJfemhly, — The 
tik^ — The Royal Fugitives apprehended*-^M^acres,’-^Na-» 
tional Convention. — France declared to he a Kepuhlic. 

late unfortunate king, Lewis XVl. 
May 10. > 774 * . ^ fucceeded his grandfather, Lewis XV. 

at the age of twenty. He had married, while 
dauphii^ Maria Antonietta, After to the emperor of Gcf- 
n^any. SeveraJ regulations took place, foon surer his fuccef- 
£on, highly favourable to the general interefts of the nation. 

The 
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The ^cicnt parliament was recalled, and the new one was 
fuppreiled ; and the minifters who had rendered themfeivcs 
molt obnoxious in the late reign, were removed. But, 
though the ancient parliament was reftored, the king cau* 
t^pufly circumfcribcd its power, and was anxious to prefcrve 
his own authority as abfolute as that of his predeceffor. Se- 
of the provincial parliaments alfo, which had been fup- 
prclftd by the late monarch, were now rellored. The con- 
quelt of the illaxd of Corfica, which had fo long nobly flrug^ 
gled for liberty, was now confirmed p but, after leveral years 
of bondage to the French, the brave Corlicans finally recom 
Vered their freedom. 

M. Neckar, a Proteftant, and a native of 
Switzerland, was placed at the head of the A. D. *776, 
French finances. PofTcfled of diftinguifhcd and 
acknowledged abilities, his appointment would have excited 
no furprife, had it not been contrarv to the condant policy of 
France, which had carefully excluded the aliens of her coun- 
try and faith from the trontroul of the revenue. It now flood 
forward as a new inftance of enlargement of mind, and libe- 
rality of fentiment; and will to pofterity mark the prominent 
features of the reign of Lewis XVI. Under the direaion 
of this gentleman, a general reform took place in FrancCf 
. throughout every department of the revenue. 

^S^hen hoflilities commenced between France A. D. 1777. 
hly Great-Britain, in confequence of the affift- 
ai^e afforded by the former to the revolted Britifh colonics in 
i^/meriCa, the people of France were not burfhened v^ith new 
taxesj for carrying on the war; but the public revenue was 
augmented, by the economy, improvements, and reformation, 
which he introduced into the management of the finances* 
But the meafures of M. Neckar were not calculated to pro- 
cure him friends at court* The vain, the interefled, and the 
ambitious, naturally became his enemies ; and the king ap-» 
pears not to have pofTefled fufficient firmnefs of mind to fup- 
port an' Upright and able minifter. He was therefore diC* 
placed^ and is laid to have been particularly oppofed by the 
queen’s party* 

By the diimilHon of M. Neckar from the dire£lion of pub- 
lic affairs^ the finances of the nation were on the pc»int of be- 
ing entirely ruined. When the edi6l for regiftering the loan, 
which now amounted to the fum of three^milli- 
ons three hundred and thirty thoufaiid pounds, A. D. 1785. 
Was prefented to the parliament of Paris, the 
mum^urs of the people, and the remonftrances of that aflem- 
afliinaed a more and fonnidaUt form* The king, 
B b 3 bow-' 
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however, figrtified his expe<^tion to be obeyed Immedl^ely \ 
but, though the a6t was regiftered on the following day, it 
was accompanied by a refoludon, importing, “ that the pub^ 
^ lie economy was the only genuine fource of abundant re- 
venue^ the only means of providing for the ncceflities^f/ 
the ftates and reftoring that credit which borrowing ha^ 
** reduced to the brink of ruin*” The king immediately or^ 
dered this refolution to be erafed from the parliamentary re-^ 
cords, difmiffed from his fervice the officers who had been 
moft aftivc in the bufmefs, and expreffed his difpleafure in a 
fpeechj which commanded abfolute obedience to his will in 
future* 

Ho-vever gratified by the fupport of his fovereign, M. 
de Calonne could not fail of finding himfelf deeply mor- 
tified by the oppofition of the parliament. His addrefs to 
conciliate that affembly had proved ineffeftual ; and he expe- 
rienced their inflexible averfion at the critical jun£furc when 
their acquiefccnce might have proved of the moft effential 
fervice* An anxious enquiry into the ftate of the public fi- 
nances had convinced him, that the expenditure had far ex- 
ceeded the revenues* In the prefent fituation, to impofe new 
taxes, was impoffible ; to continue the method of borrowing, 
was ruinous j and have recourfe only to economical re- 
forms, would be found wholly inadequate : And he hefitated 
not to declare, that it would be impoffible to place the fi^ 
nances on a folid bifis, but by the reformation of whate\7f 
Was vicious in the cpnftitution of the ftate* i 

To give weight to this reform, the minifter was fenfil^^ 
that fomething more was neceffary than royal authority. Ho 
therefore refolved to have recourfe to an*- affembly, more dig- 
nified and folemn in its character than the parliament; and 
which fhould confift, in a greater degree, of members from 
the various orders of the ftate, and the different provinces of 
the kingdom. This promifed to be a popular meafurc : It 
implied a deference to the people at large, and might be ex- 
pected to prove very acceptable. But the true and legitimate 
iifiembly of the nation, the ftates-gcneral, had not met fince 
the year 1614; nor could the minifter flatter himfelf witb 
the nope' of obtaining the royal affent tp a meeting, which a 
defpotic fovereign could not but regard with fecret jealoufy/ 
Another affemmy had occafionally been fubftituted in the 
room of the ftates-gencral. This was diftinguifhed by the 
tide of the Notable or men. of note; and confift od of a num- 
ber of perfons, from all parts of the kingdom, chiefly felefled 
from the higher orders of the ftate, ^id nominated by^. the 
himfelh This affembly had been convened by " 
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IV. and again by Lewia the XIIL ; arid Wat now onf 9 
more fummoned by the authority of the pre- 
fent monarch. The writs for calling together *9« *784. 
the affembly of the notables, were addrelTed^ 
fto^even princes of the bloody nine dukes and ^fs Of France# 
ifcght field«*marefchals, twenty- two noblesj eight counfdlor^ 
m ftalcj four mailers of requeflsj eleven archbiQiops and 
^iftiops, thirty-feven of the heads of the law, twelve depu-* 
ties of the pays d’etats, the lieutenant-civil, and twenty-fiv^ 
magillrates of the different towns of the kingdom. Th# 
number of members was one hundred and fourj and the 
month of January, 1787* was the period appointed for their 
opening. It was at the moment when the members of the 
notables had arrived at Paris, and when the attention of all 
claffes in the kingdom was fixed upon their meeting as an 
important asra in the national hiftory, that the minifter found 
himfelf yet unprepared to fubmit his fyftem to their infpec*^ 
tion, and poftponed the opening of the council to the month 
of February. This delay was injudicious in the higheft de- 
gree j and to this the fubfeqilent revolution Is faid immedi*^ 
ately to have been owing* Politics had occupied the minds 
of men, particularly in the metropolis, to the exclufion of 
every other fubje£l j and, during th s interval, an opportunity 
was given to the members, of convcrfing with each other# 
i^mmunicating their complaints, and forming fchemes for re- 
dr&. 

iVhen M* Calonne at lafl met the affetnbly of the nota** 
and opened his long-^expe^ted plan, he bt'gan, by ilating# 
that the public expenditure had, for centuries paff, exceeded 
thq revenue ; that a very confiderable deficiency had of courfc 
cxiiled ; and that, at his own aCcelTion to office, it was three 
millions three hundred and thirty thoufind pounds. To re^ 
medy this evil, the comptroller-general recommended a 
ritorial impoJi<y in the nature of the Englijh land-tax ; from 
jwhich no rank nor order of men were to be exempted. Be*- 
^ore M. Neckar retired from the management of the finm-- 
ces, he had publifhed his Compte rendu au Ron in which 
France was reprefented as polfeffing a clear furplus of 
hundred and twenty-five thoufand pounds fterling. * 
perfbrtnanCe had been read with avidity, and had been confi- 
dered as an jcra in the hiftory of France* The credit 
ftatemetit was ably vindicated by M. de Brienne, afchbiQiop 
of Thouloufe, and by the count de Mirabeau, a ftill more 
formidable enemy to Calonne. His eloquence, however, 
xliigl^ have fuccefsfully vindicated his fyftem and reputa** 
tion a^inft the calculations of Brienne, and the inveCtiv^ 
of Mirabeau; but the genius of the comptroller- general funic 
Bb4 
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under the influence of the three great bodies of the nation*. 
The grand and effential object of reform was to equalize the 
public burdens’, and, by rendering the taxes general, to di-^, 
minifh the load of the lower ana moft uieful claffes of the 
people. The ancient nobility, and the clergy, had ever b^ei^ 
flree from all public afl’efTments. The crowds of new iioblefT^ 
who had purchafed their patents, were, by that fhameful cus- 
tom, exempted from contributing proportionally to the exX 
pences of the ftate. I'he magiftracles likewife, throughout 
the kingdom, enjoyed their fhare of thefe exemptions; fo 
that the whole weight of the taxes fell on thofe who were 
leaft able to bear them. Thus the nobility, the clergy, and 
the magiftracy, were united againft the minifter; and the 
tvent was fuch as might be expected. The intrigues of thofe 
three bodies raifed againft him fo loud a clamour, that, find- 
ing it impoflible to ftem the torrent, M. de Calonne not on- 
ly refigned his place, but foon after retired to England, from 
the ftorm of perfecution. 

On the departure of Calonne, France was for fbme time 
without a minifter. At length, M, de Brienne, archbiftiop^ 
of Thouloufe, was appointed comptroller-general. The 
notables conduced themfelves with moderation, though- 
tiiey continued firm in reje8:ing the general land-tax ; and 
the king, hopelefs of attaining this c^jedt of his wifh, di^/ 
folved the affembly, and had recourfe to the ufual mode^^ 
raifjng money by the royal edidls. The taxes propofed 
however, ftrongly difapproved by the parliament of > 
and they pofitivcly refufed to regifter the edieft for a duty\>rk 
ftamps. The king^ by holding what is termed a bed of juf- 
ticfj compelled them to obedience; but, on the following 
day, the parliament formally protefted againft the conceflion 
to which they had been compelled. They declared, that, as 
the edid: had been regiftered, againft their approbation, by the 
king’s exprefs command, it neither ought nor fhould have 
any force ;. and that the firft perfon who fhould prefume to 
attempt to carry it into execution, fhould be adjudged a trai- 
tor, and condemned to the galleys. 

This declaration left to the crown no other alternative, 
than bitter proceeding to extremities, in fupport of its autho- 
rity, or giving up, for ever after, the power of raifing mo- 
ney, upon any occafion, without the confent of parliament. 
Painful as every appearance of violence muft have proved to 
the mild difpofition of I^wis, he could not confent to furren- 
der, without a ftruggle, the authority which had been* fo long 
cxercifcd by his predeceflbrs. Since the commencenjpnt of 
the prefen t difeontents, the capital had been gradually filled 
.with confidcrable bodies of troops^ and about a week after 
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die parliament had entered the proteft, an officer of the French 
guards, with a party of foldiers, went, at break of day, to the 
loufe of each individual member, to fignify to him the king’s 
lommand, mat he fhould immediately get into his carriage, 
iroceed to Troyes, a city of Cliampagne, about feventy miles 
rom Pans, without writing or fpeaking to any perfon out of 
11s own houf^ before his- departure. Thefe orders were 
lerved at the lame inftant; and, before the citizens of Paris 
were acquainted with the tranfadion, the parliament were 
already on the road to the feene of their banifliment. But 
previous to their removal, they had prefented a remonftrance 
on the lam mcafures of government, and the alarming ftate of 
pubJic aftairs. In ftating their opinions on taxes, they de« 
dared, that neither the parliaments, nor any other authority, 
excepting that of the three eftates of the kingdom, colleaive- 
ly allembled, could wairant the laying of any permanent tax 
upon the people ; and they ftrongly enforced the renewal of 
mofe national aflemblies, which had rendered the reign of 
Charlemagne fo great and illuftrious. 

So great was the refentment of the whole nation againft 
the banifhment of the parliament, that, after a month’s exile, 
it was recalled* This was fcarcely done, when they were 
defired to regiftcr a Joan; at which they he/ltated, notwith- 
ftandj'ng aJi the manoeuvres of the minUier. Atia/f, the 
king catne to the houfe, and held what is .called a royal fejjtoiu 
The edicts were now regiftered ; but the duke of Orleans 
|>rotefted, in the prcfencc of the king, againft the legality of 
the proceeding. The parliament protefted againft the lega- 
lity of the feflion itfelf, but to no purpofe. The duke of Or- 
leans was bajiiflied to Villars Cotterel ; and the abbe Saba- 
tiere, and M. Freteau, two members of the parliament, 
who had diftinguiftied tlicmfelves in the late debate, were 
feized and imprifoned. The king called for the journals of 
the houfe, deftroyed the proteft, and forbade it to be inferted 
again. Great clamours were raifed by the banifhment of the 
duke of Orleans, and the other members of parliament. Re- 
inonftrances were prefented by the parliaments of Paris, Bour- 
^eaux, and Rennes ; but the exiles were not re- 
called till about five months after. The parlia- A. D. 17S8. 
ment of Paris had not confined their demands to 
the liberation of thofe gentlemen ; but had echoed the remon- ' 
ftrances of the parliament of Grenc^^Ie, and had loudly in- 
veighed againft the execution of tie cachet. So fre« 

and pointed were the (peeches of two of the members, that 
Lewis was once more prevailed upon to recur to feverity | 
^d MefTrs. dTlpremevel and Moniamhert were committed 
to feparatc ftatc-prifons. . 

Thf 
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Tlie remonftrance of the pstflianieftt, on this new inftan(5^ 
ti defpoti&n) exceeded, in bo^dnefs, all the former reprefenta* 
tions of diat afftfaibly. Xhey declared, they were now more 
ftrongly confirmed, by every proceeding, of tire entire inno* 
vation which was aimed at in the conftitution. « But Sire,'r 
«uided they, « the French nation will never adopt the dcfpotic 
meafures to v^hich you are advifed, and whofe effects alarm 
** the moll feithful of your magiftr^tes. We Ihall not repeat 
•* ail the unfortunate circumftances which afilidt us: Wtf 
fliaH only reprefent to you, with refpedlful firrtincfs, that 
^ the fundamental laws of the kingdom muft not be trampled 
upon, and that your authority cari only be ejlecmed fo long as 
it is tempered with jujUce*^^ 

Language fo bold and decifive, and which aflerted the con* 
trolling power of the laws above the regal authority, could 
not fail of ferioufly alarming the royal bofom* No alterna- 
tive remained now to Lewis, but to plunge his country into 
all the calamities of civil war; or to comply with the wilhes 
©f his people, and re-eftablifh the ftates-general. In the firll 
cale, he muft have expedted to encounter the majority of the 
people, animated by the exhortations and examples of their 
magiftrates. 7' he peers of the realm had exprefled the 
ftrongeft dilapprobation of his meafures ; nor could he even 
depend any longer on the princes of the blood, among the 
military, who, during the diftiirbanccs in the provinces, had 
been brought to draw their fwords aguinft thpir courttry-J 
men,— and many of whofe officers, fo recently engaged iii^ 
eftablilhing the freedom of America, publicly proclaimed 
their abhorrence of defpotifm. 

Yet ft was not till after many a painful ftrilggle, that 
Lewis could r^folve to reftore an affembly, whofe influence 
muft naturally overfliadow that of the crown, and whofe ju- 
fifdiiftion would confine, within narrow limits, the boundlef^r 
power he had inherited from his predectflbr. 

I>urfng the two preceding reigns, the ftates-gcpcral had 
been wholly difeontinued; and though the queen- regent, dur«# 
mg the troubles which attended the minority of Lev^'^M 
XTV. frcqutmtly exprefted her intentions of calling therft^ 
tt^ether, ibe was conftantly difl'uaded by the reprcfeiWi-^ 
ations of the crafty Mazarine. It is probable, tljat the pre- 
fent monarch ftill flattered himfelf with the fallacious hope of 
being able to allure 'th% members of that aflembW o the fide 
^ the court; and having employed them to eftabiilh fome 
degree of regularity in th^e finances, and to curb the fpirt of 
the parliaments^ he would again difmifs them to obfeurityj 
thefe impreflions, he bought prefer to affemble them ; 
and> to poopiliate the people, he again introduced their 

vouhM^^ 
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VouHte^ M. Neckar, into the finances* The? tbrture wa« 
wholly aboliftiedj every criminal was allowed the aid of 
counlel ; and it was decreed, that fenter.fie of death Ihotild 
not be pafled on any perfon, unlefs he was pronounced guilty 
by the majority of three judges at lead. 

But the mod important confideration that occupied the at-* 
tention of the fovereign and his miniilers, was the means of 
re-aflcmbling the ftates-genera). The lad meeting, in the 
year 1614, convened by application to Uie baili- 

wicks; But this mode was liable to dveral ftrong objedfions. 
The bailiwicks had been increafed in number and jurifdidlion^ 
and, fince that period, feveral provinces had been united to 
France. Nor were the numbers and quality of the members 
lefs an objedl: of ferious confideration. It was not till the 
clofe of the year, that the propofal of M. Neckar was adopts 
ed, and publicly regiftered ; which fixed the number of de- 
puties at one thoufand and upwards ; and ordained, that the 
deputies of the third eftate, or commons, (hould equal, in 
number, thofe of the nobility and clergy united. 

The eyes of'“all Europe were now turned on 
the ftates-general, or national aflembly; whofe AD. 1789* 
re-eftablifliment prefented a new aera in the go- 
yernitient of France. The minds of the French had long 
been agitated by various humours : The unanimity which 
bad been expected from the different orders of the ftates, was 
\gctinguilhed, by the jarring pretenfions of each ; and their 
mutual jealoufies were attributed, by the fufpicions of the 
^ople^ to the intrigues of the court, who were fuppofed al- 
^ea^ to repent of the hafty affent that had been extorted. 
A ^arth, which pervaded the kingdom, increafed the ge- 
neral gloom and difeontent; and the people, prefied by hun- 
ger, and inflamed by refentment, were ripe for revolt, 
a he fovereign alfo, equally impatient of the obflacles he iri- 
ceilantly encountered, could not conceal his chagrin. Fh<u 
Influence of the queen in the cabinet was again eftablifhed, 
and was attended by the immediate removal of M. Neckar. 
This ftep, which evinced a total change of refolutions, and 
:^hich, from the popularity of the minifter, was likely to 
^^d^ce a violent fermentation in every order of men, was 
loflowed by others, equally injudicious. The ftates-general 
were driven into the « Salle des Etats,” where they held 
their uiectings, by detachments of the guards, who furround- 
cd them, and who waited only the orders of the court to pro- 
ceed to greater extremities againft the obnoxious reprefenta- 
tives of the nation. , ^ . 

Had theft? manifeftations of vigour been only fultaincd by 
ioftantly attacking and entering Paris, it is not to be dou b^ 
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that, unprepared as it ftill was, and unwilling to expdie 
to the licence of an incenfed foldiery the lives and properties 
of its citizens, the capital w'ould have been, without difficul- 
ty, reduced to obedience. But the delay which fucceeded, 
gave the inhabitants time to recover from their firft emotic^ 
of furprize and apprehenfion*. They faw the timidity and^ 
imbecility of the government ; who, having founded thi^ 
charge, dared not advance to the attack. They profited by 
this want of exertion ; and rapidly paifing from one extreme 
to another, they almoft unanimoiifly took up arms againft 
their rulers and opprefTors. Joined by the French guards, 
who, from a long refidence in the capital, had been peculi- 
arly expofed to fcdu6lion, and who at this decifive moment 
abandoned their fovereign, the Parifians broke through every 
obftacle by which they had hitherto been reftrained* The 
iupplies of arms and ammunition, which had been provided 
for their fubjugation, were turned againft the crown; and 
the ** Hotel des Invalides,’* the great xepofitory of military 
ftores, after a fiiint refiftance, furrendered. The prince de 
Lambefc, who alone, of all the ofiicers conxmanding the roy^ 
al troops in the vicinity of Paris, attempted to carry into ex-» 
ccution the plan for difarming ihc capital, was rcpulfed in a 
premature and injudicious attack, which he made at the head 
of his dtagoons, near the entrance of the garden of the TuiU 
leries. Already the Prevot des Marchands,” M* de Flef^ 
lels, con V idled of entertaining a correfpondence with ty 
court, and detedled in fending private intelligence to 
de Launay, governor of the Baftile, had been feized b\ 
the people, and was the firft vidlim to the general indigna^ 
tion. His head, borne on a lance, exhibited an alarming 
fpedlacle of the danger to which adherence to the fovereign 
muft expofe, in a time of anarchy and infurredlion. 

The Baftile alone remained ; and, while it continued in 
^ power of the crown, Paris could not be regarded as free, 
or even fecure from the fevereft chaftifement. 
July 14. 1789. It was. inftantly invefted by a mixed multi- 
tude, compofed of citizens, and foldiers, who 
had joined the popular banner. De Launay, who commands 
ed in the caftle, by an a(ft of perfidy, unjuftifiable unden^j’i^ 
jcircumftances, and which rendered nis fete Jefs regretted, ra- 
ther accelerated than delayed the capture of this important 
fortrefs. He difjjayed a itag of truce, and demanded a par- 
ley ; but abufing the confidence which thefe fignals infpired, 
}ie difeharged a heavy fire from the cannon and mufquctry of 
the place upon the beliegers, and made a confiderable car* 
Far from intimidating, he only augmented, by fo 
Ireadberous a breach of feitbi the rage of an incenied popu* 
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lace. They renewed their exertions with a valour raifcd to 
frenzy, and were crowned with fuccefs. The Baftile, that 
awful engine of defpotlfm, whofe name alone difFufed terror, 
and which for many ages had been facred to filence and def- 
pa^r, was entered by tiie vicStorious aflailants. De Launay 
^as feized, and dragged to the « Place de Greve;” and wi 
j^ftantly difpatched ; and his head carried in triumph through 
(Ireets of Paris. 


In this prifon were found the moft horrible engines, for 
putting to the fevereil tortures thofe unhappy perfons whon> 
the, cruelty or jealoufy of the monarch, or even of his favou-. 
rite miftrefs, had determined to deftroy. An iron cage, 
about twelve tons in weight, was found, with the (keletoi% 
of a man in it ; who had probably lingered out a great part 
of his days in that horrible manfion. Among the prifoners 
releafed by its deftrudtion, were, major White, a Scotfman, 
carl Mazarine^ an Irifh nobleman, and the count de Lorges. 
The former appeared to have his intelledlual faculties almofl: 
totally impaired, by the long confinement and miferies he had 
endured ; and, by being unaccuftomed to converfe with any 
human creature, he had forgotten the ufe of fpeech. Earl 
Mazarine, on his arrival at the Britifli fhore, eagerly jump-» 
ed out of the boat, fell down on his knees, and, kiting the 
ground there, exclaimed, God blefs this land of liberty.’* 
1 he count de Lorges, at a very advanced period of life, was 
Sfo liberated, and exhibited to the public curiofity in the 
^‘fPalais Royal. ” His fqualid appearance, his white beard, 
yhich defeended to his waift, and, above his imbecility, 
refulting probably from the effect of an imprifonment of thir* 
ty-two years, were objects highly calculated to operate upon 
the fenfes and paflions of every beholder. 

With the Baftile expired the royal authority and confider«* 
ation. The defpotirm of the French princes, which .long 
prefeription, fubmiffion, and military ftrength, feemed to ren- 
der equally facred and unaflailable *, which neither the cala- 
mities of the clofe of Lewis the Fourteenth’s reign, the pro- 
ftif acy and enormities of the fucceeding regency, nor the ftate 
^ -d^radation into which the monarchy funk under Lewis XV, 
Ver fhaken ; that power, which appeared to derive its 
fupport almpft as much from the loyalty and veneration, as 
from the dread and terrors of the fubje<£l', fell profiratc in 
the dull, and never betrayed a fymptsm of returning life. 
The national afTembly immediately began to form a new 
conftitution; of which the following arc fundamental pofi- 
tions: i. Men are born, and al wap continue free, an 4 
equal, in refpeifi of their rights: Civil diiliniflions, therefore, 
.jcaA be founded only on public utility. 2. The end of 

aH 
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all political affbciations is the prcfervation of the natural 
and impreferiptiWe "rights of man ; and thefe rights are, 
liberty, property, fecurity, and refiftance of oppretfxon, 3* 
The nition is cflentially the fource of all fovereignty ; nor 
can any individual, or any body of men, be entided to atiy 
authority, A^ich is not exprefsly derived from it. — 1 hey/ 
aboitfhed the monaftic orders, though fome of the houfes rc-\ 
main, for the accommodation of the few who wifh not to re- 
turn into the world. They inveflcd the right of peace and 
war in the nation ; they annihilated the titles of the nobility; 
they took the immenfe Itates of the clergy, and confecrated 
them to the fervice of the nation, allowing the eccleHaftics a 
^rtain annual ftipend. 

Notwitb (landing the folemn oath which his maj c{ly had 
taken, to fupport the new conftitution, on the night of Mon- 
day the 20th of June, about tw’elve o’clock, the 
A.B. i?9T. king and queen of France, with their infant 
children, and Monfieur and Madame, com- 
menced the execution of their long-meditated projedl to the 
army of royalifts. The centinels, it is faid, were gained by 
means of bribes. His m^efty and the royal family were ab- 
fent about fix hours, before a difeovery took place; and a 
paper was left behind him, in which the king declared, 
ho Jolemnly revoked all the affs to zvhich he had fet his 
“ name*** The route of the royal fugitives, which had be^ 
expelled to be towards the Auftrian Netherlands, the near^t 
frontiers of the kingdom, was in fa£l directed towards MeS;, 
from the prefence of fo gallant and accomplifbed a royalifi: 

M. de Bouillc in that quarter, from its vicinity to the prince 
of Conde's army in Germany, and from the probable relu<£l- 
ance of Leopold to hazard the tranquillity of his Netherlands, 
by permitting any incurfion from them into France. They 
rtac^ed St. Menehould, a fmall town, about 150 miles from 
Paris; The king was there recognized by the poftillion, 
wlio faid to him, ‘^Mon roi, jc vous connois, mais je ne vous 

tr^irai pas.*’ I know you, my king, hut I will not 
“ betray you.” But the poumnfter, M. Drouct, lefs full 
of monarchic prejudice, and more follcitous for the tranqj^i^ 
fity of his Country, adopted a di^erent condu^l. He 
cd, with great dexterity and prefence of mind, from betraying 
his knowledge of the rank of the royal travellers, being much 
ftruck with the refbrdblance which his majefty’s countenance 
bore to his efiigy, on an aflignat of 50 livres. The carriages 
takih^ the road to Varennes, he went a crofs r-oad, in order 
to rejoin them; and arriving before them at Varennes, he 
alarmed the town, and afiemDled the national guards, who, 
n6twitafi:anding * the detachment of hufiars to protocol his 

route. 
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r*mte, difarmed them, and the king was then made a prifonerj 
And at Ax o’clock in the afternoon of the 25th of June, their 
ajefties, with the dauphin and madame royale, arrived at 
c T uilleries. 

On the tenth of Auguft of the following year, 
le Swifs guards of the king were maifacred. A.P. 375^1 
‘he people aflembled, in thoufands, about the 
'uiUeries. The cannon were pointed jupon the palace^ 
^hich was guarded by a body of Swifs. Th^ Swifs, having' 
een infalted, and hard prelTed upon by thofe who came 
Tainft them, were at laft obliged to fire in their own defence* 

Hie mob, however, finally prevailed ; and, horrid to relate ! 

Swifs, confifting of above 500, almoA to a man, were 
rihumunly butchered. All the doors and windows pf the pa-, 
ice were broken, and the furniture entirely deftroyed. Dur- 
ng all ihefe diforders, the king and royal family were fitting 
irnon?> the deputies of the national aflcmbly, where thev had 
aken'^refuge. There the king heard pronounced the decree 
vhich deprived him of all his funaions, and of every atom o( 
jower 5 which cafhiercd his minifters, annihilated the civil 
iiA, and convoked the primary afieniblies, in order to appoint; 
ieputics to a national convention. 

On tk^fecond of September, intelligence of the inveAment 
of Vcrduii was firft received in Paris. The citizens affem- 
bled in the Champ de Mars, and with one voice devoted 
thcmfdv.s for fcrvice againft the enemy. . 

They had enemies, however, within the walls of the city* 
With regard to them, a dreadful refolution was taken ; 
the phrenzied populace divided into pair les. The pnfons 
were forced 5 apd all who were impnfoned for alledgcd crimes 
againft the ftate, were put to the fword, one by one, as they | 
were let out ot the prifon, About 161 clergymen, who had | 
been confined in the Carmelite convent, ^re brought forth, 
two by two, and inftanily difpatchcd. Madanue Umballc, 
half filler of the duke of Orleans, ^d niece to the king of 
^rdinia was alfo put to death*. At two o’clock on Sua- 
day^aftc’rnDon, three alarm guns were fired, the wfin wat 
A A t-he creneral was beat. From feven o clock <Xk 
Monday, nangh«, ponradnd 
?? o udVo ftren. «o,« ftrewtd wilh *o carcalis rftbe 
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horrors, were inviolate. 

, This laHy murdered by an Italian, valet de ehambre to th. 
^uke of Orleans. 
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On morning of the 20th of September, tot deputies 
to the national convention met, and enrolled their names, at 
the Thuilleries ; of which the national aflembly were imme- 
diately informed* The fanftions of the latter body, however, 
•were not to ceafe, till ^200 members of the former fbould 
irerify their powers. In the afternoon, the number of new 
deputies amounted to 400y who elected M. Petion their pre- 
fident. Next morning, the convention font a deputation of 
^twelve of its members to the national aflembly ; in confe- 
4 ^uence of which, the latter repaired in a body to the hall of 
the aflembly, and paid its compliments to the new legillature. 
The abolition of royalty was propofed by one of the members 
©f the convention, and was carried into a decree, notwith- 
ilanding feveral of the members fuggefted, that its import- 
ance required a very ferious difcuflicn. It was alfo decreed, 
that the conflitution framed by the convention, fhould be 
fubmitted to the French nation, for their acceptance. At 
night, it was determined, that emblems of liberty fhould be 
fubftituted for the head of the king in the national coins and 
alEgnats. On the 2 2d, it was determined, that the title of. 
d'te firft year of republicanifm fhould be employed in all a 6 ts 
€)f the convention ; that the feals, &c,, bearing the expreflion 
of royalty, fhould be deftroyed ; and that a new oath fhould 
be taken by all the citizens. France being thus declared to 
be a Republic^ they proceeded to-eflablifh tliat form of gbvern- 
nienr. 

In the month of October, the duke of Brunfwick, com- 
mander of the confederate German and Pruflian troops, 
jiTued threatening proclamations againft the French, in the 
jftyle of general Burgoyne, and had well nigh met with that 
commander’s fate : But, with the remains of a difeafed and 
almoft iamiihed armj^ he made good his retreat within tlie 
German confines.. The French, breathing the ardour of a 
nailcent republic, as well as that of their own national cha- 
jadier, elated beyond all bounds by fuccefs^ fprang forth on 
all fides with wonderful energy. In Savoy, Geneva, Bra- 
baik^ and certain towns in Germany, their fway.was owned, 
their principles avowed, and their prbtecflion courted. The 
fepid/e of the French, by the PruiHans, from Frankfort^ 
not form any thing like a counterbalance to the firccelfcs 
Dumourier, Cnftine, and other commanders 

• Vol. II. concludes with the continuation of this biftory. 
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On French Literature. 

French, like the other nations of were for 

<many centuries immerfed in barbarity. The firft leam« 
iog. began to acquire, was not of that kind which im- 
the underftanding, corre<5ts the tafte, or regulates the 
aff(f^ions* It conlifted in ,a fubtile and quibbling logic, 
which was more adapted to pervert, ttian to improve the 
culties. But the ftudy of the Greek and Koman wr^terSf 
which firft arofc in Italy, difFufed itfelf among the French, 
and gave a new turn to their literary purfuits. Thi% toge* 
ther with the encouragement whicn the polite and learned 
Francis I. gave to all men of merit, was extremely 
ciab^'fp French literature. During ^is reign, many learnt 
men appeared in France, who greatly diftinguiftied themfcives 
by their writings; among whom were Bu(6us Clement Ma« 
rot, Peter du Chatel, Rabelais, and Peter Ramus. The 
names of Henry and Robert Stephens are alfo mentioned by 
every fcholar witfcT refpefb.. 

It was not, however, till the feventeenth century, that the 
French began to write with elegance in their own langu^^e. 
The Academic Fran^oife was mrnied for this purpofe; and, 
though their labours, confidered as a body, were not fo fuc» 
cdsfurVs might have been rtcpedted. Tome particular acade»< 
micians have done great fervice to letters. In fa6t, literary 
coparmerlhips are feldom very fuccefsful. Of this we have 
a remarkable example in the prefent cale. The Academy 
pul^ithed a di^onary for the improving the French language: 
it was univerfally deipifed. Furetieres, a Hngle acadmicia% 
publiflies another: it meets with uniyerlal approbation. 

Lewis !XIV. was the Auguftus of France. The protec* 
tion he gave to letters, and the penfions he bellowed oft 
learned men, both at home and abroad, which, by ealcitla^ 
did not amount to above iZfOOol per sumum, havo 
glory, than all the military enterprifes;, up- 
oh fo many millions* The l^rned melt 

during this reign, arc too twmeroim 
to be Their tragic poets, and CionieiQi% 

have dep^rvediy obtained a very high reputation. firft 

was dHlWmfhed for fkill in moving the paifipm; theftsm^ 
for and both, for the llrength and julln^ 

painting, the elegance of their tafte, and their ilriiSt adhemiqo 
to the rilli» of the drama. IVJoliere would have exhauRpd;dm 
of pomedy, were they not every where iaexbwiftibkw 
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particularly in France, In works of fatire, and in critiV, 
cifm, Boileau, who was a cibfe imitator of ihe ancients, pof- 
fefled uncommon tnefit. But France has not yet produced 
an epic jpoem, that can be mentioned with Milton’s; nor a 
. ^t^us of die fame extenfive and univerfal kind with Shat-" 
ip^e, eqtiallv fitted for the gay and the fericus, the humoi^f 
oils and the fuWime* In the eloquence of the pulpit and of 
^ ^e bar, the Frent^i arc greatly our fuperiors. BolTuett, 
'Bjjiirdalouc, Flechicr, and Malhllon,. hare carried pulpit elo- 
qfuenee to a degree of perfedtion, which we may approa^ t3j' 
but can hardly he expected ever to furpafs^ 

The genius of their religion and government, however, 
it muil be allowed, have been extremely unfavourable 
to all improvements in the moft ufeful branches of philofo- 
phy. AH the eftablilhments of Lewis XIV. for the advance- 
meht of fcience, were not able to overbalance the influence 
^th« clergy, whoTe intereft it was to keep mankind ignorant 
in matters of religion and morality ; and the influence of the 
-court and miniftry, who had an equal intereft i'n concealing 
the natural ri^ts of mankind, and every found principle of 
government. The French have not, therefore, fo many good 
writers on moral, religious, or political fubjedts, as have ap- 
t peared in Great-Brit^n, 

But' Fr^c has pr<xiup«y fomc great men, who do honour 
to humanity ; whofe career no wftacle could ftop, whofc 
freedom, no government, however defpotic, — no religion, 
however fuperftitious, could awe of reftrain. As an hifto- 
ijan, De Thou is entitled to the higheft praife. Who 
is ignorant of Pafcal, or of the arch&fhop of Cambray ? 
Few men have done more fervice to religion, either by their 
writings Or their lives. As for Montefquieu, he is an ho- 
nour to human natures He is the legiflator of nations: -His 
works are readdn cve^ country and language; and where- 
*€ver thef have been fufficiently attended to, they have enlight- 
ened am invigorated the human mind. 

Ilk the Belles-Lettres, and mifcellaneous way, no nation 
ever produced more agreeable writers; among whom we 
may place Montaigne, TPArgens, arid Voltaire, as ^ moft 
cmiftderable. ^ 

Sdbre the immortal Nevrton appeared 
^es was the greateft phibfopher in fic 

die ftrft who ^^hed algebra to the geometri- 

prOUamSi Svhtoi natural^ paved the way to tl^ anaiytical 
^feimertes W Mfapy of the preient age are exccl- 

particularly l>»AIcmberti who, «nth all 
vi a geometer, has united ihc ^ents of a fine 
Mfrjfitcr* '‘V-- 



Firiieb ttiurkuru^ i0j 

Since Ac bcgiaiimg of the prefent century, the FrenA 
have almoft vied with the EnglUh ih natur^ ph)!ofo{^y« 
Buffon^ would defenre to be reckoned among men of fcicnce, 
-were he not ftill more remarkabic for his eroquerice Aan lor 
his philolbphy. He is to be regarded as a philoJMicf l pain$ir 
ff riMturei and, under Ais view, his Natural Hiftory is the 
ftrft work of its kind. 

Their painters, Pouffin, Le Brun, and, above sdl, Le 
Sueur, did honour to Ae Of Lewis XIV. They have 
none at prefent to compare wiA them in Ae more noble 
Jcinds of painting ; but M. Greufe, for portraits and oonver- 
fation-pjeces, never, perhaps, was excelled. 

Sculpture is, in general, better underftood in France, than 
in moft other countries of Europe. Their treatifea on Aip-^ 
building and engineering ftand unrivalled j but, in Ae prac- 
tice of both, they are outdone by the EngliA. No genius 
has hitherto equalled Vauban in the theory or pradlice of forv 
tiiication. The French have been long our fuperiors 
architedure, but we now bid foir for furpaffing them In Ais 
art. 

The Encyclopedle, or General Dictionary of Arts arui 
Sciences, which was drawn Up by the moft able mafl;pr8 in 
each branch of literature, twenty-eight volumes in folio, un- 
der Ae dlreClion of Meffieurs D'Alertibert and Diderot, jl, 
perhaps,, oiie of Ae moft complete colkaions of human 
knowledge. 
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Qermans.-^ StAitud hy the Remani, 
OfarUmaene — -The Imperial Dirnitv be-^ 
nl^^—Qtnral^Othi-Henry IK^Ckntentiene 
^ tbeEt^on and Popes.— Guflphs and Gibbeiines. 

tf G^itnmmt in Germany.^ Puniflmicnt 
j^n^ndu^Fra^matlc SanJ^iam^ ^ 

: A. U* pf the andent Germans are well 

^ M ^ manly pencil of 

Rom^ hiftonan*. They were a brave and 
^ ^ [^liarly diftingnifhed by their 

5);M^ ^ They oppoTed the armies qf the 

e^ire, not m its prigin or in its dedine, but after jt 
#’irivc« at matMfltyj and «ill continudi in its full vigour. 
The county was divided into a number of principal: ties, in- 
Ilcppndcnt <» each other, -thangh occafionaJly conne<?»sau by a 
ml^tary um^ for defending .themielyes againft fych enemies 
the lil^rty of i^cm all. At length,' the Roman 
»^r, ccMine^^ ^i^ ar^ftce) prevailed ovw a great part of 
^id it was reduced to the Condition of a province, 
when toe Roman topire was fhattered by the c^curfions of 
tile northern barbarians, Germany wa» over-run 
A.p. 480. by the Franks, and a confiderable part of it long re- 
mained infubje6tion to carls and marquifics of, that 
nation. « \ 

-^hi tiiisfituatjon Germany omtinued, notwithftanding the 

or princes, to reduce the reft 
1^0 fubje^on, until tiic beginning of the ninth century. 
Then it was, that Charlem^^, one of thole eccentric and 
^cnor geniufes who Ibmetimes ftart up in a barbarous age, 
lim extended his military power, and afterwards his civil 
»iAwity, <»vcr the whde rf this empire. 

The pofterity ’of Charlemagne inherited the ptnpke of" 

A vb ^ ^ death of Lewis the 

A. It. fit. dlfierci^ |»rinces, a^iming their origi^^lte»eii^ 

^ ^ rqedled the Carlovingian line, andda^ 

. tjXmrad^ dtilEe of Franconia, on the throne. Si^cc this time, 
Cmmany been coniidered as an ele&ive monarchy f. 

reign qi Omnad, was one cotttiiuied iceoe ofrroublesy 
^ tcMsfc evwp neceffiuT mcaftrrr to ftniport Ml ai^^ 
pmfave tne tranOuim^ of the eit^re. He dwd 
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fxitiie hdr^ ikfdet r^eoimmmdhig to th^ 

Germanic body his fucceffor, Henrv, fur- A* I). 51^. 
nain«^ ihift Fooler, a prihdfe of abilities^ 
who rc^efhiWifecd thte affeirs of Germiriy. 

His fo#^ Otho 1* ti'iufif^eci wer many rivak^ fiihjeftdil 
^ Deniliafk aiid Boh<:mia to tribute* arid becarhe the moll 
orful princb of his age. He had the honour of re-unitir^ 
Italy to ^ Imperial domirtionsj and he procured a decree 
'*from the tdergy, that he and his fuccellbrs ihbuld have 
power of nominating the pontiff, and of granting inVOftitutes 
to bifhops. He died, after a reign of thirty-fiX 
years, during which, by his generofitv A. I>. 

courage, he hadjuftly acquired the appellation 
of Otho the Gheat. ^ a 

Otho II. furnamed the Sanguinary, oil account of the bloea 
fpilt under his reign, fucceeded his father at the age of ei^ 
teen. His youth occafioned troubles, which his valour^** 
abled him to difppatc. The duke of Bavaria, and feveral o^ 
noblemm rebelled, but were all reduced in a fhott time, 
^ Deritt^ and Bc^emia felt his power, and Rome, by new 


crimes, offered a theatre for his juftice. 

Nollung of importance happened <JuriM the 
reigns of feveral fucceeding emperor^ till Henry • • loj* 

I VT fiimamed the Great, fucceeded to Ae empir^ - 

This prince maintained a perpetual ftruggle with the rop^ 

occafioned by a famous decree, wMch p^ed ift a 

of one hundred and thirteen bilhops, oi^ming, ^ ^ 

future, the cardinals only (hould elea thePop^ 

elediioh fliould be confirmed by the r^ of the Honwn 

and the people. This Henry ©ppofed, . 

of ftill continuing to nominate bilhops 

which his predeceflbts, in common with 

enjoyed) notwithftandiiw the apoftehc ^'** “ **,^“^ 

a fonnidable fentence excommuni^Wn was tomou^ 

againft him by Gregory VXL and tos 
ILiance. Alarm^ and aftonilhed, »« 
toTialy, in H* midft of winter, accompsah^ 


inveftilwe to Acdifgraccof 

. mt S^, fie married Maui^orWda, daughter of HwgrJ 



kt Gtrmany, 

of E^^J^ whoafc^l^^ m d>il4ren ; fo that the 
oB^^rtfter to deadu was left wpiout a t>*^ . 

j J?®,o ^ Imperial dignity on Lothario. 

r S^°f by a oaffionate lov^ 

»»^ «» difcbutpon <rf juftic». Being feized 
.mi^i a d^eropc diften;^, which carried him off in 4fe lath^ 

® ~ *■ n®"' i?® by Conrad IIL nephew 

to j^y Y. But the Imperial throne was difputod by Henry 
7i. ^g^.^Uike Bavaria, the name of whofe fiimily wm** 
‘>> 1 ^’ hence tiiofc who efpoufed his party, were ^led 
Cruelpha j an appellation afterwards ufually beftowed on the 
^^es of die em^rors. The Imperial army was command- 
M by Frederic, duke of Suabia, the emperor’s brother, who 
^gbor/i at Ae. village of Hieghibelfe, gave his foldiers 
Gibbses } M epithet by which the Imperial 
party was diftmguifeed, while the pope’s adherents grew fe- 
i^us ui^r that of Guelphs.- Thefe parties, by their vio- 
JCOCe and inveteracy, tended to difquiet the empire for feveral 
'tgps ; 

^ fiiit wfet more deferves the;at^^ rf a judicioLicaJer 
man all thofe noify but uninterefting difpute^ is the progrefs 
m government in Gcwnany, which was in fome mcafure op- 
jolite to mat of ^e other kingdoms Europe. When the 
O^e raffed Charlemagne fell afunder, all the different 
indcpei^nt minces afiumed the right of eleaionj and thofe 
now diftinguiflieffb/ the name of Eledlors, had no meuSr 
^ legal lienee m appomtiiw a fucceffor to the Imperial 
tiw y. T hey were only the officers of the king’s houfdiold, 
hiafecr^jhis ftewards, chaplain, marlhal or mafter of his 
%/fcgrees, as they %ed near the king’s perfbn, and 
na^ like ^ other prmces, independent territories belonging 
diey..mcreafed their influence and audioritv, till « 
^dwy acquired the foie right of eleding the emperor. 
Jv kingdoms ofEurope, the dignity ^ the 

freat lords, who wre 4 originaUy aDodial, or inde^ndent 

power of the king, as In France. 
**** mflu^^of ^ peo^c, as in G^ Briiain j in 
^ «<iier bandi the power of the deport was 


prince, his ; 
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j furnan^ Barbarofla, extended 
- V dimity of the empirev%th 

^sfid reputitiQth He died io ao expeditioa to 


ydMfs. 


t Br. Robenfiw^. 


the 
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the Holy Iand>,aiB^ra«Jiwceeded in the Imperial 
throne by his fin %ary VL who cojMed his ex- A.D. ti^s. 
ample^ This princ,e detained, as a prifoner, Rich- - 
atd I. iii*g ®f England, on Kis return fr<ra the H<^ Luid, 
and loaded him with irons ; till he was xanfomed for. 150,000'* 
Siiark#6f filver, about 300,000!. of our prefcnt money — an 
enormous fum in thofe days. , , 

The Normans having rebelled, were conquered by Henry, 
who condemned their chiefs to perilh by the moft excruci- 
ating tortures. One Jornandi, of the houfe of thei'^orman 
princes, was tied naked on a chair of red hot iron, and clowned 
with a circle of the fame burning metal, which was nailed to 
his head. The cmprefs {hocked at fuch cruelty, 
renounced her fidelity to her hufband. Henry A.D.iijt. 

foon ^ter died of poifon. , a . 

The power which thefe emperors had acquired was lott by 
Frederic II. the fon and fuccellbr of Henry VI. the laft affcr- 
tor of the privileges of the empire, in oppofition to the pro- 


tbnfion%o} the pope. „ . . . - • 

death of Conrad, Frederic’s fon, a wy of cwt- 
didates appeared for the Imperial throne, and fcver^ 
eledled by different parties ; amMig whom was Richar^ duke 
of Cornwall, brother to Henry 111 . 

emperor, however, was properly acknowledg^, tiU Kodolptt 1 . 
count of Habfbourg, was unanimoully raifed W 
the vacant throne } whofe reign was one conti- A. D. 117J. 
nued feene of troubles, and, at lair, ended in 


his depofition. . , r 

The fierceft contefts were carried on for many years, by 

thofe families that afpired to the 

quarrel of the emperors with the popes 

ed with vigour. Benedia XII. having refiiW « 

Lewis V. of Bavaria, tfee prmces of the entire affemWed at 

Franefort, and eftablilhed the famous conftitu- 

tion, called the ^ which it A- D 

was declared, “ That the majority of fuftrages - 

« of Srelcaoral college lhould confer the empire, widHM 

« the emperor, noar any right to approve or rejea his elec 
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» *f ^^flrtan Crandeur.^ 

■ CbarU V.~-Luther.~-R,for^ , 

»/ ^Ugttn^Reftgnatim and ketirment tf^arkt ^ 

r.r-^i, Cbarailer. * 

''k.V, Albert IT. archduke of 

' db f A **2^'*^ way te conlidered as the epoch of ' 

^' **** A“ft«a. In the fpace one 

crowns, viz. thofe of Hun- 
and the Imperial dig, 

T^ ',K*r that family for Three huL 

.• ’■«'gn» under Frederic 1. 1, the 

cLteX'fivf® cair* 2'^"/ invented by John 

^ttenbnrgh, of Mentz. His fucceflbr Maximilian I. by his 

P^nceft of Burgdndy, added the Ne», 
dommions. During this reign^ Gerin|nY was 

®7®¥ in each^f which a provilciai an^ffaru-' ’ 

• adar jurifdiiaion was eftdbhflied. ^ mciai ano-paru- 

A» death- of Maximilian, Charles V. his 

■ ^ ^ t'^ndfoiH and heir to the kingdom of Spain in 

mother, was ele<5led emperor. Fran- 
time, and wi“h equal con- 

rie^ t B *1’® years^d expe- 

reptitation in arms. During 
f • (nftjned their competition by many expre^ 
^rrffac„da,p „d regard. Francis in particular LdTrld, 

J ?!f “ **** •>« brother Charles and he were 

and openly fmtors to the lame miftrefs. The moft 
«^®‘^®'^ <^nnate,'' added ht, « will win her ; and the 

*•’* Bift although a generous! 
^1*}"’ r'^r animated by the hope of fuc- 
S? ^ ^ capable of foiming foch a philofophic refolu- 

u- a Operation too 

JW^OThuiKwtaity, and which be was little abl6 to praaife. 

i» fooner given to His rival, thin Fran, 

^ r natural to difappointed 

and indignation, at iS" 
JS^^l^fevour^purpofe, and rejeaed in the foce of 

Thefpiritof 
contempt: and from this jealoufy, as 
«Midl »^oppofitKmof mterelb,a^^ that emulation W 

Guicq^dmi. 


tween 






twten tkofe two monarchs, which mvolvrf them to 
tnol^Mrpetu^ holt lUties, and Itqpt their whole age in agi^ilNtt* 

^ When princes or private p^oos arc rcfolved toquan^ * 
It is eafy to find a brand of difeord. Charles and Francis 
HKiny interfering claims in Italy ; and, bcfidcs thcfc ohv^:»ai« 
purees of contention and Gompetition, the latter thought him*- 
felf bound in honour to reftore the king of Navarre to las 
dominions, unjuftly feized by the crown of Spain« , Th^ 
immediately began to negociate ; and as Henry V 11 1. of Eng- 
land was the third prince of the age in power and in dignity, 
his friendfiiip was eagerly courted by each of the rivals, tie 
was the natural guardian of the liberties of Europe. Sensible 
of the confequence which his fituation gave him, and proud 
of his pre-eminence, Henry knew it to be his intereft 10, 
keep the balance even between the contending powers, 
and to reftrain both by not joining conftantly with •either* 
But he was feldom able to reduce his ideas to pra(3:icc. He 
was governed by caprice more than by principle. Xhe poffions 
oFthe man were ever afi' over-match for the maxims of the 
kjJtg. Vanity and refentment were the great fprings of ai| 
his adlions; and his neighbours, by touching thefe, found an' 
cafy way to draw him into their meaftires 

This was the period of the reformation of religion, which^^ 
took place, in feveral parts of Germany, and afterwards 
tended its effects, not only to all the kingdoms of Europe, htUr 
lUcewife to the moft diftant parts of the globe, bringing about 
as important a revolution, as is recorded either in dhe ancient 
or modern hiftory of mankind. Perhaps no revolution ever 
had fo marked and general an influence upon the induftry of 
nations, the government of kingdoms, the manner^ of men, 
the pre^refs of Icience, and upon fociety in ^neral. Tho 
popes bad acquired exceflive power, both in riwngs fpiri^al • 
and temporal. All Europe bowed under the yoke of RottiCi 
and trembled at the name of pontiff*. Thofe who from time 
to time had bddly attempted to withfland this fortnidalde 
powesr, had all mi (carried. Emperors, kings, and natlluts, hM 
to vain employed force, religion, and fcience, to hreaw their * 
pontiff’s throne remained unfliakcn, 
ipicSj srfEer unavailing attempts, were obliged to aclpruPudedgO 
liimlclves the Haves of the fee of Rome* An : 

fralii of triumphs over the Ohriftian world, fljrmcd J^')iWy ' 

ellablilhed the defpotifm of thejjopes. But Aci^ls ait^ 
appointed time for every thing. It was lyferv^^hf 
dbneafor an c^cure individual to fliake this formtdableil^^ 
deprive the Romilh fovereigo of one haffttf 


• Ihr* Robcftfdii, 



^eUmtf pai mm^ inMa ^nm ^'»t de^ fleep In 
ithkih Affv^iketh boiriecVand prdTenl diem vnth t^e lamp of 
anddbii f digiont vtridi whkh diey thight fee the errors^ 

i9ipo(^Mtire% aikT mRi^palioos of the Latin church } and thleSy> 
"Aat ^they inieht feca the -mifery bf their fcrvile coddition* 
liAitW was the author) or rather inftmment) of this memo-* 
ilfble reyelutitm. Born at Eyilehen^ in Saxony, of parents in 
«|iyw ftation^if hfe, he was ptit into a convent 6f Auguifin 
.iViai% where he i^n diftinguiiked himielf by his great ap- 
i^cation to by his penetration, and chiefly, by an eafy 

^ 1 ^ bold mannef of expreffing himfelf He was made teacher 
of philofophy at Wittemberg, and foon role to be profeffor of 
listw^ogy in the fame city, where he -acquired great reputation. 

this Leo X. the patron of the arts andfcieqpes, wanted 
tp finiflt the fupcfb church of St* Bct^r in Rome, and feeing 
bss treafure exhaufted, he opened a treafury of indulgences, 
^rhi^ wcCc fent from Rome to be fold in Germany ; aqd the 
LkNnkiicans were charged with the falc of them. Never was 
there fo fcandalous an abufe of indulgences. 'T'h^ were fo^ 
mblkly as mercantile ware, and with the greateft indecend||fc: 
to taVerns ahd ale-houfes*. They were proclaimed as hea- 
venly ^voufjs, wMch of themfelves blotted out the moft hei- 
nous crimes. This tended to the encouragement and in- 
Cfvafe of all kinds of vice. The wicked were not deterred 
^ any motive x>f fear from the commiflion of crimes. Hence 
we may eafily conceive how very dangerous fuch a'do6frine 
was to fociety, chiefly at a time, when the voice of confciencc 
Wasflifled by fuperflition, and reafon and true religion almoR 
iaft ill a crowd of abfurd errors. Whether it was a detefta- ^ 
ikm of this «do^rin^ and thefe abuies, or jealoury,< as fbme 
"the Aiigailin Friars made choice of Luther to preach 
indmgences, and thofe who fold them. The yoiing 
oaonk pofFefRd of a lively imagination, and armed with the 
X^unbeau of reafon and feripture, declaiined with great flrength 
iliclo^liienbe againfl thofe pei^^ious maxims, lha pointing out 
true of IndulgeRces, coeded the of the purcha- 

Endsdidened by this fuccefs his view^ went fltrther; 
"^4if];dayed and attacked the uftirpadons and Errors dk 
fb^^ch In a word, tore off the veil which hkl^ 

Ipr vices eyes of the M^d, and the throne of 4(e 

I^UjFs be^ m tottec. Leo, who at flrfl defpiied Luther, 
liSStdaihmei pt i^ and fummoned 

|dm >efbiti bis tr^nax at Rome. Frederic of Saxony, who 
jjpoteSbd Mm, obtained the favour' of having his caute' tried 
SlXff^manp- Ludier appeared at the diet of Augiburg, pro- 


e .Mvflictm. 


teAed 



by tJve emperor Charies’* cwrfu^ Cardi^' 
jetan, who was h^udee, rrfbfed to bar Wm, *’*^ ]*|^ 
^liecbim to rettaA. Luther would not coi^y, 
to a^generid council, retired fo^redy ^ Augfcucg, 
turnS into his own country, attended by man^ 
tffitherto Leo had contented himfelf with threatemngs , but» 

Ae reformation increafed, he thundered <>" 

yvould punifh him whom he confider^ as . P® 

condemnatiopi of the Pope denounced againft btm, did bu 

'rotate Luther the more. Proteaed by h.s fovete^^ 

countrymen, he renewed his appeal to » ge^ 

treate/the Pope asAnti-Chrift, burnt the l>f 

nication at Wittemberg, attacked 

of the church of Rom^ and fpoke with ^ 

folemn ceremonies. Charles V. at *e requeft of L^ ^ 

j fVie r«*former to appear at the diet of Worms* Luther 

came fpoke with a decent boldnefs, confefled that 
vVit have carried him beyond the bounds of a Wife rnodcra-^ 
!?n? buratTe fame time refufed to retraft^his omnio^ 

St'£?o3xMA'ndj».™‘.<p»s- 

*°The'*e'S«or, not willing to ftain his 

.a2'. ss... 

KufhPJrinJ 

na hta Tfoon as his fafccondua fhould expire. 

concealed him m a ^ ^ j^js fyftem, and form 

fury of his enemies, attack'was’ againft the do(2riB» 

a bodyofdc^nn=s^H.sfi^ft «^^^^^^ on^y two fa^W 
of the church of c ^ confidering the -reft as ih* 

Baptifm and ^°^^^iopted by fuperftikio^. ^ 
invention of felf-mtere » . ^ only as ofelefs, but idqi* 

rejeaed the ^ he conGdered as a fi^to 

ssv i » 



fctt Iiis^L einh^J*' Vtikmg tme of the nuns t& 

■pSSpSiSl5^^.’’'°”°" “'^' ”'* "- 

Jjstser Aad the hyppmefs to fee his country embrace hi^ 

Ifiite, and adopt the reformation Fr«n, c ^ his doc- 

1»t<red into Ihi!^ ^ 1 ” Sa^tony, his opinion* 

^ L ’»«==«ne alfo reformed, and 

• f?®f P**? " n®«h of Germany. ’ 

the chief fupport 

fc reformation, and gave it imrtenfe refnei^v 

1^ knowledge and moderatipn ♦. reipect|iy 

aieajous men fpread the re- 

mo ^Imperial cities upon the Rhine ; and Olaus into Swe- 

fe’li If I'^'eu Luther, to^ 

off the yoke of Romej entire 
'•'® L? ®P'™?«s> a powerful party confuJtino- 
:^, and ^eiving his decH-.ons vidth refpea F Ww S 

to clj to. .oTiafS! 

dl?f.W?fc r piCitive Chriftianirr, 

Midil oriii« r ■ .? enpture* to all, and to die peaceably in the 

*™* withotft remorfe> 

^tattes V* hal Wn fucceftfol in above thirty battle*, 
be commanded himftifi but in the decline 7f life S 

•iT^ - ^ ™ange, and oppreffed by fickne^ be r^ened 

an i ?•' ^ Ferdinand, ainTAe 

A. IX 155*. k»ng«fom of Spam, the Ned»erlands, Itdim «lo- 

'• * Phffip n. He then 

%tjd froB^the piaffed the remainder of his day* in 

T *”*^*^ w “ Eftramaduta, which he mrr- 

ferre^ a* the piat^ of hts retreat. It Wa? feated in a valle^ 
mgre^ex^ watered Ay a fmafl brook, and furroundJ by 
Ir^mg grmi^ oovned wiA lofty trees. In Ais foIitadeV 
*»*>^d1iavefoited a private gen- 
nf iptMerhte fotoine. His. talie wits pi^ bis^do. 







Reftgnathu tmd V. 

meftics fiwr, Jttidlw interconrfe wA 
ttmes be cidtivate4 the plaQts in .his wwcea Wh 
hands, fijmctimes lode out to the. neigbhwrwg 
litdc horfe, the only one which'he kep^ attoided by a lim^ 
&rvaiit on foot: zm when hb infirmities dwfnreq ^ 

th«ie more aAive recreations, be ntoitied a gendeWM, . 
litho refided near the monafteiy, to vifit him, and enttrtai^t - 
S as^uals} or he emptayed hunfidf m (bdyi^ ^ 
^prihcipiesrand in framing curious works 
which he had always been remarkaWy fond, and to wh«h 
EfSniua was peculiarly turned, Buybowevy be w as 
eaeed, or whatever might be the ftate of his alwdj# 

a confidcrabk portion of 

Si^egularly attending divine ferv.ce m the chspd of the 

"T*2’ Si;f SnSSinS • 

wfcotemporaries. He funk into P. 

reHfli for ^ ?s With them hechaunted the 

company but tba^ to aU the rigours, bf 

hymns m the iviinai, ww . . ^ ^ exwaoon 

^^Ntrt^fetirfiedimth thefe zSti of mortifi^clW^ 
for bis uns *, t'l ot L f r<( Heaven, bvfome new and 

■> and anxious to merit t*}® f*'', to celebrate his ouW 

fmgular mtoce cordingly erefted In die ctepd 

^qmes. His ‘on»l> was r g y f^It^clhl 

of the monaftery 5 and his at^^ms W4.« ^ 

preceflfe)h. /°!hJfervice of the dead was d»|fflptfi| 

^ in hw coffin, a^, the. 5 ^ -Syers’th^ virere put np 

oyer bimj Iw mingfing his tears wi* ihbfe^ 

IS a. if th.^>d been cclcbmttng * 

ESSdt'lu'if^AV ?f “wt. 

frfak hb mnft eloquent panegyric. 

^S^nfivc an empire, «nch»<hMgtW«^ 

ever to have beeuen^,**# a? 


Pr.Roben&% 



IS z {bttn^man* ztid even at 

^y rt^e^^gwth indd&tiga]9ie induft^, the feience 
8»g^ wiportaneg to a monafdl tiiat of dif:. 
»e ^araaers <^ men, and of adapting their taknts to 
W i^ri^ d<^artmentt in which tiley are to, bo emploved. 
l£^ ^putation of Charles, his infetiS- 

himfelfj his neighbours, and his 
not pnly ftuftrated the chief 

'*'‘7 committed to 

’nts care, but Isbi^ed him to have recourfe to 1 ^ artifice 

,^*6 c ^5 his exalted ftation, and led him into fuch devia! 

^r? ?s were unworthy of a great prince. 

Jr“ ^«y» n» itfelf fufficiendy dcteftable, ws« ren- 

comparifon with the open and 
W^figning charaaer of Francis L and ferved, by wy of 

SfS’-fc T* monarch a degree of admira- 


CHAP. LXXFL 

’ Prince Eugene.— Peace of Utrecht— 

of the King ofPruMa^ 

O Of feveral fucceeding emperqrs 

•’y *•’« CatholiS and 
^'ttthewns, whi<* dented dip empire, till Ferdmahd III. 

« « ^ di« peace of Weftphalia, by which 

” ' were equally 

kftrufl^on . ^*‘*fP®®cepivfi«ved t^ crapirdliom 
pftWl<ws and Gt^manv, from that time, has been dually 
J'P^»Hiig M jiower imd Iplenddr. * 

V Fertfia^^ fij^cedW in the Imperial dignitybf bis Cod 
: ^ J ^vcr<!^ unamiable) and not very for- 

* *!**■ ‘® *»is wars dridi boib. 
lh»n him Al&ce, wd many other frontier pbces 

^pw enpu*. And Ae Turks would have taken V^ina, 

had 



bad aof itlw 
land. 


frintf ^ 

^^<^ bceii raifed by JtAn kli^ pf 


Pj’ince Ett'gefie, of Savoyi, was a young adventurer In 
about the war 16975 and being one of 3 ie Imberlal genci^^ 
gave the Turks the fir ft che^s^they received in ffimgiMty. 
and by the peace of Carlowitz, Tranfylvania 
rwas ceded to the emperor. The cimpirc how- A. D. 
iver could not have withftood the power of 
F ranee, had not the prince of Orange, afterwards king Wil? 
IfUnllL of England, laid the foundation o&the grand jco^« 
deracy againft the French power. The Hungar^, fccrctly 
encouraged by the French, and exafperated by the unfediag 
tyranny of Leopold, were ft ill in arms, under tic proteSion 
of the rorte or Turks, when that prince died. 

He was fucceeded by his fon Jofeph, who put 
the eledtors of Cologne and Bavaria to the ban A. 
of the empire i but being very ill ferved by prince 
Lewis of Baden, £he general of the empire, the French j^dy 
recovered their affairs, nOtwithftanding their repeated 
The duke of Marlborough, though be obtainea very fplendid 
vtdlories, had net ^11 the fucceis he exped^d or defervedi 
Jofeph himfelf was fufpedled of a deffgn to (ubvert d>e Gef-* 
manic liberties 5 and it was plain by his condud, that he ex-* 
pedied England fhould take the labouring oar in the war, 
which was chiefly carried on for his benefit. The £ngli& 
were difgufted at his flownefs and felfifhncls 5 but he died 
before he reduced the Hungarians, and leaving nomaleh&ie^ 
was fucceeded in the empire by his brother Chatles VL 
whom the allies were endeavouring to place on the throhC M' 
Spain, in oppofition to Philip, duke of Anjou, grandfoi t6 
Lewis XIV. 


When the peace of Utrecht took place, Charlw 
at firft made a (hew as if he would continue the A. B; 
war 5 but found himfelf unable, now that ijc was ^ ^ ^ 

forfaken by the' Engl ifh. He was theref^ obliged to 
elude a peace with France at Baden, that he . I 

might attend the progrefs of the Turks in Hun^ 
gary, where they received a total defeat ffOtn ' ' ^ 

prince Eugene at the battle of Peterwaradin. Ttey T<?e 4 iy^ 
another of equal importance from the fame ^ 

iral, before Belgrade, which fell into the aat^ ^ AvO.| 74 yl| 
of die Impcri^uifts; and next year thepe:^0f ‘ 
jpaiiarowitz, between them and tfa» T 
. Charles employed every minute of 
jpTang^ments for increafing and pr^fervtng His 
Ital34,and the Mediterranean. . 

me eietwn of Britain devolved to the hqufe of ^ 



°1*'? “'Sj fo 

frtf»»haM ^t a Wh <^„ed between him tndiS^^ l. 

A. t> nu ^ F “”^****^^88 the fyftem of affairs' all 
• ?!♦• B^rope at tlwt time, that the capital powers 

new dhe* •lliances, and coiSuJed'^ 

Without entS-- 

P^Jtwwlaw, It 1* AifEcient to obferve, that the fafetv 
‘*SP®“^'fc'«ent, was the main obL^ 

‘¥ Charles ; and 

the Auftrian fuccefiion. ^ 

^r m1ti|ft?a.? ?°f w® featfacrific^s'hc^^ 

la luly to the pnnces of the houfe of Bourbon Prince 

fe T^ H to fupply w: 

g ^: ffftcfi of France under cardinal b’leurv han- 

l^thl Tntk«“® w ® "’stained ^r hii^ 

Site to fen'sS^r 

c^* GeriBaa and other European powers 

*^«nip«cfiMj«ccn, m .«iaia*iaee to the duke of I nrrnL 
trm femay. Charles died in the year 1740 

r^^young king of Pfuffia, with a 

^aor of Bavaria fet ap CM J; 

a«S in thill 

'AUX^as. *‘' ^ Imperial throao 

*e ti 4 ^ 

poMTcd Aeir armies into mile- 
nuatm ., ap 3 the queen of kiumwaryv' 

». wto forowjtpcede^^ 



erincc itio tiioft valuable part of the 4u£h]r of SSefia by a 
formal treaty. 

Her yootn, l^r beauty, and futferings, and tfic uoWe for- 
(^de with which (he bore them, touched the hearts of ^he 
•^lungarians into whofe arms fhe threw herfelf and her little 
fon i and though they had been always remarkable for their 
^ifafefition to the houfe of Auftria, they declared unani- 
moufly in her favour. Her generals drove the French out of 
and George II. at the head of an EagliMi and 
=#4f]moveri4n army, gained the battle of Dettingeii. Charles 
VII. was at this time miferable on the Imperial 
throne, and driven out of his cle6loral domi- A. D. 1743. 
nions, as had been his anccllor in queen Anrx’s 
reign, for lidlng with France, and would have given the 
queen of Hungary almoft her own tenns ; but (he haughtily 
and impoliticly rcje<5icd all accommodation, though a<K 
vifed to it by his Britannic majefly, her beft and indeed only 
friend. This obftmacy gave a colour for the king of Pruffia 
to invade Bohemia, under pretence of fupporting the Impe- 
rial dignity *, but though lx took Prague, and lubdued the 
' greateft part of the kingdom, he was not fupporied by the 
French ; upon which he abandonetl all his conquers, and 
retired to Silefia. This event confirmed the obftinucy of the 
qu^en of Hungary, who came to an accommodation wi^ 
the emperor, that flic might recover Silefia. Soon after, his 
Imperial majcfly, died ; and the duke of Lor- 
Tain, then grand^uke of T ufcany, confort to A. D. 1 745* 
her Hungarian majefty, after furmounting fomc 
difliculties, was chofen emperor, by the title of Francis I. 

The bad fuccefs of the allies againft the French and Ba- 
varians in the Low Countries, and the lots of the battle of 
Fontenoy, retarded the operations of the empiefs queen 
againft his Pruffian majefty. The latter beat the emperor’s 
brother. Prince Charles of Loirain, who had before driven 
the Pruilians but of Bohemia ; ai^ the condudl of the cm- 
prefs-qtieen was fuch, that his Britannic majefty thou glu 
proper to guarantee to him the poffciiion t>c Silefia, a^ cede# 
by treaty. Soon after, his Pruffi^ roal^ prci.er.dwl ths^ 
be ha# m covered a fecrct convention which had b 
lercd kitd between the empfefs-nueen, the emprcis Rufii^ 
and the kimrof Poland, as etefior of Saxony, to 1^0 him 
of his doeuniom, and to divide them amoi^ di|iiiuelv^. 
Vpoo this hb Pimfl&an majefty aH pf a fiiddc^ drove ui# 

king of iWtBrf om of Saxony, defeated his 

poulSon ^ Drefi ^ ; wh^ he b^ dll 

msdtt the media^n of his Brkannic majwyi by whic^ ^ 

king of Pruffia adbmw]bdged the ^ 
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it fcoft ImA' tc^b6o of hb beft trbops, fnd wa« attetided wM^ 

«b treat confoqucnccs in hb £»voar. New reinfon^ment* 
arriffed every day from Ruffiav the takii^ of Colherg 

5 Ae lUflUos, and of Schweidnk* by Ac Asians, Icem-v 
^y-nnlV to have completed bU ruin> when hi» moft iormi- 
^Neenemy, Ae empeeb of RulEa,me<L ^eorge 
A. D.r7«*- n. bad died, in Ac year 1760. 

The deaths of Aofe iUuftrmiis perfonages 
^eere followed by wisat cotrfeqnenees. The Briti A isuss ^T 
of George III. were foUcitous to put an end to A-^ar, 
foe new emperor of Rnffta recalled 1 ms armt* 4 . Hts pful" 
Clin maje^ was, notwiAftaitding, fo ver^ much reduced 
U ys loffi*, Aat Ae emprefs-queen, P5''^Wy, would have 
c^pletsd hb deftruiaion, bad k not been for Ae wife teck- 
wadbds of the oAer German princes, not to annmilate 
Ae hottfe of Brandenburg. At firft Ae emprefs-qucen re- 
feaed all temb prof«rfcd to her, and order^ 30*000 men to 
'^adekd to her armies. The vifiblc baekwarinefr - 

cenerals to execute her orders, and die fucceffes obtained 
br hb Pmffian majefty, at laft prevailed upon ter to agree 
to an armiftice, which was foon follow^ by the treaty of 
HubenAerg, which a^n fecured to bis rrul- 
A.D. t7*j. fern majefty Ae poffcflion of Silefia. 

Upon tbedeaA of the emperor, her hulband* 
her fon Jofeph, who hadfome time before been 

A D i76<t. crowwl king of Ae Rmpans, fueweded him in 

the empire. Hb Imperial majefty, foon after 
hb acceffiom Afcovered peat ttfonts^fpr goyernmwt, and 
for partitionii^ oAer cotmtries. He joined m Ae difmem- 
.ber^nt of Kland, vrith Rnffia and Pnifiia. He pkidA 
vifit incognito, and wiA moderate attendants, to Rome and 
the primal courts of Italty; andhad a perfonal 
with his Pruffian majefty, ftiouA this Ad prev^hofti- 
litres from being commareed^tween Awftria and Pruffia, 
on acajou A t>f Ae fucccffipnito the dedforatc of Ravana. 
The Aaftrian claims oaiiA occafion were very umutt, but 
in thefriDDort of them, 'while cojjtcft continued, the cm- 

Sra?.®id gre^^mAtary AiH. ThooA vaft arm,^ 
?Sre bn^^o^ ^ onWyfidcs, to 
of mwA knportaaace, and sm accommodation « ItogA took 
place. After As* evert, the eihperor 

o lo vH thto m to operations ofWr. He-msA it ™s t^y 

' sdfo Ae fees of sid lawyers at a moderate a- 

mount) 


the 0^ 

mount, granting them a penfion in lieu. He aUW abolilhe^ 
the ufe of torture in his hereditary dominions, and reformed 
many of the grievam es under which the pcafants and com- 
mon people laboured. He was a prince of a philofopUt 
turn of mind, and mijced with his fuhjecSts with an cafe and 
a fe bility that are very uncommon in perfons of hW rank, 
xi^oved the converfation of ingenious men, and appeatod 
f<^itou8 to cultivate that cxtenlive knowledge, which cno- 
who adorn the elevated ftadon* to which he had 
Seen rafl#4. 

Notwithffiljading this, he was far from being fortunate He 
pronounced his^wn fatire in the epitaph which he wrote fof 
himfelf. “ Jofeph II . unhappy in all his undertak- 

ings.** Unhappy, becaufe unfuccefshil, and unfuccefsful 
Jbecaufe his imagination outran his judgment. To render 
religion independent, fcience free, laws and legidation more 
pert^ and vigorous, were great and laudable objei^s. But 
he failed in all. And the moment before his death, he en- 
dured every aggravation of misfortune. Brabant tom from 
hi mi Hungary bearing off in noify triumph its crown from hi^ 
palace, while he lay iuffering the pangs of death i his family 
conne6^ion with Rudia cut munder, and the views of ambition 
clofed by the death of the princefs Elizabeth ; his own death 
Coo, pronouced inevitable to him before he could view the 
fuccefs of his arms at Belgrade, and the (ingle fuccefs of his 
life. Again, that fuccefe thrown into fufpence, and rendered 
doubtful before his expiring eyes, by the terribic news of die 
^ngcr and exped;ed defeat of Coburg, Thus, did he drink 
Cbe cup of bitternefs to the very dregs. He died at Vienna, 
on the 20th of February, in die forth-niath 
year of his* age, in the twenty- fixth year of his A. D. 179 ^. 

Teign,as emperor of the Rotn^S) aiw tiictentk 
as king of Hm^ry and Behemia. He was fucccedcd by his 
brother Leopolajo^<?P^» grand-duke of Tufcany, the prefent 
emperor. 

With regard to Ikirature^ many the Germans have 
greatly diftinguiflicd diemfelves in various branches of learn* 
ing and fcience. In aftronomy, Kepler defervedl v obuined a 
great reputation ^ and Paffendorf, one of the fxrft writers on 
tne law of nature and nations, h^ al(b merit as an htfeorian. 
Some of the Englifh periodical writings, fuch as the Spe^* 
for, Tatler^ and Guardian, being tranuated into die German 
language, excited great emulation among the witters of that 
country, and a number of periodical papers appeared, of van* 
ous mefrit. One of the firft and belt was puUiilied at Ham* 
burg, uiufer the title of ** The Patriot**, in which X)r. 
Thomas, the late biihop of Saliibury, was conccrzftd \ he be* 
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ing it that time chajrfam Britifli fiftory at Hamburg, 
-and a confitieraWe mafter of the German language. The laie 
ptrrfeflbr Gellert, who is one of Ae moft elegant of German 
iihiAorS, ahdone of them^fl efteemcd, has greatly contributed 
A the improtement M their tafte. His way of writing is 
particularly adapted to touch the heart, and to infpire 
tnents of morality and piety. His fables and narrations, 
ten in German verfe,liis letters, and his noral romances,, are 
fo much read irt'German, that even many of Ae 
Aem almoft by heart. His comedies are alfo y^rp^opular ; 
thdugh they are rather too fentimfental, and br^r adapted for 
the clofet than for the ftage. Gefner, whof^Idylls and Death 
of Abel have been tranflated into the Erig^/ih language, is an 
•ingenious and pleafing writer. It is an unfavourable circum- 
ftance, however, for German literature, that the French lan- 
guage fliobld be fo fafhionable in Ae German courts inftead 
of the German, and that fo many of their princes ftould give 
it fo decided a preference. Even the late king of PrufTia or- 
dered Ac Thilofophical Tranfa6hons of his royal fociety at 
Beflinj from the ^ginning of its inftitution, to be publifted 
in the French tongue j by which fome of the Germans think, 
that his majefty has caft a very undeferved reproach upon his 
n; ' f lar^uage. , 

Wic/« rcfpedl to the fine arts, Germany has produced fome 
good painters, archite^s, fculptors and engravers. Printing, 
if fir ft invented in Holland, was fooii after greatly improved in 
Germany. The Germans are genially allowed to be the 
firft inventors of great guns; as alfo ot gunpowder in Eu- 
^ rope, about the year 1320. Germany has likewife produ^pd 
fome excellent mOfidans ; Haitdel^ Bach, a<idiiiffe, of whom 
Handel ftands at the head; and it is acknowledged Aat he 
arrived at Ae fuMime in mufie, though he had not Ae finalleft 
idea between mufic and fentimental ^preifion, t 
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ENGLAND. 
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Origin of the names^ Albion and Britain— Romans cofu- 
Britain and introduce the luxuries of Italy— Inroads 
of the Scots and Pills — Saxon Heptarchy— Inu odu&ion tf 
yChriJiianity — Laws of the Saxons— Egbert— Invajim of the 
^ ^ — His valour y karningy and amiable charac^ 

— "^fjf^lar law of Athcljian — Danegelty or fiifl land- 
tax — Batt^^ Hajlings — JrtSy manners^ and cufioms of the 
Anglo-Saxod^Danes and Britons. * 

I T IS generally agreed, that the firft inhabitants of Britain 
were a tribe of the Gauls, or Celtje, that fettled on the 
oppofite (hore, a fuppofition founded upon the evident confor- 
mity of their language, manners, government, religion and 
coi\mlexion« Britain was little known before the invafion of 
JulS^Caefar, and its inhabitants were then remarkable only 
for th^ ferocity or barbarifm. It received the name of Al- 
bion, from its white rocks ; and Britain, from Britt, an old 
word, which at that time fignified painting the fkiny a praaice 
to which the firft people were much addicEfed. 

Julius Caefar conducted his army into this un- 
known country, which at that time was divided A. C. 
into feven (mail ftates, governed by petty princes. ^ 

The emperor Claudius conquered a great part of the ill ^d, 
and carried their chief prince Cara£tacu$ to Rome in triumph* 
the reign of Nero the Bri tains rebelled ; but at laft they 
were entirely fubdued bv Julius Agricola. 

During the abode ot the Romans in Britain, they intro- 
duced into it all the luxuries of Italy ; and it is certain, that 
under thefm the South Britons were reduced to a Rate of 
great yal&lage, and that the genius of liberty re^eatea nortf^ 
wards, v^cre the inhabitants made a brave refiftancc agaiftft 
• thefe tyrilnts of the world For though the B^ons 
unqu^ionably very brave, when incorporated wj^ tfte Ro- 
m:^ legbns abroad, yet we know of no 

'later times,' for their independency at home, iwwi^lTOnd^ 
the many favourable opP«rtunmes that prrfeirf^_^felv«. 
The Roman emperor* and generis, wble^if this ^ahd,‘rf. 
fiAed by the Britons, were entirely employed m rejjeHirtg Ae 
attacks of the Scots and Pias, concerning wltofe oneln itia^ 
difoutes have arifen f. The moft probable ^miw»,l>owev^, 
feems to be, that they were two tnb« of mtl ve BntMiis, «» 
different times had 9ed from the dominion of the Romans, 
• Hume. ; + Maepheefon. 
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'Artajk If ti* ttth *ni Pias* 

dialing li Wty aid but^ dkoufOabiSi luVw than fendle plains 
aii 4 ilavery« 

Upon Che mighty inumd^iotis of thp& barbarous nations, 
which under the names of Goths and Vandals, invaded the ' 
Jldman empire with tnflhite numbers, and with danger txt 
'Rome the Roman legions were withdrawn out o? Eri« 
with the flower of the Britiih youth, 'for the defence of" 
liie ca^tal and centre of the empire* As the Roman forces 
decreafed in Britain, the Scots and Pidb', who had 
po^ the progrefs of the Romans in this ifland, a^f il^d more 
boldly into the fouthern parts, cariying tcrrwdfnd dcfolation 
over the whole country* The effeminate /Tritons were fo 
accudoined to have recourfe to the Roa?;^^^ for defence that 
diey ag^dn and again implored the return of the Romans, who 
a$ often drove back the invaders to their mountains and anc'- 
ent limits beyond the walls. But thefe enterprizes ferved 
only to protra<Sf the miferies of the Britons ; and the Romans, 
now reouced to extremities at home, and fatigued with thefe 
diftant expeditions, acquainted the Britons that they no 
longer look to them for protedfiom and ekhorted them^’io arm 
in their own defence; and that tney might leave the ifland 
wi^ a good grace, they affifted the Britons in rebuilding with 
ffor»e the wall of Severus, between Newcaftle and Carlifle, 
which they lined with forts and watch-^towei s ; and having 
done this good office, took their lafl farewel of 
A. D* 44S. Britain, after having been mailers of the mofl: fer- 
tile parts of it, if we reckon O'om the invaflon of 
Julius Caefar, near 506 years. 

The Scots and the Pi«s finding tl^e whole ifland finally d^ 
ferted by the Roman legions, now regarded the whole as their 
prize, ai^ attacked Severus’s wall with redoubled forces, ra« 
vaged all before them with a fury peculiar to northern nations 
iri thofe ageS| and which a remembrance of former injuries 
could notldi to iafpirr* The poor Bri tains, like a helplefs 
depmed of their parent and proteSor, already fubdued 
by ibur awn flears, had again recourfe to Rome, and fent over 
^tr miCtra^e ejdftle for relief, which was addrefled in thefe 
^ Aii 9 U$<i tkrUf Uf^ul: Tht g^nsjf tie Britons \ 
aod, ilMir oibar laixHNitabie complaiints, uid, T^t the Barba^ 
riam einntife tient to the Jnety and tb^ fea hack to the Barhqriam ; 

hoi mfit tho bard choke tefi of perijhing h the Jword 
if ili Bill haviiii; no bop^ given them ay the 

IU&p^{caarat any ibocours hm mat ude, theybegan to 
^cher nation they might call over to Uieir rdt^. 
who was hinalblf a Briton, de&rtbes the degeneracy 
at tjm umc in mownfiil ftraifiSy m gives 
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Sasm Hip^opcif^ ^ 

tarrtfi oon^ed iSints of their o^icers, and the names of lom^ 
of dtetr kin^ particularly one Vortigern^ chief of the 0ait* 
monity by Whofc advice the Britons ftruck a bargain with two 
Saxon chiefs, Hcj^ift and Horfa, to protect them from the 
Scots and Pi^. The i(le of Thanet, a fecurc and fertile dif* 
was allotted for the refidence of ihofe German auxiU** 
aries^ and they were fupplied, according to the treaty, with 
an allowance of cloathing and provifions. Having reptdfed dih 
«i&ots and Pi£ts, the perfidious Hengift, being jomed by fuo- 
celS :^olonies of his own countrymen turned nis arms againft 
the and perpetrated a treacherous maflacre emring 

the fecunW of a feaft. After a long and violent conteft, the 
Saxons cAso^cd or enflaved thofe whom they had engaged 
to prote£l. Different parts of the ifland being fubdued bjr 
tiif^rent chieftains, or leaders, feven independent thrones, the 
Saxon heptarchy, were found^ by the conquerors, and feven 
families (one of which has been continuec^ by/emalc fuccef- 
ficxif to our prefent forereign)* derived their equal and facred 
^Hneage from Woden, their God of War. 

Saxon heptarchy comprehended the kingdoms of 
i^t, Northumberland, Eaft-Anglia, Mercia, EfTcx, Suffex, 
and WefTex j which laft ultimately fiibdued and united the 
whole heptarchy. Egbert, king of WelTex, having acquired 
the art of war and government, at die court 
Charlemagne, united thefc feven independent A. D. 8iy. 
kingdoms, and thus laid the foundation of the 
kingdom of England. , 

About this period Pope Gregory undertook to feiul miffion- 
pries among the Saxens to convert them to chriftianity. It 
is faid, that before his elevation to the papal chair, he chanced 
one day to pafs through the flave-market at Rome, and per- 
ceiving fome children of great beauty who were fet op for 
fale, ^ enquired about their country, and finding they were 
EndiOi Pagans, he is faid to have cried out m the Latin Ian- 
gu4c, mn Jngli, fed Jffgeli, forent, ft efffmt Chn^mm ; 
^hey would not be Englifh but Angels, had they been 
ChrilHans. From that time he was ftruck wi^ an ardent 
defirc to convert that unenlightened n^«>n, and tmtered a 
monk, named Auftin, and <^ers of the ftmc fracermty,to uit- 

ijertake the miffion mto Britain. • ^ *a e 

This pious monk, upon his firfl: 

Thanet, fent one of his interpreters^ Ethel^ft^tlte 
king, declaring he was come from Rome with cw- 

nal Ovation. The king immediately order^ th^ to ^ 
fiifited wtiJi oeceflSncs^ and evtn vilitod 
without declaring himlelf as yet in their fevour. 
however, encouraged by this fevoumble reception, ^ 

a pro^pcia of fuccefe, proceeded with redoubled ssea] 



rile The kihg openly cfpowfed thtf Chrifti^ 

^i^ioo,\Wiilc his example wrought io fuccefefully op his fub- 
jeds>.tl^ti(Qiitnbers of them came voluntarily to be baptized, 
their mliliooary loudlv declaring againll any coercive means 
towards their converuon*. In this manner the other kingdoms, 
OBe aftar the other, embraced the faith, and England was foon 
^ famous for its- attachment to qjiriftianity, as it bad beep 
•formerly averfc to iu Auftin is accounted the firft archbifhop 
•of Canterbury* 

; The Anglo-Saxons, during their heptarchy, were 
by priefts and monks, who, as they faw it convem|<ii^ per- 
iiiaded their kings either to fhut themfelves up ii^oifters or 
to undertake pilgrimages to Rome, where thejt^hhed their 
’days* The bounty of thofe kings to the ‘-ice of Rome was 
therefore unlimited ; and Ethelwdd, king of Mercia impofed 
/an annual tax of a penny upon every houfe, which was after^ 
wards known by the name of PeUr’s pence^ becaufe paid op 
the holiday of St. Peter ad. Vincula^ being the firft of Aiiguff* 
This tax was impofed at firft for the fupport of a college 
JRome, 'for the education of Englifti youth, founded by 
king of Weffex, under the name of Rome^Scoti but in pro- 
cefs of time the popes claimed it as a tribute due to St. Pen^r 
and his fuccellbrs. 

The criminal laws of the Anglo-Saxons were uncommonly 
mild f a compenfation in money being fufficient for murder of 
ahy fpecies, :and for the life of pqrfons of any rank, not ex- 
cepting the king and the archbifliop, whofe head, by the laws 

Kent, was emimated higher than the king’s. The price 
0f all kinds of wounds was alfo fettled : and he who was 
caught in adultery with his neighbour’s wife, was ordered by 
the Taws of Ethelbert to pay him a fine, and buy him another 
wife ; a proof, though fome what equivocal, of the eftimation 
in which women were then held. The punilhments for robbery 
vwerc various, but none of them capital 
, But if the punifliments for crimes among the Anglo-Saxons 
were fingular, their proofs were no lefs fo. When anjr con- 
troverfy about a fa<ft was too intricate for the ignorant judges 
to unravel, they had recourfe to what they called ju%- 
• ment of Godi or, in other to, chance. Their modes 

of confulting that blind divinity were various, but the moft 
common wab the ordeal. This method of trial was pra^fed 
. either by .boiluw watei^ or red-hot iron. The water, or iron, 

V was coi^sdrated by many prayers, tnailes, faftings, and exor- 
after vriiicb the periOT accufed cither took up, with his 
leaked band, a^ftone funk in die water to a certain depth, or 
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Ay7'9d 4hf Gr^af^ 

wmed the iron’to a certain diftance; The hand t«s imme. 
diatdv wrapped tip, and the covering fealed for three davs* 

appeared no marks i?f buroimr 
or fcaldinff, the perfon accufed was pronounced innocent* u 
otherwife he declared guilty *. The fame kinds of pr^f* 
or others equally extravagant, obtained among all the nations 
on the coiitinent; and money, in like manner, was everr 
where the atonement for guilt, both in a civil and ecclefialb* 
^l.lenfe, 

the heptarchy, the venerable Bede compofed hk 
church-r^ory of Britain, from the coming in of the Saxons, 
down to t% year 731. The Saxon Chronicle i. one of the 
oldeft and hi.^^thentic monuments of hiftory that any na- 
tion can produ^ Archite£l:ure, fuch as it was, with ftone 
and glafs-working, was now introduced into England i 
we read of a Northumbrian prelate, who was ferved in filver- 
plate. 

I Egbert, having united the Saxon Heptarchy in his own per- 
son, changed the name of his kingdom into that of Engle- 
ibsdd, or? England. His proiperity excited the envy of the 
noXhern nations, who, under the name of Danes, then infeft- 
ed the Teas, and from time to time ravaged the Engikh coa^ 
but were as often totally defeated I 

Egbert left his kingdom to his fon Ethelwolf, 
a prince better fitted to wear the cowl than the A. D. 83S. 
crown, during whofe feeble reign the Danes re- 
turned, and continued their depredations unmolefted* 

Alfred, his youngeft fon fucceeded to the throne, in confe- 
quence of the death of his elder brothers. He was one of the 
greateft princes, both ih peace and war, mentioned in hiftory. 
He fought feven battles with the Danes with various fucceft, 
and when defeated, he found refources that rendered him as 
terrible as before. He was, however, at one time, reduced to 
an uncommon ftate of diftref^ being forced to live as a fervant 
to a grazier f. But the human mind is as little fuited to em- 
ployments beneath, as above its capacity; the* great Alfred 
made but a bad cow-herd. His guardian genius was occupied 
about higher cares ; and he ft ill kept up a fecrct correfpond- 
ence with his brave friends, whom he colletfted together, and, 
by their *afliftance, gave the Danes mai^ llgnal overthrows, 
till. at laft he recovered the kingdom of England, and obliged 
die Danes who had been fettled in it,io fwear obedience to hit 
'government. : 

Alfred, having been educated at Rome, was not only 
fchoiar, but an author ; ^d he tells us himfelf, that upoitr htf 

^ Spelmaa. f Saxon Chronicle. 
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Vbifi La*i^im hi EngtetiJ. 

^^ecedtoit td the Anmey he hait iciaroely a Sajr fubjed whir 
^pbiihi rc^ Eogltfe, jor ari ecclefiaftic who un^rftood l^atia» 
iic.rcbiitit the city of Loido^H ^^Mch had been burnt down 
by the Danes^ Ibtlnded the univerfity of Pxford, 
A. D* $95- and was the patron of learned men. His encou- 
ragement of cc»nmcrce and navigation may feem 

focredibie to modern times. He had merchants who traded 
in Eaft-Incha jewels ; and .a cel^rated, writer fays ♦, that fomc 
of their gems were depofited in the church of Sherbone in 
fime. He was inexorable againft his corrupt judges, 

to hang up in the public high-ways, as a teri^fto evii 
d^rsf. He died at the commencgjSent of the 
A. p. 90 u tenth century ; and his chara£i»][is^C6mpletely 
amiable and heroic, that he j© juftly dignified 
. brith the epithet of the Great. 

On the death of Alfred, England relapfed into barbariftn ; 
and though his Ton Edward the elder was a brave prince, yet 
fi e Danes renewed rfieir invafions. His fucceflor, Athelilan, 
was fiich an encourager of commerce as to make a law, th^ 
every merchant who made three voyages on his own accopfft 
tb the Mediterranean, fhouid be put upon a £x>ting wim a 
^^hmriY fhX nobieman of the firft rank J, 

During the weak adminiftration of fucceeding princes, tfic 
Danes by degrees became pofleflTed of the finelt part of the 
countij. E^lred endeavoured mcjinlv to compound with 
TO his fafety, by agreeing to pay them 30,000 1. which 
was levied by way of tax §, and was the firft 
D. «oai. land-tax in England. He afterwards, with a 
cruelty incident tc/ weak minds, formed the-de- 
lign of mafiacring the Danes, in the kingdom, which he partly 
carried into execution. Sw^i king of Denmark took ven- 
geanoe on the EngUib for die flaughter of his 
A D. latj. couiitr)tnen, and compelled Edtclred to feck re- 
fuge in the court of his brother-in-law, Richard 
duke of Normandy. 

His fbn, Edmond after hairir^ bravely ftruggled 

Ibr the independoice of his idi^dom, was at Mtrayra by 
his general, Edric, and obliged to divide his dmiiiimis with 
Camtte, lim bf the Oaniih king, Sweyn. Edmond hirvived 
; this diviiloa only a month, being murdered at 

A- B. 1017, Oxford by two dF his chamberbunsy whole trea- 
diery made waw for the acce^n cf Canute die 
Dai^ to die dirone of England. This prince, by the co^ 

, l|ueft of NimrWay became me moft powcifiil monarch cf his 
tune ; being fbvemgn of Denmark, Norway, and l^ngland. 

• William of Malmeibury. Henry. 

X Maephedbn. ( This tax waS Oj&d Danegfik. 



WiMixm dukt ^ Ntrman^^. 

Of Bteold Fl^refoot, and Hardicanute, his fons and fiiccef-* 
Ibrs, noUling is recorded that merits your attention \ only that 
on the death of Hardicariute, the Englifh fhoek off the Oatiiili 
yoke, and placed on the throne of his anceftors, Edward fur- 
nam^ the Gonfeflbr, fon of the unfortunate Etheired. Though 
an excellent prince, he di&ufted the Englifti by his partiality 
to the Normaaw, among whom he had been educated ; and h« 
declared William duke of Normandy, his coufin, to he his 
fucceffor. The reign of Edward is remarkable an expe^ 
dition, againft Macbeth, who murdered Duncan, king of 
Scotland, and ufurped his throne 

On the death of Edward, Harold, the fon of earl Godwin* 
took pofTe^on of the vacant throne ; but his right was dlf- 
puted by thC*lW^of Normandy, and thefe two rivals prepared 
to determine the matter by the fword. With refpe^ to 
William, the enterprife was bold and hazardous. The £i^ 
li£h were a formidable nation, with a courageous and ambiti- 
ous prince at their head. The fate of war is uncertain^ 
Thefe obftacles fo far from intimidating, did but the more 
^nvigorate William’s courage. Crowds of adventurers jftock 
^his ftandard, and he fbon has an army compofed of ehofen 
warriors, ready to conquer or to die. Every thing was fa- 
vourable to William. The fpirit of chivalry, which braved 
every danger, was then at its height in Europe. The Nor- 
mans had every where been fuccefsful. Alexander IL who 
then ^led the pontifical chair, declared Harold an ufurper* 
excommunicated* him, and his adherents, and, to encourage 
William, font him a confecrated banner, with a ring adorned 
with fome of St. Peter’s hair. Thus an enterprize, concerted 
with ambitious views, and the execution of which muft be 
attended with injuftice and violence, was covered with the 
great cloak of religion f. 

William fet fail from Valery with a numerous fleet, atid^ ^ 
an army of 60,000 chofen warriors landed upon the coaft of 
Soflex, and foon after came to a dedfivc battle, 
at a place called Haftings in fliat county. I'hc A, P. to6&. 
fight continued from morning to funlet ; and ' 

Hardd, after perfcwming prodigies of valour, was flam mm 
two of his brothers, and left to the more fortunate WfllblH 
the viapry and die crown. Thus ended the Saxon monar- 
chy in England, which had continued for mcarc than fix hm*., 

4 xed years. - . , 

The Saxons were well (killed In dw ait of faditdiQ; mi 

f lafs, fbmc monuments of which remain. The fiiptetis 
>unftan, was elfcemed an excellent pamter 
rarics, and employed his pencil in religious fubjeas* ^ 

• Shakc4*«ar. t Hume. 
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^ AB tiadoh#> even in thefr rtidcft ftatC) h^e difcoverecf i 
ftroU^ prOflenfity te ftlbBine (l/akxs of poetry. <)f ail thA 
poetry ^sVas the moft admiredihtd Ouitivated by the iftbai. 
fj^ntS of this illand } hdnee the beautiful relics of ancient 
f^g. In thofe rtide timeS, every great man had his bard, who 
drew up the annals of hi^ family in verfe5 and flihg them, in 
order to imprefs them on the memory^ and hand tiiem down 
fd pofterity. Alfred, who Was himfelf a poet, and made verfes 
On purpofe to civrlize his fubje£ts, encouraged and rewarded 
men of poetical genius. Princes in that age were delighted 
to hear the verfes of their bards, to read their works, and 
commit them to memory. The poems of the northern bards 
pi^uccd the mofr furpnfing effedfs on thofe that heard them. 
The turbulent paffions were roufed or footJfe:^:Jf^ccording to 
the nature of their ftrains. The power of muiic acting upon 
tho paflions, is better felt than deferibed. 

The ancient Britons, Anglo Saxons, Scots, Irift), and other 
northern nation^ were fond of, and cultivated the mufical art. 
In thofe days every one who courted efteem, was at pains to 
fee acquainted with vocal and infrrumental mufic. To 
ignorant of this art was held difgraceful. The favour^ 
muiical inftrum ent of our anceftors, and of all the nations of 
Europe, was the harp. By the laws of Wales, the harp was 
one of 'three things necefl^y to conftitute a gentleman ; and 
none but gentlemen were allowed to play on it. The king 
had his harper. They had other mufical inftruments, parti- 
ctiiarly the fmall pipe and bagpipe, the flute and tabor. The 
power of mufle is amafingly great. A king of Norway aiid 
his courtiers were, by the martial ftrains of a harper, roufed 
into fuCh frantic rage, that, had they not been prevented, they 
would have fallen by mutual wc unds *. 

‘‘ The origin of drinking healthsy is placed in the time of 
^ the Anglo^axons. The old health, by hiftorians reported 
to have been drank by Rowena, daughter or niece of Hen-- 
^ gift, to Voitigern, king of .theBrifonst was after this fafliion. 

^ She came into the room, where the king and the guefts 
were fitting, and niaking a low obedience to him, Ihe faid. 
Be of goocT health, lord king 5’* then having drank, fee pro- 
lented it on her;kn^s to the king, who, being told the mean^ 
itig '^hat fee faid, and thc 'cuftom, took the cup, faying, 
drink your health,^' and drank alfo. 

« Drunkennefs was brought into Britain by the Danes, 
wem fudhdmin^Jrate topers in the mign of Edgar ; 

. fe *htJch*did tfcw^ir bad example prevail with the Engiifli, 
Dunfta^ arebUfeop of Canterbury, 


• PnHemy* 
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Mt down mai^ ale-houfes, fufFerina only oiie to be in a vil- 
lage,‘ or f^ll town. And, he alfo farther ordained^ that 
pins or nails fhould be fattened in drinking cups or horns^' 
** at ttated diftances, and that whoever (hould drink beyo^ 
« thefe "marks at one draught, fliould be obnoxious to fever®- 
^ punifliment. • v 

« The heroifm of the Danes was fullied with vanity, and 
« their diffipations were inadive. The Danifli kings and^ 
“ heroes always carried a poet with them to battle, to immor<* 
^ talize their prowefs ; and they filled up their leifure hourl 
with chefs, dice, and backgammon. The laft game was 
« invented about this period in Wales, and derives its name 
from back, little, and cammon, battle. 

Aa the are compounded of different nations, fo 

** manly fortitude'^d valour are truly Britifh j the Saxons 
budded upon the original ftock, the gentler virtues ; and 
the Danes ingrafted c ruelty, intemperance, and all the hoi* 
« fterous paffions which agitate the mott violent tempers ; fo 
that the natives of this country derive intrepidity from the 
Britons, politenefs from the Saxons, and barbarity from the 
« Danes 

lb thofe days, an acre of land was ettimated at one milling, 
a horfe at two fliillings, an ox at fix (hillings, a cow at four 
fliillings, and a (heep at one (billing f. 

Liberty was well uiiderttood and guarded by the Saxon inh* 
ftitutions 5 and we owe to them at this day the mott valuaWi^ 
privileges of the Engli(h fubjeiJls. 


CHAP. LXXVIIL 

militm the Conquerer --Domlday-Boeks^ Origin ef the 

Wars between England and France— Murder of Beeket^ 
Henry IL fubmits to be fcourged by Monks-^Churcb fiatt 
melted down to pay Richard’ s ranfom. 

I MMEDIATELY after the battle of Haftinw, William 
marchea to London with the pope’s banner di|la)^} dw 
priocipal inhabitants met him at the gates, and offered him » 
crown which they could not keep from him. Lrownccl a< 
Weftminfter, in the prefence of many Ac EngU&^^ 
Ndrmafl nobility, William reduced the reft of the kiugdaai t», 

» Strutt. + Fl«twoo4. 
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He cof^inif^ the privilege ^ 

dliest Ihemd greet a^ilitf to bis xscw fubje^Sts^ apd 

r or^ t 0 bftve iWhtfig more at heart, tbMn that the Eng- 
and NtimtMis ihould becooie one pec^le. In a word, 
cotida^d hirni^^ not as .a conqueror, but a$ the nation's 
f%Htful fovereign. Thofe beginning were buf ^ort-lived,, 
im the Ei^liOi found, that, in Wmiam, they had gotjen a 
ihafter and a tyrant. A revolt, whilft abfent in Normandy, 
&nis^d him with a pretext for exercifing his tyrannical dif* 
pofition* The Englilh were fpoiled of their property, and 
made die flaves of a defpot. The Saxon laws vi^cre aboliihed, 
auid thoie of Normandy fubftituted in their place. All plead- 
i^s were commanded to be in the Norman tpngue; for 
William would have no other language lpo|^ in England, 
hut that of the conq^uerorj and to mis is that predomi- 
nating mixture of French at prefent to be found in our 
gu^c. 

He caufed a general furvey to be made, and an account to 
be taken of the villains, or fervile tenants, flav^ and live dock 

K each eftate; all which were recorded in a book called 
nfday-book, which is now kept in the Exchequer. ^ 

, His fon Robert, vdio had be^ appointed governor of Nor- 
mandy, adUmed the government as fovereign of tha^rovince, 
in which he was favoured ^ the king of France. This gave 
rifc to tte wars between England and France, whkh have 
CBtuitinued longer, dra)vn mexe noble blood, and been attended 
more memorable atchievements, than any other national 
f^fdarrel we read of in ancient or modern hiftory. 

William, after a rcijgn of twenty-one years,* 
A. D. 1087. died while befieging h&ntz.. The fpiritof this 
monarch, fays an elegant hiftorian was bold 
and cnterprifing, wt guided by prudence ; and his exorbitant 
ambition, whira lay litdc under die reftralnts of jultice, and 
ftill lefs under diofe of humani^, ever fubmitted to the dii^ates 
of reafon and found pdicy* Though not infonfible to gene- 
aofity, be was hardened againft compafEon ; and he feemed 
oqu^y oftentiuious, and ambitious of edat, in hit clemency 
mid in his vengeance. 

William was Succeeded in the duchy of Normandy by his 
iMUt fon Rehett, and in tfa^ ktnedom of EhgUuid by m ^ 
fon William, for-named Rums, whole vma:it; and tyran- 
su^rttgnoofldmiedfoity years. He butk W^fonjnftar-hail 
m yt nowdbmch^ and added foverd works toite Tomer, 
lu» forsomkd with a wall and a tUteb. . . 

J^: 4 ead% Henry 1. fomame^ on ' 0 f 

t|U hnnitng, ufoipod the duone, which was the in^itance ^ 
« Hosie. 
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Murder of hickeU 

of his BjPoAer, Bobert of Normandy. This prince go^ 
vemed with feverity. His domeftic misfortunes were wy 
great His only fon Wiilian^ who had attained his eighteenth ‘ 
year, had accdmi^nied him in an expedmon into Nmmandy, 
but pciiflicd on his return, with aii his retinue. The roya; 
youth was anxious to get firft to landj and tbeca^^in of 4ie 
vefTel, bciiiTg intoxicated with liquor, heedlefsiy ran her on a 
rock, where {he was immediately dtflied to pieces. The 
king was fo much aflPetSlcd bv the news, that he is <ay never 
to have fmilcd more. His daughter Matilda married Geof« 
frey Plantagcnet, fon of the count of Anjou. Henry dy- 
ing of a furfeit in the 78th year of his age, defined the fuc- 
ceffion of the kingdom to his daughter; but his nephew 
Stephen ufurped the Thedefpotifm of the king, the 

licentioufncfs of the nobles, and the opprellion of the people, 
invited and encouraged the earl of Gloucefter, 
and David king of Scotland, to take up arms in A. D. 113a. 
fupp^rt of Matilda's right. A long and bloody 
war enfued, which, after various fuccefles, terminated in the 
fucceflion being fecured to Henry of Anjou, Matilda's fon. 

On the'^eath of the ufurper, Henry 11. furnamed Plantage-. 
net was invefted with the fupreme power. He was the greateft 
prince of his time. He began his reign with re-eftabiifliing 
juftice and good order, to which the Knglilh world bad been 
long a ftranger. He attempted next to reform the abufes of 
the church, but was oppofed ia all his meafurcs bv Hecl^et. 
archbifhop of Canterbury. The Roman PontifFand the king 
of France, clpoufed the caufe of this haughty prelate. Henry, 
dreading the fentence of the communication, fubmitted with 
relii6tance, and was heard to fay, in the anguift of his heart, 
^ If' there none who will revenge his monarch's caufe upon 

this audacious prieft P* Thefc words reached the of 
four knights, who, without acquainting Henry of their int^- 
tions, went over to England, where they beat out Becky's 
brains, bd^e the altar of bis own church at 
Canterbiwy. The murdered prelate was caiw A. 0. ^711. 

Hentir iWtt in no condition to fecond the blind obedienoe 
of his % and the public refcntnicnt rofe fo highyon. tte 

fuDDofitton that he was privy to the murder, that he fubmitted 
to be fcpuriid by Monfa at the tomb of the oretended mar- 
tyr. Hayiim Aos IboAed Ae 

Queft hf Ireland i an enterprise which he had lon^ meditiitadi. 
but wbkb faiid defcntd by re.fo*» of his qiwm*| 
prionte. Tbis exp^tion provrf Thouibj^^^ 

tious in all quarts, and crowned wim gmry, this bmt ai» 
okA uwitil ^t flf parem* was «bHged t» nainiaiii War 

Vai. IT »• ^ 



^tejohn lays hh Hriwn at the foot rf the Pope’s Legate. 

hii'^ famto' His W^ r^dled,. .wereJupport <4 by 
^ kings of f rwfic- wi Scoda^ This barb^us 
ottt jprey^d vpon hi? ^iritS, andix^put a pcnt^ 

■T* ; Jlidiardl. fuwmed Coeur de Lion,^m ms 

jCli- ‘>?S ^ r«reat courag«, fucceeded his fether. This ro- 
-i Rlantic prince, etnbarked in the crufedes. After 
atorious, .>ut ftuitlefs cam{»igns, he made a «■“« of 
three years With Sriadin emperor of the Saracms j and in his 
rSn tpJEngland he was treacberoufly fuiprifed by duke 
ofSftrU^ who, -rent him a prilontr to the emperor Henrj 
VL; ( His raafom was fixed, by *e fordid empwor fo h g , 
^ d»ndfing of;it proved to be a matter of greater diffi- 
culty.' AU the church plate was p^d down, and a tax was 
Ijdd oft aU perfons, both ecdefiaftical a^ fecuW, of a fourth 
P^eir annuri income +. Richard, ppon h W"’ J; 
5 Ld war a^inft France, in which he was kiUed, in the 
42nd year of his age, and ihe icth of his reign. 


CHAP. LXXIX. 

' el T T Order of the h 

-f eh«^r,-o,-,v. 

^ the Houfi ef Tudor. 

'•n TCHARD Icavine no iflii^ was fu^ccded by his brother 
R w&fe S is i«Englifh hiftopr. He 

1^ his cOBtinsned pinions j and foon ^e^brpiled him- 
S Rome, conterni^ the eleS^on «f 

l-iL^^V'awfprhurv The JunfEdom wa$/laia ,upaer the 
^^M^nterffiS, and lo^^as exajininunisrited and 

ttXSyfoSp:, and,14 his crown 

w a.- 


'aCaoM'"* 


t %joiw. 


baleipenti 



Ciaria granifd. 

bafement, had recMurfe to arms, and extorted 

from him Magna Gbarta^ Or the Great Charterj A. D. 1^15, 

which was figned at'^unnymede, between 

WindCor and Stains, a f^t ever fince defervedly qelcbratedj 

and even hallowed by every zealous lover of liberty. 

The moft valuable ftipulation in this charter, and the grand 
fecurity of the lives, liberties, and ^opi^rti^s of Engiiflhment 
was the following concellion. ‘‘No freeman (hall be :^pfire- 
“ hended or imprifoned, or difTeifed, or outlawed, or banilhedi, 
“ or any other way deftroyed i nor will we p upon himy Xiov 
“ will we fend upon him, except by the legal judgment of his 
“ peers^ or by the law of the land"^."* The |lipulation next 
in importance feems to be the fingular conceffion, ‘‘ That to 
“ no man will we fdLfo no man will viQ delay righty and 
“ juftice.” Thefe cdnceffions fhew, in a very ftrong light, 
the violences and iniquitous practices , of the Anglo-Norman 


princes. ^ ' ' . ' . 

Though this charter be deemed the foundation of Engliih 
liberty, yet, it is only, in great meafurc, a renewal of thofc 
immunities which the barons and their followers had poffeffed 
under the'Saxon princes,,and which they claimed by the char- 
ters of «enry I. and Henry IL As principles of liber- 
ty, however, came to be more enlarged, and pi'operty to be 
^better fecured, this charter, by various fubfequent ads and, 
explanations, came to be applicable to every Englifli fubjed, 
as well as to the barons, knights, and burgellcs. John had 
Iccirccly figned it, but he retraxSted, and caUed upon Uic pope 
for proteiaion, when the barons withdrew their allegiance from' 

■ John) and transferred it to Lewisj the eldeft fon of Phjlip Au* 
^gu^us, king of France. This gave umbrage to *e p.pe} 
and the barons, being apprehenfiveXof their country becomim 
i province of France, returned to John’s allegiance j but he 
was unable to protefl them, till the pope i efuira 
to confirm the title of Lewis. John died m the A- P. 

1 8th year of his reign, and the 49th of his age, 
iuft as he had a glimpfeofrefutjnng his authority. Tmemjf 
of London owes fome of her privileges to John. T he ofiice 
of iBWorvbefore his reign was for life i but he^ave them a 
dianer 'to choofe a mayor out of dieir own body, annually, 
and tbelcft their fheriffs and common council annually, as at 

** The principal barons agreed to acknoMdtrige the m^o^ 
of hwlOT He^ III. who was a weak prince, and ohh^ 
Le^t to evacuie the kingdom. To this reign w« are ap- 


♦ Mufiua Charta, Art. xxxii. 
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^eb»4 ^br d» flrft ouflines of Ac BritfQi hoafe 
A. I>. itH‘ «f ComrooBs. A ptoliament was heW at Ox- 
and icstums ordc^ to be ma^ not omj 
rf two ki^ts from eaeijr fltire* but alfoof deputies from die 

berouiths*. X fccond order of men was then introduced mto 

Ibe nalioittl coimca. The earl of Leicefter rebelfed ; but at 
^ bi r**W of Everfbam, stas defeated and killed. Henry diM 
in As S6dl year rtf his reign, the longeft in the Britife aniuls, 
but cue contttmed fcene of difiwder and anarchy. To theft 
ftrbggfes, however,’ we^ in great mcafurc, owe the liberties a 

the nrefent day. ■ 

Imnreft, during diis period, amount^ to an ^rmous 
heieht, as might be expewed from rite barbarifin of me tim«> 
lumen’s ignorance of commerce. »ilThere are inftances of 
4ol. por cent being paid for money, which tempted the Jew^ 
to remain in England, notwithftanding the gri^ous opjMref- 
front they laboured under, from the big^ of the age and 
Henry's extortions. King J(*n, his fether, once demandsd 
10,000 marks from a Jew at Brifto! ; and ^ h>s refufel, or- 
dWed one of his teeth to be drawn every day, till he (hould 
Confent The Jew loft fcven teeth, and then paid^^he fum 

I. furoamed Longflianks, Hennr’s f<m, remattoble 
for the intrepidity of his charaaer, fucceeded. He mvit^ all, 
who hdd his crown in eapiu, to his coronation dinner, 
whkb ctmltfted of 278 bacon hogs, 450 hogs, 440 oxen, 430 
fheep, %%fooo hens and capons, and 13 fat goats J. ^ rom 
ftiis we may form feme idea of the luxury of the times. Alex- 

> -aadw Ht. king of Scotland was at the folemnity, and on the 
;«^^-5oo horfes were let loofe, to be the property (rf fuch 

as coidd catch them. - , , . T,r , 

Edward confirmed Magna Charta, and attecked the Welch, 
^o unconquer^ by die Saxons, preferved their imc- 

> pcndencerHc obliged tbeir prince 

rate refiftance, to fubmit, and united Wales to 
A, die crown <tf England, die prindpaKty of ^ 

king’s eldcft foo. By a barbarous poh^, he 
ordered ill die Welch bards to be coUeaed to«d»CT «« pat 

ro death. Edward afterwards memt^sd ^ lub- 

A. D. 1 J07. j«aion of Scodand j hut ex^red « Carlifle, m 
advancing to complete the conqutm. _ 

' The fcebte aid Edward 11 . drough enjoined by 

whb his bft ^ 

till had finally tht kbgdom of 
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Infiiiuthn ef the Order ef the Getrter* * 

1 

after few weak^efforts, rellnqatlhed the prcje^^ He 
ffufted the natton by hjs attachment to mean fiivountes. Hi# 
queen, Kabella, enterirf^into a convey 
one Roger Mortimer, her gallant, am other mflatisnea 
who accufed the king of incapacity for government, depofed 
and inhumanly murdered him in prifon, by holtMi^ him dow 
violently with a table, which they riirew upon him, and thruft- 
ine into his fundament a horiV, through which *ey burnt hit 
bowels with a red-hot iron *. Thus perilhed the unfiwtunate 
Edward II. a prince born to obey minifter^ not to govern a 

^"]^wrd III. had fpirit and abilities fuflicient to avenge the 
death of bis fether. HU mother’s paramour, Mortimer, was 
feiied by his order aud -perilhed by the h^d of the hmgman. 
This youthful and ambitious monarch claimed the kingdom 
of France, in right of his mothe^ the daughter 
of Philip the fair. A war with FraiKc enfue^ A. D. 131*. 
the event of which was profperous. His heroic 
caUed the Black Prince, from the colour 

y^rof his W <»» ii™iti«M4 

which had been rfabhlhe , by ancient authority, 

ttory prevails, ^ugh fuppo^ to be the countefc 

that Edward’s miftreis, ^ 7 ^ iIh } that the kii« 

of Salilbury, dropped her ga ^ - of bit courtier# 

^ ^ ?t‘v‘fffutaedtS iptemioo, he 
tofmile,Mif *eytod fu^ 

Ac m^hy, and calico « . 4^4 » every uwdeBt w 

ac 1?«>n e-av VtiiTt th^t evil tniTlltS ! ^ ^ oif 

IncooniHi^ 


Ac m^hy, ana ‘'‘“‘T,- And a# every 
« Evil » him *“ S» . 

gallantry in thofe tirn ^ ^ #4*^ «Kart*!r- 


# Walfinghanu 
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■ ^4 d/jfirt and L(majl 0 r, 

fniO(ra^ion>^ tills levent, thbugli not witholit fk>liti<^ views, 
aiUI gave tibcfe words as motto olMe order. F rivolous as 
fuA sfitf origrntniy perfe£^ fultable to tbe manners 

lif that profound hiftbrian remarks, it is difficult . 

any otlier rftearis to account eiffier for die feemingly un-» 
rilling terms 6f the motto, or the peculiar badge of the 
garter, which appears to have no reference to any purpofe 
cither of military ufe or ornaments 

His fubbeffor Richard I E. fon of the black prince, was little 
to recover vyhat had been loft through the dotage of 
his grandfather. A poll-tax of three groats a-head, on every 
perfon male and fbmale, above fifteen years of age, excited 
a moft formidable infurredlion headed jy WafT^cr, which 
was quelled by the prudence and courage of Richard. His 
Ipiiited behaviour at this jun 61 ?ure, raifed the higheft expefia- 
i^ns concerning him. 6ut the prefages of youth are pften 
l^atious ! He was a flave to unworthy favourites. Having 
^confifeated ,the eftate of his uncle, Henry duke of Lancafter, 
fee rebelled, depofed, and murdered the king f. Thus began 
|hc ebriteft between the houfes of York and Lancafter. 

. The duke of Lancafter afeended the Englifh 
A, D. 1399. ^rOnc under ffie name of Henry IV, and was 
the fon of tohn bf Gaunt, duke of Lancafter, 
fourth of Edward Hi. Jn his turbulent reign we iind 
litde wbrfli notice, except the a£t for burning the followers of 
Wicklijfffe;, a feculatr prieft, educated at Oxford, who, during 
Ifee *reig'ns of EdwaraTIIt and Richard IL had preached the 
qb^cine of reformation. 

Ti V. his fon began his reign with applaufe. He had \- 

paffed his youth in the riot of plcafure, debauchery, and extra-i 
Vagancies 6 t tvery^ kind ; but on his coming to the "throne, 
the cloud which his wild conduct had thrown over his charac-* 
ter, vaniihed, afed it appeared brighter than if it had never 
iffiaded by afey erfors. The hrft ftep of the young king 
;^as to fuppfels idl part^ diftentions ; dien, taking advantage of 
Ifec civil qifotdct^ of France, he determined to prd|fecirte the 
< ^ ; Rngliffe claim to the crown of that femgdonti, 

p- *4*5^. Hl^^lefted a Conliderable force* and gained the 
J vi&ory of Agincourt. He pUrftied his* 

and having recruited feis forces and finances, marched 
to the ’ga^ of Paris- treaty of peace fqllbwed, in which 
Henry wa$ "nominal an^ acjcnowl^ed heir to the 

and marrying Catherin^ l^e daughter of the Frcncfe 
King, Charley Vl. received the Itingdom of France as her 
*^^ery. Tfib glory of Heiu^, now at the height, yras fod-; 

Hume, ■^V'sdfingham^ 

denly 



The Hue 

denly reftrained by the hand of nature. He vm feised 
a malady, which tnl furgeons of that age wanted fkill to 
with judgment, namel^a fiftula^' %hich put a period W fills 
liff, in the tenth year or^is reign. 

Catherine of France, his widow, married foon after hk 
death fir Owen Tudor, a gentleman of Wales, faid to be de- 
feended from the ancient princes of that country. She bore 
him two fons ; the eldeft of whom was created earl of Rich- 
mond, the fecond earl of Pembroke. The family of T udor. 
firft raifed to diftindilion by this alliance, afterwards mounted 
the throne of England in the perfon of Henry VIL 
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*Houfcs of To7‘k and Lancafier—Thc two Rofes-^Edward IK* 
PvtUiam Caxton — Advantages of Printlng^Richard ///# 
caufes-his nephews to be murdered^ 

% r 

ENRY VI. was onW nine months old when he was 
proclaimed king of England and of France, He was 
a weak and contemptible prince. The French monarchy 
Charles VII. gradually recovered his kingdom. Joan of Arc, 
called the maid of Orleans, a phenomenon hardly to be p»-' 
ralleled in hiftory, compelled the Engliflj to raife the fiege oi 
Orleans, and ettablilhed Charles on his throne. She muft 
have poffelTed an amazing fund of faga^ as well as valour jf 
though flie was of the loweft extraflion, and bred a coWS. 
keeper, and fometimes a helper at ftables in public inns, 
England was now rent to pieces by inteftine commotionf. 
The incapacity of the king appeared everv day in a llrtmger 
light. Richard, duke of York, defeended by his motiiCT fiom' 
Philippa, only daughter of the duke of Clarence, fecond fon ot 
£dward III. afpired to the throne. Hoftilities coiaiQeiiC«4 ; 
and after various fuccefs, the duke periihed in the 
battle of Wakefield. Edward his fon prepared A. D. 
to revenge bis father’s death. A bl<^y war 
fucceedeiK which terminated m.the imjprifonment of 
tui^te Henry, and the promotion of Edward duke of Y^k to 

iSrifimofity between the two contending toilies 
implacable ; and the nation, divided m its to# 

fcrrat fymbols of party. The houlf 

#9fe, as their mark of diftmaion, the red rfe i 



Printing. 


Ae w&it§, Xhefe dvil war* were known 
■ i?>*' oy W name cf the quarra between the iw* 

Edward IV. ba«i^ a^e his wdy to the throne thronrf *’ 
*nJ devaftation, endeavoured to eftahiiCh 
^felf by a^ of tyranny and cruelty. Crowned king by the 
li^s of Guv earl of Warwick, Edward was ungratefcl to his 

5"^ ^ M his ungenerous 

Condiia, rolled, depofcd the king, and replaced Henry on 
the EngliHi throne. Edward fled to Holland. This revolu- 
tion wss ofA ibort duration. The young king loon returned, 
**" gaming the viftory of Barnett, in which Warwick was 
killed, recover^ his kingdom. From this time he funk into 
indolence and pleafure. A violent diftempcr, 
A. D. 1483. • occafionfd by his irregularities, terminated hi* 
life, at the age of 42. 

. The invention of printing, which is generally fuppofed to 
l»ve been imported into England by William Caxton, ani 
l^hich received fbmc countenance from Edward, is the chief 
gl6ry of Ills reign. This invention appeared to the world fo 
CTtraordinary, that thole who firft exhibited fpecimens, w^re 
thought to have done it by the power of magic. Thc^vulgar 
ignorant, and who judge by what they fee, confider a 
perfon who has Ihewn ingenuity in any furprifing invention 
^^covery, as having more art than his own. 

The art of printing is one of the greateft blelTings heaven 
n)K beltowcd upon mankind* The liberty of the prefs is, to 
a free nation, the palladium of h<?r liberties. --By means of 
^ branch of ufcful knowledge is conveyed to the 
public j and we can procure, at a fmall cxpence, hy the fame 
means, proper information on any fubjedt, for the right iin- 
provemcht and condu( 5 ^ of life. More efpecially, the inven- 
ttem of printing has, by mcaiis of the feriptures printed in the 
vulgar mngue, dilfuM among Chriftians the knowledge of 
unadulterated by the comments and traditions <if 
men* It is laid, that printing may equally ferve as the 
vthidn nf truth, or of error* True, this is an inconvenience, 
but an inconvenience greatly overwbalanced by the many ad- 
v^ttages refitlti fig from it* Ignorance multiplies errors, 
Mmreas knowledge is the way to know and confute ^cm. 
w vnth the. aiSftance of books we attain knowledge but W 
uOtV degirem i without ihefe helps we would HiH nave been 
tf uA fitsm error. The beft things xxidy 
W abufed, bm this is no concluh^ ar- 

thelf |tiefulneis« Since the invention of prtni- 
* ^ prihcl|dti$ ci philofophy, of morals, and religion have 

^ ocea communicated to the world, a very grent advantage to 

' ' the 


/ 



Richard ilL coups his iPplhem to hi muriini^ 4t$ 

^ caule of hun^ity, ami to the progrds of true 
and fcience. 

The books printed Caxton are nu^Jy rc-tranflationS| 

I u fiiations from the french or Monkith Latin ; but it muft 
l)c ai^knowledged) at the fame time, that literature, after diis 
period, made a more' rapid and eweral progrels among the 
Englift than it did in atiy other European nation. The fo- 
mous Litdeton, judge of the common |d«w, and Fortefeue, 
chancellor of England, flourifhed at this penod. 

Edward V. was only thirteen years of age, when he fuc- 
ceeded his father in the kingdom. This young pnnee, and 
his brother, the duke of Yoric, were privately, affaffinat^ by 
their uncle, Richard, duke of Gloucefter, who ufurped the 
throne. Sir Robert Brakenbury, conftable trf” me Tower, 
refufing to have any hand in the murder of Ac innocent 
^ouA^^thc ufurper gave ihe government of the Towct mJw 
James Tyrrell, for one night. He choofe three affociat^ 
.ivhom he 'employed to execute his barbarous 
conduaed them, about midnight, to Ae 
where the princes were 'They were 

Into a orofbund deep. The ruffians fuffocated them with 
bolftc^ahd pillows, and afterwards Aew^ 
to Tyrrell, who ordered Aem to be buried at Ac foot of Ac 

ftaircafe under a heap of ftones *. narriculars of 

Attempts have been made » i 

reKfion and even to bring into queftion the tatt it icaos 

m eflablifh +. “ But Ae fingular magnanimity, ^ 

«^Ae murder ^P”"ent happened, ^hc lived and w» 

“ trarfaftions during Aeadmini^ fufficient to eo/r- 

“ is-ru, •»! 

Bicl^, dircftly o p jgj,ard accepted As fovereja^,” 

nephews. ^s fwn « R L broAir the dulm 
fays one, « J >0 Ae .TOwer, in fucb 

‘ were put under fure .ameabrMdb ” Another i^ly pp*. 

!■» »■>* ''“fr *»w 


“ that-Acy nwer ajterj^ acculadon wiA very 

cufesAim of It, and fupports ms acem-v 

.)• Wsipole’* Hifloric. Doubts. t 

cbt#i- 


• Sir Thomas More. 
J Fabian. 



Tbe court of France, he, teHs us, was«^ 
^^^jj^ruck with h^k’ror at Richard’s^^sifTOii and ufurpation^ 
iki^the Englifli ambaflador was r^fu^ an audience 

The multiplied crimes, and atrocious vices of this ufurpejT 
and murderer filled the kingdom with fo much horror that'"^ 
i^cmfpiracy was^ formed in favour of the young earl of Rich- 
mohd+j who by his mother was defeended from John of 
Qatint, duke of Lancafter, fon of Edward III. and was the 
only remaining branch of the Lancaftrian family. Richmond 
encountered the tyrant at Bofworth, and obtained a complete 
pviaory* Richard, after difplaying mod adonifhing adts of 
perfonal vajohr, was killed, having been firft abandoned by a 
main divifion of his army, under lord Stanley and his brother. 

Richard founded the focicty of heralds; an inftitution, 
.which, in his timf, was found neceflary to prevent difputes 
4mong great families. He was the firft Englifli king who 
appointed a conful for the fuperintendency of En^ifli com- 
‘ ‘■merce abroad ; one Strozzi being nominated for Pifa, with 
an incouie of the fourth part of one per cent, on all goods of 
;Ji‘nglifhtnen Imported to, or exported from thence. 


CHAR EXXXI. 

j^enry yiL—Teomen <jppoinUd^^ Star Chamber P erkin 

, fVarheck— Henry Fill, writes againji Luther— PFolfey^ 
Henry Jhakes off the authority of the fee of fiome’^ and de ^ ' 
(lares h inf elf be^ad of the Hational Chur^h^ 

H enry of Lancafter, earl of Richmond, havii^ mafi-. 

ried the princefs Elizabeth, eldeft daughter to Edward 
1 V . put sm end to the long and bloody wars between th^ corn- 
tending houfes of York and Lancafter. Henry VIL however, 
relied his right upon conqueft, and feemed to pajj little regard 
* jbd the sidvantages of his marriage^ His sldtniniftrauon was 
wife and politic. Of his power, however, he was jc^ous to 
a feult J for he font up the ein'l ^ Warwick, fon to the duke 
. ^ Ch^ence, brother to Edward I V. a efofe , prifon^r in the 
Tower, thou^'heLwas’ but a boy, and though noAing Was 
ftlledg^ aga^ hira,but his propkiquity to th^ houfe of York. 
He Was 3ic firflr who inftituced that guard x»lled Teqmen% 
^hich ftill fubfifts, an^ in imitation of hi? prede 9 #or h 9 

Jf jpomiae?, f of fk Ow?a and of F^nce. 



Of Ptrhh 

gave"2iii irrecoverabl y bl ow to the dangerous privileges iilHB 
ed by the barons, fh^ibolifhing liveries and repiner^Tlj 
[which every malefadtor ^uld flicker himfelt from the laW| 
.^:^iruming a nobleman^s livery, and attenoing his perfon. 
Some rebellions happened in the beginning of his reign, buf 
they were eafily fupprefled; as was the impoflure of Lambert 
Simnel, who pretended to be the imprifoned earl of War- 
wick, Simnel was taken prifoner, and after being employed 
in the king’s kitchen, was made one of his falconers. 

The defpotic court of Star-chamber owed its original to 
Henry; but at the fame time, it mult be acknowledged, that 
he pafled many a^ts, efpecially for trad^ and navigation, that 
were highly for the benefit of his fubjedls. They expreffed 
their gratitude by the great fupplies and benevolence they 
afforded him; and, as a finifhing flroke toUf'e feudal tenures, 
an a6l: paffed by which the barons and gentlemen of landed 
interefts were at liberty to fell and mortgage their lands with-^ 
*but fines or licences for the alienation. 

Henry, after encountering and furmounting many diffi- 
culties both in France and Ireland, was attacked in the pof- 
feflion «£Jiifc4:hriMie by one Perkin Warbeck, who pretended 
to be the duke of York, fecond Ton to Edward iV. and was 
acknowledged as fuch by the duchefs of Burgundy, Edward’s 
After. We fhall not follow the adventures of this young 
man, which were various and unconimon; but it is certain 
that many of the EngUfli, as well as the courts of France and 
Scotland, believed him to be what he pretended. Henry en- 
deavoured to prove the death of Edward V. and his brother, 
but never did it to the public fatisfadfion ; and though Jfameife 
IV. of Scotland difmiffcd Perkin out of his dominions, being 
engaged in a freaty of marriage with Henry’s cldeft daughter, 
yet by the kind manner in which he entertained and difmifled 
him, it is plain that he believed him to he the real duke of 
York. He even carried his confidence, fo far as to give him 
in marriage lady Catherine Gordon, daughter of the carl of 
Hunriey, and a near relation of his own j a young lady emi- 
nent for virtue as well as beauty, ^ u 

Peik;in, however, after various unfortunate adventure^ 
into Henryks hands, and was ftiut up in the Tower 
don, from whence he endeavoured to efcape along wifli 11^ 
iimpccnt earl of Warwick, for whiqh Pefkin was hattgo^ 

&e earl beheaded.' It is faid, that PerKn made ± 
pf his impoftures before his deadi but if he did, it UlMC 
have been extorted from him^ either upon Ac hope of pan£nii| 
fry pf torture. 






Hinry th^ Btghtb* 


at dje time of his 4 eath^ was pofle^E^of 
|^Q%00^ fterling, which is equal XggeS^ millions at pre^t; i 
diat he toiay ^ tuppoled to have |pen mafftr of more readme 
0 i 0 iwy tjian alf the kin^s in Europe befides poflefledj^hi^ 
Dailies of Peril <iod Mexico being then only beginning to be 
ip^ked. He was^ immoderately fond of repeniflimg his 
coiFerSy and often tricked his parliament to grant him fubudies 
Tor foreign alliances, which he intended not to purfuc. His 
ivaricc was the pfobable reafon why he did not become maf^ 
feer of the Weft Indies. He had the firft offer of the difeo- 


irery from Columbus ; Hut, his propofols being reje£ted by 
Henry, that great man applied to tlie court of 
A. P. 149 r. Spain, and let out upon the difeovery of a new 
world, which he effected after a pallage of 
thirty-three days^and took poffcffion of the country in the 
name of the king and queen of Spain. Henry, however, 
made fome amends^ by encouraging Cabot a 
A* D. 1498, Venetian, who discovered the mam land of 
Norih-America; and wc may obferve to the 
praife of this king, that fometimes, in Older to promote com- 
merce, he lent to merchants fums of money wifonjitjutereff, 
when he knew that their 'ftock was not luihcieat for thofe 
enterprizes, which they had in view. 

No prince, perhaps, ever entered on the ex- 
A.D. 1509. creife of royalty, with greater advantages than 
Henry V III. did. Young, vigforous, and rich, 
without any rival, he held the balance,of power in Europe. 
.He was, however, governed by caprice more than by princi- 
|fc. The paffions of the man were ever an over-match for 
the maxiras of the kins:. Vanity and refentment were the 
great fpring of ail bis aiSions ; and his neighbc»urs, by touch- 
thefo, found an cafy way to draw him into their meafures. 
But all the impolitic eps of Henry’s government muft not 
|ic£ imputed to htmfelf. Many of them vvere occafipncd by 
the ambition and avarice of his prime minifter and favourite, 
jiw celebrated cardinal Wdfey, who was the fon of a butcher 
ntlpi^oh, but educated at (Jxford, and made dean of Lin- 
i^firy Vil. This man, who, by his talents and ac- 
^complilhments had rtfen from one of the loweft conditions 
IP the higbfeft employments, both in church and ftate, 
Itveai wil^. fplendor, governed the baughtyi 

lircfaa^tittms, and itttraftaWe fpirk of Henry with aWdute 
Wfeen^foney* Equally rapacious and profufe, he was infotiahle 
m ^ vain and oilehtatious he was greedy of 

^ bouadlefo ambition, he afpired after new honours 
an eagemefs unabated by iiis former fuccefo. To tb^fe 
h im fr l f focrificed every confideration, and whb- 



Htnrf P77I, writes /sge^nfi L*tts». 

«V«5jfought to otoin his fevour, or that of his mafter. 

It ne^%y alfo t»(^fic(: liberaUy to them. 

the important obje^ of rhi$ i^riOoL 
H^nry, lor fome time, continued the gr^t enemy of the rc**’ 
Tiation, and the champion of the popes of the RomtHi 
church. He wrote a book againft Luther, on the Severn 
Sacraments, for which the pope gave him the title of Defender 
of the Faith, which his fucceflbrs retain to this day. He be- 
gan, however, to have fome fcrupJes with re^rd to the va- 
lidity of his marriage with his brother's widow. I (hail not 
.(ay, how far on this occaflon he might be influenced by icm- 
ples of confcience, or averfion to the queen, or the charms 
of the famous Anne Boleyn, maid of honour to the queen, 
whom he married, before he had obtained from Rome the 
proper bills of divorce from the pope. The difRculdes he 
met with in this procefs, ruined Wolfey, wBo died of a broken 
heart, after being (tripped of his immenfc power and 
dons. 


A perplexing though nice conjun£hire of affairs induced 
Henry at la(t to throw ofF all relation to, or dependance upon, 
the church of Rom^and to bring about a reformation ; in 
vrh \rhfh iumi VQ j i im n 3^ of the Romifh errors and fuperftitttms 
were retained. Henij never could have effected this mea- 
fure, had it not been for his defpotic difpofition, which broke 
out on every occafion. Upon a flight fufpicion of his queen's 
indonftancy, and after a (ham trial, he cut ofF her head in the 
Tower, and put to death fome of her neareft relations s and 
m many refpefts he a£ted in the mofb arbitrary manner, his 
wifhes, however unreafonablc, being too readily complied 
with, in confequence of the (hamefuT ferviliu of his parlt»^ 
ments. The diflblution of the religious hou(^ and the im- 
menfe wealth that came to Henry, Dy feizing all the ccclcfi- 
aftical property in his kingdom, enabled him to give full (cope 
to his (anguinary difpodtion, (b that the bed and moflb inno- 
cent blo 3 of England was (bed on (caffblds, and fddom «iiy 
long time paffed without being marked with fome tUuRriottS 
vh^itn of his tyranny. Lord Cromwell after having enjoyed 
the confidence" of Henry, was profcribed by that unvlble 
narch, and facriheed to his caprice. FUber and fir ThcKCMni 
More died upon a fcafFold. 

His third wife was Jane Seymour, <fa«|htcr to a g e n l fcentiii 
«f fortune and family ; but (he died in bringtiig VJL 

imo ^ wcuid. His fourth wife yin& Anne, fiRer to |||# 
duke Cieves. He difliked htt (0 mturh, that he 
tamed a divorce, and fufiered her to refide in Englaiid oa a 
penfion of 3000I. a year. His fifdi wife was Ctflmm ikMlN 
ard niece to the duke of Norfi;dJt, whe^ head 



incontinency. His laft wife was Catherir 
fnd6w of lord Latimer; a wom^ of \^?ie gq^^ienfei 
Am ticmgh fomewhat indined to proi!!0te the fttmrmation, a 
arcumftanee which ^ave great jojf to the Proteftant part}^ 
ITC. delivered her fentiments with much caution in regard W 
-new dodrines Henry, however^ whole favourite topic 
id'^COTverfation wzs theology, by engaging her frequently in 
l*eligtous difpute^ found means to difeover her real principles* 
and his unwieldly corpulence and ill health having foured his 
temper, and increafed the feverrty of his natuiTil paffionate and 
tyrannical difpofidon, he ordered an impeachment to be drawn 
up againft her. And the greateft prudence and addrefs only 
could l^ve faved her from the block* 

Having -happilv got information of the king’s difpleafure, 
Catherine replied, when he next offered to converfe with 
her on theological fubje<as, that fuch profound fpeculations 
were little fuited to the natural imbecility of her fex ^ obferv- 
ing, at the fame time, that though fhe declined not difeourfe 
on any topic, however fublime, when propofed by his majeftyj 
ihe well loicw that her conceptions could ferve no other pur- 
pofe than to aferd him a momentary amufement ; that fhe 
ibund converfation apt to languifh when feme 

of^fition, and had ventured, at times, to fefgn a contrariety 
fcntiment, in order to afford him die pleafure of refuting 
iier. And fhe ingeniouHy added, that fhe alfo propofed by 
this innocent artifice to engage the king in argumdhts, 
whence fhe had obfefved, by frequent experience, that fhe 
icaped much profit and inflru<£iuon, « And is it fe fweet 
he^t I” i^d Henry j « then we are friends again em- 
%isacing her tenderly, and affuring her of his affeSion. The 
diancellor however, ignorant of this reconciliation, came next 
<iay to arrefl Catherine, purfuant to the Icing’s warrant, but 
difmiffed by Henry with the approbrious appellations of 
ana beajt -f*. So violent and capricious was the 
temper of Ihat prinpe 1 

^ thirty-eight years; during which timeabfo- 

kite de^jotvfm prevailed in the ffate, and yet the form of a free 
remained. Some kings have been tyrants from 
^and revolt feom being_ nrifled by fa- 

l^urites, and feme from a fpirit of party. Sut Henry was 
miiA from a dejeraved diipofition alone ; crueil in government, 
icf^ in religion, and cruel in his family. In his reign the 
pilfc wm %o he printwi in Engltfe* Wales was 

3 ^ incorporate Ireland was created 

and Henry took the tkfc of king inff^ of 
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•H A P, LXXXII. 

jkdward FL<^BrideweU and St. Thomases hoffital huilt^ 
Afatj marries Philip II, and perfecutes the Protejianis^^ 
Calais is taken — Elizabeth ejlahlifies the Protejiani religUn^ 
and defeats the Spanijh Armada^Ejfeie — Story of the ring^ 
Elizabeth's death and Charaller, 


E dward VL was but nine years of age at 

the time of his father’s death; and after A, D. 1547. 
fome difputes were over, the regency was fettled 
in the perfon of his uncle the earl of Hertford, afterwards the 
protestor, and duke of Somerfet, a declared friend and patron 
of the reformation. A fadion, however, formed equally of 
papifts and pretended Proteftants, firft drove the protedor 
from the helm of ftate, and afterwards accufed him of h^h 
treafon for feeming to acquiefee in fome defperate projeds, 
which their emilTaries fuggefted to him. Somerfet was bred^ 
condemned, and c3^cuted on Tower-hill ; and four of his 
unjuft and unhappy fate. His death 
was lincerely lamented by the people, to whom he had been 
peculiarly indulgent, and who regarded him as a m^j^r in 
their caufe. Many of them dipped their handkerchiefs m m 
blood, which the-y long preferved as a precious rel'que *. 

Dudlev, who was created duke of Northumberland, nien 
took the 'lead in the government ; and hurried Edward, ^o, 
though young, meant extremely well, and was a ftneere Pr^ 
teftant, Into many impolitic ads; fo that, upon the whole, 
England irtade but an inconfiderable figure tn his reign, corn* 
pared with what it had done at other . 

The reformation, however, went on rapidly, through the zeal 
of Cranmerand other foreign divines. , 

larly with regard to the prmcefs Mary, they loft .fight crf thsi? 
nicJeratioo.,which the reformers had before fo ftrongly reco,^ . 
mended; and fome cruel fanguinary executionsjjin accgjitt 
of rehgion, took place. Edward’s youth excufed him 
WattMV charitable endowment^ as Bn^welL^ Sfc 

Th^as’s bofpital, and alfo fever^ fch^ls wipch ^‘4 
and flourifti, ihew the. goodnefs of his tort. He S^of » 
deep confumption, in the i6th yw . 

She fcventh of his reign, W , A,». ^ 

all, as his early virtues gave a profpcia of the 
4ccnuntiaitce of a happy reign. 

» Hayward. 






\ ^ from his zfeal for religion^ jpuJrJ 

will j for he 

Mary from the fticceifioft, which was dfiiiicd )xl^y Jaiwr 
Gr^Yi 4»^hter to the duchefs of Suf^k, youtiger fifter to 
Hetwy Vfll. This lady, though flic hid fcarcelv reached her 
feyettleeath year^ was a prodigy of learning ana virtue; but 
therhufk oftne Englifii nation having recognifed the claim of 
the prmcefi Mary, lady Jane and her hufband lord Gkiilford 
Dudley loft their heads* This fond and unfortunate couple 
died with much piety and fortitmje Lady Jane faw her 
lord led to execution, Vrithout di^w^lng any ifgn of weak- 
neik §hc even calmly met his headlefs b«iy, as (fe was going 
to execution herftlf, returning to be intend in the chapel of 
the Tower, smd intrepidly deured to proceed to the fetal fpot, 
mbbldei^ by tjie reports which ihe had received of the mag- 
narnmity of his behaviour; On ^at occadon flie wrote m 
her Xaoic-book, three fentences; one in Greek, one iiX La- 
tin^ and one ill EngHfl). The meaning of them was, fliat al- 
though human juftice was againft her nufband^s body, divine 
mercy would be fevourable to his foul ; rfiat if her fault de- 
lerved punrfliment, heryouth and inexperience ought to plead 
her excufe, and that God and. pofterity, 

(hew her fevour. On the foaflbld flic behaved with great 
mil^eis and compofure, and fubmitted herfelfto die ftrc4eof 
the executioner with a fteady and ferene countenance 

Mary having married Philip IL king of Spain, who li^e 
kerfdf was am unfeling bigot to popery, reftoiW the Romiih 
re%i 0 n, and a moft fengtunary pcrfecudon of the Proteftants 
^ whole of thisfhort reign. Archbifliop Cranmer; 
Hopper, biihop of Oloucefter t rarar, bifliop of St* David’s; 

bi&<p of London,; i^mer, bilhop of Worcefteri 
ami feyend owr Proteftant divines, &Serea martyrdonu 

prelates of that age, Latimer was the moft re- 
tfiirlmUe lot his uiMFe^bed piety, and the funplicity of his 
manners* had pever learned to flatter In courts; and 
bit epen wab dreaded by all the grea^ who at Aat 

too di^ved it His fermoi^ which lo 

iask i»yr ^ he had much lcanrii%, and ani* wit ; 
^lyid Stir of fincert^ running thmu^ lhei% to 

he foiifid ifSeadiere* Wh«n Ridley began to comfort his an- 
desit ftkiidi Xailmer, on his part, was as ready to return the 
idnd oflic^ JBc ofvgood cheer, brother, cried he, we (halt 
^ dtU kiiM^ fin* in En^and, as, 1 truft in Godb 
^ flwB'never he ekrinzuifted,** > > 

' ibeFicii^ 

thac tta i(dl intn a flow fearer, wfaidb put m 

r : T ' 0 * F®**-' ■ >«***• ...y 
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reign. « When I am dead, &id At » 
|i<s^a((w will find Calais at my heart.” Mary 
Jl.^itii&s:ither eftimableor amiable. Her per- 


BoSefiei 


Ton as litOe mgaging as her manners j and amid 
CORt^icattOT of vices which entered into her compofition. 
^ely, obftitecy, bigotry, violence, and cruelty* we feareolt 
nnd any virtue but finccrity* * 

Elizabeth daughter to Henry VIU» by Anne 
B^eyn^ mounted the throne under the moft dit A.D. 155!. 
couraging circumftances, both at home and 
abroad. Popery was the eftablilhed religion of England ; her 
title to the crown> on account of the circumjftanccs attending 
her mother's mj*rria^ and death was difputed by Mary queen 
of Scots, grandchild to Henry Vlfths* eldcft daughter, and 
wife to the dauphin of France 5 and the only ally 8ie bad on 
the continent was Philip king of Spain, who was the life and 
foul of die popilh cauKe, both abroad and in England. Eliza-* 
beth was no more than twenty-five years of age at the time 
1of her inauguration ; but her fufFerings under her bigoted 
fitter, joined to the fuperiority of her genius, had taught her 
caution and policy, an^fhe foon conquered all diiEculties. 

was followed by a firm ctta* 
blilhment of proteftantifm, A liturgy was framed, and the 
hierarclw fettled by archbifhops, bifliops, prietts, and deacons. 
The afFairs of Scotland are deeply interwoven with thofe of 
England, during this reign, occalioned by the rivalfhip and 
perfonal enmity between the two queens. The attachment 
of Mary queen of Scots to the Catholic religion Was the pfin* 
jipal caufe of her misfortunes. A confpira^ formed by Ba- 
Dington, and the adherents of the church of Rome, for the af- 
fattinanon of Elizabeth, and the cftablifhment of popery, t» 
which he was accufed of being privy, brought this amiable, ac-^ 
conqttifoed but unfortunate queen to the Icafibld, a vi^im to 
the j^loufy and fears of an' offended rival : an by which 
the Engliflh qinsen has for ever fullied the glory of her reign* 
Jl^Zjfoedi's att^tion was now called to more diftant dangers. 
Philip II. of Spain, determining^to execute his ambitious pro-* 
joft of Ae entire conquett of England, prepared a great ar#* 
vaildy denominated invincible, which was defo^cd hy 
ihe Ei^UA fleet, under the carl of Effingham and firFrqacii 

. Wrnm being invaded, the Englifh, in their turn attacked 
Ae Of Aofe who made the ffiott fignal figure in 

‘ Ae di^Stions upon Spain, was Ae young earl of pfex, a „ 
nobtemtn of Ae greateft bravery, generofity, and genius? am 
only for Ae foremoft ranks in war bv his valiAn 
Ae intrigues of a court by his eloquenK^ 



Addrtfs^ In all the malka whrch were dien perfermed lift ea 
ai\d Elizabeth were |eneially eoupkd 
though Ute was akiioft fixtjr, aiid he noP^sSf 
vahtty overlooked the diipaftty ; the |i^odd tc^^T^r tim ihe ; 
tvaa youngs smd (he herfelf* was ^Sing to think fb; Tbie-v 
yiStuog eii?*« mtereft* in the aiedliom, as may; inatu^ 

rally be fuppofed, promoted his int^refts in the ftatei and he^ 
condud^ed all dungs at his diicretlon. But youisg and unex- 
perienced as he was^he at length be^n to fancy that the po«« 
pularity he poiTenfed^and the flatteries he received^ were given 
to his merits* In a debate before the queen, between hint 
and Cecil the pritoe mthifter^ a man of great abilities and 
penetration^ about the choke of a governor for frdand, he 
was fo heated in the argument that he entirely forgatt bodi the 
rules and duties of civility* He turned his back on the queen 
in a eonterrktuoUs manner^ which fe provoked her re&ntment 
that flie inftantly gave him a box on the ear f* Inftead of 
recofle^tng himfelf, and making the fubnaiffions doe to her 
fox and ftatiohy he clapped hk hand tp his^ Avord^ sutd fwore 
he would not bear fbch treatment even from her father* This 
offence, though very great> w^s overlook^ by die queens her 
partiality was fo prevalent, that Ihe for- 

mer favoufi and her krndnefs feemed to have acquired new 
force from that fliort interruption anger and refontmenU 
The death aUb of his rivaly lord Burlei^y which hap^ntd 
Alertly after,* feemed to confirm his power* 

Af that time the earl of Tyrone headed the rebellious 
fives of Ireland 5 who, not yet thoroughly brought into fub- 
jc^lkn to the EngliAi, took every opportunity to maketUcur-^ 
fions upon the more civilized iilh^^antSy and flew ^ fhep' 
were able to overpoweK Tq ftihdue was an empk^-« ' 
meiht that Eflex thought wottify of his ambition ^ not’tifere 
hk enemies difpleafed at thus removing a man fromr coulty * 
v^ere he obfirudled aE their private-eims pf preferments Bat ’ 
it ended in Ids ruim j^ffex rettirhcd to Engknd Unfekpefofiily ' 
and^ having entered inito a eoiilpiracy againft Ate 
fontenced to Ipfe his head* After tills i^ndemtteidony he waa-^ 
rcconciiedl to his enemies, an# made a Ml conll^on^df^Jflp . 
eonrptracy. It is aOedged upon this occaficki^ 
ffros% hb^ of pardon from the itrefolutibn whkh 
feemed to difcover, before foe figned the warrant fbr 
cation. She Ifed gwgn l»m formerly a ring ^i Hhidl 
fired him to feiid her lU any emergency of ftiis 
der to procure b^s fafety ahd protedHon. This riiqg Wlf ac-*^ 
Shit fo hpr by fife Cbun^ of Notfih^biteiv 


|hkki|h» 







'I>ettih and Obaraatr of Elmabnh. 
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the unfortunate earl, never delivered it; 

1- • A^r6tly fired at his obftinacy in making 

no application P'- a 


- mercy arid fbrgivenefs. She therefore ligneS 

the for his exectuion^ countermanded it^ again re-^ 

Iblved on his death, and again felt a new return of tendernefs. 

laft (he gave her confent to his execution, and was never 
feen to enjoy one happy day more. 

With regard to the ring, confciencc at laft difeovered what 
it could not prevent. I'he countefs of Nottingham falling 
ill, and finding her end faft approaching, was feized with re- 
morfe on account of her perfidy. She dcfired to fee the queen, 
in order to reveal to her a fecret, without difclafing which, 
fhe could not die in peace. When the queen entered her 
apartment, fhe prefen ted the fatal ring, related the purpofe for 
which file had received it, and begged forgivenefs. All 
aabeth’s affe<Slion returned, and all her rage was roufed* 
^ God miy forgive you," cried fhe, but I never can!" 
fliaking the dying countefs in her bed, and ruftiing out of the 
room. 


After this difeovery, foe fpirit of Elizabeth left her, and 
esdftence burden. Rejecting all confolation, 

fhe became pemi^c, filent, and melancholy; and her body 
feeing totally wafted by anguifli of mind and 
abftinencei file expired in a few days, in the fe. A. D. 1603. 
ventieth year of her age, and the forty- fifth of her 
reign, havii^'previoully named her kinftnan James VL kin^ 
of Scotland, and fon to Mary for her fucceflbr The cha^ 
raaer of Elizabeth differed with her circumftanccs. In the 
beginning fhe was moderate and humble; towards the ^d of 
her reigf^ haughty and fevere. Though foe was poff^ed of 
excellent ferife, yet foe never had the difeernment to di (cover 
diet flic wanted beauty ; and to flatter her charms af the age 
the fureft road to her favour and elteem* 
being a friend to liberty, being guilty of 
power againft the moft I'acred rites of En- 
this celebrated queen ended the Houfe of 


of fixty-five was 
She? was far from 
ft^elches of 
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CHAP. LXXXIII. 

^ames I^’^Gunpowder Trsafon^Carr^ Earl of Somerfef^ 
Filliers^ Duk^ of Buckingham — Sir fValter Raleigh^ 
Death and Character of James^Charles I*'~Execution of 
Strafford and LJiud—Doclfive battle of Nafebp^ExecuUott 
of Charles* 

B y the acceiEon of James I. who was the fixth king of' 
Scotland of that name, and grandfon of Margaret, eldeft 
daughter of Henry VII. we fhalT fee two kingdoms united, 
which had been divided from the earlieft account of time, hue 
deftined by their fituation to form one great nation. And by 
this junc^on of its whole native force, Great-Britain hath 
^ifen to an eminence and authority in Europe, that Eng- 
land and Scotland feparately could never have attained 

James was far from being deftitute of natural abilities for 
governnient ; but he had received wrong impreflions of the 
regal office, and too high an opinion 5 f>h i£owi j ^ ignitv, learn- 
ing, and political talents. It was hismSJortune ^at he 
mounted the Englifli throne under a full conviftion, that he 
was entitled to all the unconftitutional powers, which had 
been occafionall^ exercifed by Elizabeth and the Houfe of 
Tudor 5 and which various caufes had prevented the people 
frcMTi oppoiing with proper vigour. 

The domeftic tranquillity was interrupted at Ae conv 
mencementof this reign, by Ae confpiracy of Cobhanr, Grey, 
and other malecontcnts. Their intention was to raife A^ 
king^s coufin, Arabella Stuart, to Ae throne. Thecon^i- 
rators were executed. This was followed by the gunpowder 
treafon ; a plot which excited univerfal aftonif&nent ‘and 
horror. It's objeft was, the deftruftion of Ae king and W- 
liament. This dreadful fcheme was h^pily deteiied, ana the 
authors of it were puiiiAed. The pacific reim ol J^es, was 
a feries of theological confents with ecclefiaftical i|i 

which he proved himfelf more of a Aeoic^iaa 
A. D. x6i, 7* than a prince; and he attempt^ to eEaUiA 
epifoopacy in Scotland, but Ae zeal of Ae peo-*, 
pie Imffled his defign f. WiAout enquiring fiom fAat mo- 
tive his love of proceeded, it was. eventually {moduAive 

of many bleffings to England ; and Apugh his perpetual ne- 
have given rife to muA fetire agai^ his peri^ 
government, yet Acy were lefl expenfive an 4 ddk^fc 

^ Dr, HAcnfon. f ExdhwqrA. 



Death and Chora^er efyannu 43 ^ 

iritis D<^Ie thpj|any wars he could have entered into •• 
Th^ ridiculous, cannot be denied ; and it 

h certain that^had no juft ideas of the Englifh couftitution 
atid libertieis, which led him into many abfurd diiputes widi 
bis parliament 

James has been greatly and juftly blamed for his partiality 
to favourites; his Hrft was Robert Carr, a private Scotch gen* 
tleman, who was raifed to be firft minifter and earl of Somer* 
fet His next favourite Was George Villiers,a private Eng- 
lifii gentleman, who, upon Somerfet’s difgracc, was admitted 
to an unufual fhare of favour and familiarity with his fove* 
reign, and created duke of Buckingham* James had at that 
time formed a.fyftem of policy for attaching himfelf inti- 
mately to the court of Spain, that it might aflift him in re- 
covering the Palatinate; and to this fyftem he had lacrificed 
the brave fir Walter Raleigh, on a charge of having com- 
mitted hoftilities againft the Spanifli fettlements in the Weft 
Jndiesf* 

James died In the fifty-ninth year of his age, 
after a reign over England of twenty- two years* A. D. 16*5* 
That he was contemptible as a monarch muft 
perhaps be altc. i<d^Dut that he was fo as a man, can by no 
means be admitted. His difpofition was friendly, his temp^ 
benevolent, and his humour gay* His fpirit, rather than his 
nnderftanding, was weak* He poflefled a connderable ihsre 
both of learning and abilities, but wanted that vigour of 
mind, and dignity of manner, which are eflentid to form a 
refpeaable fovereign* This turn of mind inclined him to 
promote the arts, both ufeful and ornamenuL 
ind.employed that excellent painter fir Peter Paul Rubens, 
as well^ inigo Jones who reftored the pure ftate of aix^- 
teaure in Enfland. Mr. Middleton alfo at 
ed the conveying water fr®'" *" Hertfiordflxurc, by 

means of pipes. It is now called the New River. 

Chirflcs fucceeded to the crown of his father at a ve^ 
criSwriod, and with ideas of the ro,^ prerogaUve much 
KVfpiHt of the times. U^le to obtmp 

They faamt^a petiu , ® ^idmut pariMunentary 
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to levy tfee ithpditi 

Vj 4 &Qiit a new gran^ the commogir^tir^d^lj^^l^ a vlo-;^ 
the petitioned rights, and were diEirtve^ A ne^^ 
{SiHiamcnt .affen^ed, whidh being eft ill lefs obfequk>us to &cr 
royi^ wil4 y^as pnee mc^e diftplved, and the kin^ fui»main» 4 * 
liiS fifth ind laft parliament* if he difeontents of the nation 
were noy/ very ^reat, and Charles^ fenfible of his eritHrs, af- 
fented to a bill, fixing the right of parliament alone to levy 
t?ixcs, find confented to fummoh one every t|iird year. His 
tninifters the earl of StrafFdrd and archbilhop Lai^d, were im- 
pea^d and beheaded. The king was in a manner forced by 
dbe ps^Hament and po6ple to (ign the warrant for StrafForji’S 
execution 5 for he was confeiouS that he had npt exceeded the 
ipftrudl:ions that were given him f.. 

The cpndudt of the commons hitherto laudable, becomes 
noiV unconftitutional and unjuftifiable. They paf&d a bill 
to render their afiembly perpetual, and arrogated to them- 
felves the military and. executive authority of the crown, the* 
power of nominating the governors and lieutenants of all the 
fortified places, and declaring it a breach of privilege to diP 
pute the laws framed by parSainent alcjijp. The king iflued 
proclamations againft this ufurp^tion. A dSvirwar was thd 
confequenee* Charles was at firft fuccefsfulj but the dfeci- 
five battle of Nafeby, in which the royal army was totally de^ 
foated by Fairfax and Cromwell, gave the oppbflte party the 
command of the ftate. Having in vain attempted a recon* 
eiliation, the king efcaped in difguife from Oxford, and came 
to the Scotch army before Newark, upon a promife of pro-* 
tedtipn. The Scots, however, were fo intimidated, by the 
refolutions of tire parliament at Weftminfter, and in conuder- 
atiob of 400,000! . of their arrears to be paid, they put the per- 
fop of Charles into the hands -of the Ornament’s commijffion- 
probably not fafpe^ting the cohfeqtiences. 

The preioyterians were how inclined to make pe^e with 
ffie kmg^ but^ they were no longer mafters, being foiced to 
deceive laws from the army, and the independents. The army 
now siv6^d‘ their intention. They firft by fwce foofe 
out of the hands of the theii 

dreading flislt a treaty mjg^t fttll take, place whJf fKb king, 
they imprifoned forty-one of the prefbyterian members, vot^ 
the houfe of peers to the ufelcfs^ and that of ^e tc^mons 
tiras reduced to and mdft of thehi officers of #ie anoy^ 

Sk vw a duty upwi all winea Bijutidagc 

' 4 aty. vilqprtrn, at the bits M lad. in thepOUlWl Ott w othm ’ 

merebandne whaifoevcr. 
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^ unJjappily promifea himfdt 

from prlfoti to pri- 

■^e fet on foot, but all mifcarried j and he had been impru- 
e^gh, after his effeaing an efcape, to put himfelf into 
^Ctone) Hammond s hands the parliament’s governor of tiie 
Mlife^r^Wi|ht. A frefti Deviation was begun, and almoft 
4imihe«, Men thk independents once more leired upon the 
dch%vbfOH|ht him prifoner to London, carried him before a 
w^juttice of their own erecting, and, after an extraor- 
td^rjr triil, bis head was cut off, before his own 
l^^lace' ait Whitehall, in the forty-ninth year of 
bis age, afld the twenty-fourth of his reign. * 49* 

Charles is allowed to have had many virtues, and fortic 
h^ve fupp<5fed, that ajffli<9:ion had taught him fo much wifdom 
and moderation, that had he been reftored to his throne he 
would have become an excellent prince Others, however, 
are of opinion^ that he retained his arbitrary principles to the 
laft, and that he would again have regulated his condudt by 
cfeem, if ht had bpeii'^inftated in power f* 


CHAP. LXXXIV. 


C^minon^ealih'-’^Oliver Crontwell-^Richard Cromwell’^R^* 
^hratidk of Charles II,— General Monk— Sale of Dunkirk 
^Pefiiknce and Fire in London-^fams IL—Revdutiek^ 
—Jtadicaition of fames* 


T he execution of the unfortunate Charles was followed 
by the diffolution of monarchy. The commons paffed 
•sm a&oiiaing kingly power as tfelefsy Surdenfotiu^ and 
arid annulled the houfe of peers. A rt^publican 
was eftablifhed on the ruins of 
un^r the direiftion of the parliament; but CrOTwHi nHto 
fetfUf ftibbtariation to a republic, havinr Ae ^dreft to ^ 
bitofeif dedared commander in chief of Ae Jinghto an*^, 
any ceremony, with al^ 

Afldveld the parliament, “ For Ame, faid he, g«t 
« voit'e^' Give place to honefter men ; to Aofe i»Ao w|ft , 
« Aov^MAfttlly Afcterge Aeir truft. You de no longeru 
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O/aur GrmwtJt 


“parlcanent, I tell vou wv.. - 

“ the Wd has done S JS! ’^ Sir 

»ng againft his wuduiij HarS “^rLTr^"* 

a loudvoiee, O fir ff»rry r 

« fir Harry Vane,” ^hyer me from 

ie faid, «‘ thou art a whoremfttr •” 

^ an adulterer;” to a third. « fhA *” another, « thou art 
« thoh art a eluttoiJ ” ;» at a 

the memhers, « thatiaveibrced ** ^°“V. he to 

the Lord night and dlv ti^ hT **“*’ * ‘“ve fo“ght 

put me upon this work ” TK tathcr flay me than 

“ hk, CS b.S'5 T,“"8 “ 

out all Ae nteipbers, and elearino- tK turning 

dOor to he locked, and puttintr ’ ordered the 

Whitehall*, ‘ key m his popketj returned 

ftraorn of » J ^.forod 

fame admiral Blake, and the other 

the terror of the Enelifli name hv carried 

^obe. Seven blo^y ^“,‘l“»tters of the 

Dutch in little more tLn tKomnaft 

Jaftj which was decifive in favour^rvf F ^°tfe year; and in the 

their brave admiral Vjn Troinn "^^and, the Dutch loft 

wanted to be declare/king T.?' 

encounter unfurmcJuntabIe®difficuflfT®'''^p,*^“* 

his other friends, if he Ihould niorrA • f^leetwood and 

was, however, declared tefolution. He 

Of England; a tide under whfcTh^”^ *« commonwealth 

that hid l^emfonnerJ^aLxed 1 rK ^ ^ 

.PiWin drawing a charaS cJcroJ ^ ®*o- 

opon by his amazing fuccefs and da^rui’k »tnpored 

•#•«)!« rf od»v fAifc ht 


Richard CromwilL 


'mfir 


jtfee lyiWeft fanatacifin with the moft profound po* 
;)[icjr The many battles gained by his conduct: and valout^ 
the rapidity of his conquelts ; the aftivitV difplayed in hi^ 
marches; England, Scotland, Ireland fubdued by him in k 
very little time, are fo many proofs of his military talents^ 
As a foyereign, hiftory reprefents him as a defjwt, fimple^ 
ifnodeft, and wife ; re<^ftablifhing that order which he kad 
deftroyed ; rendering England tranquil and happy ; j^eparing 
for his nation the empire of the Teas, and caufW H^iatice 
to be courted by all the powers of Europe, Thou^ many 
have extolled his eloquence, he does not appear by his 
fpeechep to have been an orator. They arc an anfemblage of 
bad reafoni ng, of fanciful thoughts, of pedantic citations, and 
pf Imv and puerile expreflions. 

The fete of Richard Cromwell, who fucceeded hss fether 
Oliver as protestor, fufhciently proves the great differenen 
there was between them, as to Ipirit and parts in tiie affairs 
pf government. Richard was placed in his dignity by thofe 
who wanted to make him the tool of their own government { 
and he was foon after driven, without the leaft ftruggle or op« 
pofition, into ohfeurity. He "VYithdrew to his eiiate in the 
country, and as he had done hurt to no man, lb no man ev®®" 
attempted to hurt him : a ftriking inftance of the inftability 
pf human greatnefs, and of the fecurity of inn^ence f, Ev^ 
pfter the r^ftoration, he remained unmolelrcd, He thought 
proMr, however, to travel for feme years; and h^ad frequently 
Sie mortification, while in difguife, to hear hi^mfelf treaty 2S 
a blockhead, for reaping no greater benefit from bis fathers 
condua. But Richard, who was of a gentle, humane, and 
generous difpofition, wifely preferred the peace of virtue to 
the glare of %ilty grandeur. When feme of hrs par^^ 
pffered to put an end to the intrigues of the offic^ 
death of Libert; « I will never,” faid he. « pur^fe 
if or. dominion by fuch fangunury meafures. He 
Contei^tment and Lanquillity to an 

toward the latter part of queen Anne s reign. He spears to 
have had nothing of the enthufiaft abewt him ; for we w toU 

by, who can neicher praj nor preach, yet wd\ I trutt bun 

«, !-i» »i* i>i* -“fc" 

^ rfljwiTfefr 



*i^WPv ' ^ntria Sfenti. 

pmcaHoui 

|Nie%liBrians lirereVwy ®ealoi^5^ partic«Iar pentens. The 

^ Jm«c .tiiughfSnSSr^ 

4^fc«aiaedj but by eeftorin'*^ the^anri.. T to be 

;cliy. Geamiiiklonk, a^man of mcnar- 

prindipte,: etWeptiflgfoch^iSvM V *’*« «« 

had tl^iwuj, to (Aferve this - a^H W intwbft, 

fioaslh^Kbeiag at the head of •*«lpw»fmg in va- 

- pal $^ute in xeifeing Charles H * 

, «i.ake of ASKmarle, cLfirmed in th.!^ ^ 

ted loaded with imours JS riSet 

, A. ». ,466. to havt a tS dSref ^'harleg feemed 

. piiKfr Thl P r c hap- 

papular aas refpeain ^^fidraS' c7 

Pafied. By his long reh^nce. antf that if 

«blesi foch as tha!’ Jafo^ “1 " 

and feverat kinds of b“ans^nea^ ** cauliflower. 

feverclycenfured for felling Dirn’kiSto 

fttppiy his iieceflities, after he had 1 5*® king to 

iniria granted bins by ^iament 

aSChoooL fterling. Butxm.Tilc Pt^e w^j .^boUt 
^efenftblc than in his fecret con,v»A ^‘® ton^a wasi iudrfe 
to enable hte to M on. 

:Thefe were of the mMt fcanZi P“''b^e»tary ffipplig^. 
*o*lhe wdfaie of tlw kina^dom ^ utterly repu^jnaift 

frifafoy on his memory * He^frinK 
taken wUh ius-prerogative in cc^ee £,7",'^ f Ae freedom- 

tQ be fhut npi but in a feTdfr^ t 

again. : : ^ m a few days after they were opeifed 

^ailmg$ which had the farrm^i^d^ ^ J^ddl^ce ; 

raentioned hft toying way to thepo^ ^ kStijg^iiB^ be 

te liiaioteatfens thanunoft trf^bis honeft 

N fifefificed to the fycXnfe of& ^ »*«>« 

Xtedbn Iho -wfiKwT trf ' 

.JteS»^.Ghaiies afceJded^,h^ *^'*“* * 

' 5 ahutd of the »nhabitai»t^*^^^^7^ 

* ' ' 

• 3^ryropl^» 
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Mfit two thirds of the city. But thofe fcvHs m$de ltd 
nuplreftoh fjn the king.^ The intoxication of pleafuf*c ftitt 
C(^)tinued» The court was the nurfery of vice, and the ^1ig€ 
exhibited fcenes of impurity. 

With regard to his adminiftration, Charles, before hit 
death, is faid feriouHy to have projedted a change of meafures* 
Whik revcdving this idea, he was feized with a fit, refembling 
an apoplexy ; which, after an interval of reafon, carried him 
off in the Mty- fifth year of his age, and not without the fuf-^ 
picion of poifon *. Thcfe fufpicions fell mot on the duke df 
York, but on fome of the duchefs of Portfmouth’s Roman 
catholic fervants ; who arc fuppofed to have been worked 
upon by her confeflbr, to whom (he had communicated the 
king's intentions. 

As a prince, Charles IL was void of ambition, and defti^ 
tut© of a proper fenfe of his dignify, in relation to foreigit 
politics. In regard to domeftic politics he was able and art-i^ 
ful, but mean and clifingenuous. As a gentleman and com- 
panion, he was elegant, eafy, gay, and facetious ; but having 
little renfibility of heart, and a very bad opinion of human na- 
ture, he appears touhave been incapable of’ friendfhip or gra- 
titude. As to his religion, James, foon after his death, pub - 
lifhed to the world that his brother, notwlthftandine his re- 
peated proteftations of ^ard to the proteftant faiths Ws a 
papift, and died fuch. T^is, too, is the general opimcm 
'Fhe truth, however, feems to he, that Charles while in higtl 
health, was of no particular religion ; but that, having been 
early iniriated in the catholic faith, he always fled to 
of fuperftition, when his fpirits were low, or when his lift 

'^'As'c'Siies died without children, his brother the duke rf 
York, fucceeded to the throne by the title of James IL He 
made open profcffion of the cathol|c religion, and to hw fai* 
in the do<arinesof Rome joined ** 

»eai: Having formed a def.gn «f reconciling “ 

the catholic , duirch, he began, as foon as he afeendra the 
throng to-put it in execution. Cut James vm not equal to 
Se ta%.; §[i5 people had a very great averfion to p^, 
amt the tenor of his condu£f was fiah, as to 

on their guard. He aaed from the very firft, » rf he 

hTaJready gafned his end. The pope s 

B at court • aad feven ww 

priefts. j difpenfing power, were imprifon- 

Svrf &on ad ".hj, 5d»« 


♦ Uuroet. 


f Burnet, Hume, &c- 
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wu 6 y !ittl« «8rked widi wifikmi tha^HMim A. — ^ 
offended at it The 

^ ion oflnwMS C 

g^atteinp^of James to deftroy their ?v 5 
b^ro»t**d the nation to take meafures to^eSrAn 
Hflociacon vm entered into by thofe who wiih^ ilSl tn »w 

invkrdtrprilT”^:; 

»epbe«f and fo-^m-hw of James. William accepted tK 

S' S2d “sedition, 

A D. 16*8. was received in England, 

fevouraw. The winds ww fo 

that the foUowers of 

jiaf favourit^rf^ h”*’^*^**^ themfelves as the pecu- 

;ur tavouritw of Heaven ; and even the learned Dr B^et 

could not h#p mtclaiming, in the words of Claudian,’ 

!! 2 Deo cm militat ecther, 

f- DteonjtircuivenaaieuiclaJSca'venii.'’ 

« tKL- "' is? ^ '^hofe great dcfi~ 

The %hting fkies and friendly winds combine/' 

prin<» of Orange, immediately on his landing, dif, 
which ha/ been already prinS 

hv «*abor«e TCrformance, written originally in Fraach 

wi^^^the principal grievances of the three Britili kinrfcaiis 
namely. The exercife of a difpenf™ md 
f««^g po^ ; the revival of the court of ewlei^ical 
filling of all offices with catholic ' SeS 
n P°P*‘:y> hy building every where 
colleges, and ieminaries for that fed; ihe 


«Bik. M crfnJnii - j rij. • ’ , Inanity lae B»h( 

fedfOous; ffie commifting'ltihe 
*“‘^»<ywlrdan«l,avd luidmilim^ i„tO the of namfei 

^^ittutgOT ahfolute power over die leHnon and ^ws of 
openly exaaing in that kingdOT^obediwe 
^ithout t^nre. He caaclnd^ with protHHiig, dta^ ^ fol^ 

^ Innoccht Jfl/ 


^he Revplufiimi '* 

of expedition was to procure ^ redfcft of 
grievances ; to get a legal i^d free parliament fumniORe<4 
that mi^t provide for the liberty and fecurity of the 
-amd examine the proofe of the legitimacy of the pnnce of 
Wales, in regard to which he expreffed the moft violent fuf-t 
picions 

Though this declaration was received with ardour by the 
iiation, the prince, for feme time after his landing, could not 
boaft of his good fortune. A great deal of rain having feUen, 
the roads were rendered almoit impallible ; and he pofleffed^ 
neither cattle nor carriages fufficient to convey the bagga« of 
his army* He direfted, however, his encumbered mardi to 
Exeter;*^ but without being joined by any perfon of eminence, 
cither on his way, or for eight days after his arrival at that 
place. His troops were dilcouraged : he himfclf began to 
think of abandoning his enterprizc; and adualiy held a 
council of his principal officers, to deliberate whether he 
Ihould embark. Impatient of difappointment, he is faid ev^ 
to have publicly declared his refolution to permit the Ji-nghlll 
nation to fettle their own differences with their king; to. ^ 
direft his father-in-law whom to puniffi, by tranfmitting to 

him thefecretcorrefpondenceofhisfubjeast- - 

The friends of the court exulted mightily at me coldnr ot 
William’s reception ; but their joy was of fhort 
Many of the principal officers of the army wctc infpired 
Sie prevailing fpirit of the nation, and difpofed to prefer the 
InLefts of Lir country to their duty to their fovere.g^ 
Kugh they might love James, and have a due fenfc of Ae 
fevourl he had conferred- upon them, they were fertW « the 
thought of rendering him abfolute 

f Sf , nf the earl of Rivers, and by brd Corn- 

*e irl of Clarendon. The king had arrivrf » 

Ihe hLl quarters of his army, when he rece^ 
Salilbury, tne nea H ^ foldicrs m, general 

^ 

* Memoirs of^h* duke of Berwick. t 
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I>i}tch had ah-cadjrtakcn of Axminicf^ 

biSmm bleeding at the noie, Irith which be was:ieizedt oc« 
iqptfiOQ^'a delay of feme days ; and ferthcr Tymptoms of dc- 
i^vm s^^pwing among the ofiicersyJie judged it prudent to 
Tcti^ to^iiatrd L^don. Lord Churchill, afterv^d the great 
duke of Marlborough, and the duke of Grafton, natural fon 
of Charles' 11. who had given their opinion for remaining at 
fled under cpverr of the night to the prince of 
C)f5ds^* Sutceflive narisfortuil^ poured in on the unfortu- 
ato mOn^rch. Trelawocy, who occupied an advanced poft at 
•W arminfter, defer ted widi all his captains, except one^ Prince 
Gec«^e of Denmark, the king*s fon-in-law, arid the young 
duke of Andover, left hinn at Andover. Every day dimlnifh- 
' ed the number of his oflicers ; and to increafe the number of 
his nrislbrtunes, he found, at his arrival in Londem, that his 
favouriife daughter, Anne princefe of Denmark; had fecretly 
withdrawn herfelf the night before, in coiBpany with lady 
Churchill All his firmnefs of mind left hini: tears ftarted 
from his eyes; and he broke out into for rowful exclamations, 
^xpreiHve of his deep fenfe of his now loft condition. God 
hdp cried he, in the agony of his heart, my own 
children have forfeken me V* 

Diftrafted by his own fears, and alarmed by . the real or 
Intended appi^ficnfioits of others, James fent the <|ueen and 
the prince of Waks privately into France, aid embraced the 
extraordinary refoJutioa of following diem in peifon. He ac- 
fawnfingly left his palace at midnight, attended only by fin 
Hides ; and, in order to complete hts imprOdeiKTC 
iBidi deipair, he commanded the earl of Feverfham to difband 
^ army, recalled the writs for-the meeting of the parliament, 
ncxl threw the great feal into the Thames. 

If James had deliberately refolyed to piece the prince of 
0fan^ do ^ tbrotie of Englsmd, he could not have purltiecl 
p line of cimdufi more efte^uid for that purpofe. B«fides the? 
oi^us cin»;^ftan€3e of fefcldng refuge with the hdr of thd 
irrown in a country diftinguiSied pope^ and arbitrary 
ipwaf, mi recaHluig die writs for a free pairlismmti die ifoar* 
iifdr(fer vmteh enfued, on die fudden ddidutioxi of 
made all men look up to Willkm as the fiivioue 
If dte natkm. The populace rofe in ;aiid|ic^^ oid^ 

^ popitit chapes, but even rifl^ the hoUfef 6$ 
t ot cathode princes -and ftates, whete ^ 

hbd lodged their moft valuable effe^. 

^ Wkidfor, when receive dm 
that the king bad been feia^ed in di%trifey 
. ♦•Buftwt.y . 
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-near FemOiam in }^enti on TuptK^ii^ 
tteit he was fpme pdpifti pricft, or other 
wanted to., make his eftaj>e. This intelligence threw m 
parties into confufion. The prince .of Orange fent orders 
J^eSi not to apptdaA nearer to London that} Rochei^cr, 
But the m^enger miffed him on the way, and fee once mor^ 
entered his capital amid the loudeft acclamations of joy. Tho, 
people forgot his mifeondua in his misfortunes, and ail ordcri 
of men feemed to welcome his return This, however, was 
only a tranfient gleam befefe a new florin. Scarce had the^ 
king retired to his bed-chamber, when he received a meffage 
from the prince, defiring him to remove to Ham, a houfc be- 
longing to the duchefa of Lauderdale; and |fee following 
night, as he v/as going to reft, the Dutch guards, wi^out 
farther notice, took paireffioii of his palace, and difplaced tho 
Englifli, to .tlie great difguft'of the army, and no inconfider- 
able part of the nation. James fet out next morning, by per-^ 
miflion, for Rochefler, in preference to Ham, under a Dutch 
guard ; and although convinced that he could not do a more 
acceptable fervice to his rival, and that he had under-rated the 
loyalty of his fubjedls, he ftill refoived to make his efcape to 
F ranee. 

The earls of Arran, Dumbarton, Aylelbury, Litchfield, 
and Middleton, the gallant lord Dundee, and other officers rf 
diftindtion, who had affenfibled at Rochefler, argued ft^u- 
oufly again ft this refolution. They reprefented to his majefty, 
that the opinion of mankind began already to change, and that 
events would daily rife in favour of his authority, Refumc 
« the fpirit of a king,’’ faid Dundee, with all his generous, 
ardour; ‘‘ fummon your fubjedb to their allegi^cc: your 
« army, though difbanded is not annihilated. Give me yoi^ 
« commiffion, and I will coliea xc,ooo of your troops. I 
« will carry your fl:andard at their head through England, and 
« drive before you the Dutch and their prince.” James repli-f-^ 
ed, that he belieVdd it might be done, but (bat it would occa-* 
fion a civil war j and he would not do fb much miichief to 
people who would foon return to their fenfes. . 

Afraid of being taken off either by poifon or aflaffinati(^% 
and mortified at his prefent abjedt condition, Jarn^contmu^ tt^ 
meditate his efcape ; and as the back-door of the bom ^ 
which he lodged was intentionally left without a^ guar^JSl 
found no difficulty in accomplilhing his defign. He 
withdrew at midnight, accompanied hy his natur^ K^ 
duke of Berwick, and went on board a large 


Bumcc. 
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X 




He^ehihn* 


he him In the rivef Medway. After lome 
he fofcly arrived at Amblelcufe, in Picardy j whence 
htheftened to St. Germains, where the queen end the prince 
tf Wales had arrived the day before*.^ 

• The revelation was the epocha o‘f liberty in England. 
■n»e nation, reprefented by its parliament, obtained the bill of 
tigbts&t the people, fixed the boundaries of the prerogative 
H the crown, fo long contefted; and having prefcribed to the 
jirince of Orange the conditions upon which he was to reign, 
ehofe him for king, in tonjuncHon with his wife Mary 
daughter of James II. who had abdicated the throne. James 
knew the national intereft, and, had he not been bigotted to 
his religion, would have made a very good king j but his ab- 
ford and intolerant principles perfuaded him to aft diametri- 
cally oppofite to his own intereft. Well might the archbifliop 
of Rheims fay, “ There is a man who loft three kingdoms 
• for a mafe.” 


• James died ui exile in France, Aog. 6 , 17*5. 
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